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SOUTH AFRICA 


By J. DU PLESSIS, B.D. 


THE science of comparative missionary methods is of recent intro- 
duction and application in the South African mission field. Previous 
to the Three Years’ War (1899-1902) the various missionary agencies 
were operating in practical isolation. Missionaries belonging to 
different societies met indeed at times in fraternal conference, but 
such gatherings were local and partial, and resulted in no approxima- 
tion towards a definite missionary policy and uniform missionary 
methods. At these fraternal conferences missionary problems were 
informally discussed, but it was regarded as axiomatic that their 
solution must be compassed by each society in its own way, and 
with rigid adherence to its own doctrinal and disciplinary systems. 

A distinct advance was registered when, in 1904, the local confer- 
ence was succeeded by the General Conference of South African 
missionaries, the fourth of which has recently (July 1912) been held. 
The immense influence which these General Missionary Conferences 
have exercised in consolidating missionary opinion, promoting the 
spirit of missionary comity, and demonstrating to outsiders the 
essential unity of aim which underlies all the diversity of missionary 
operation, can scarcely be exaggerated. They have been attended 
by missionary workers, both men and women, both Europeans and 
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natives, representing every society at work in the sub-continent, it 
being understood that the representation is not official, but voluntary. 
They have crystallized missionary thought and opinion on the 
chief questions with which the societies at work in South Africa 
are confronted ; and though it cannot be pretended that the true 
solution of each baffling problem has been reached, the very re- 
statement of the question at issue, in explicit and unambiguous 
terms, must necessarily be contributory towards its final settlement. 
Moreover, the authority of the General Missionary Conference has 
been invoked for the adjustment of interdenominational differences 
in the mission field; and though the active intervention of the 
Conference has hitherto been unnecessary, the very fact that it is 
able, by means of its Board of Arbitration, to act as a court of appeal, 
has tended to pacify disputants and encourage settlements out of court. 

Upon the General] Missionary Conference devolves another duty 
—the most onerous and urgent, perhaps, of all its weighty responsi- 
bilities. It is that of acting as a great council of war. The missionary 
societies are one and all engaged in an assault upon the ancient 
fortresses of heathenism. But that assault, instead of being pressed 
with scientific precision, has too often been delivered in desultory 
fashion. It is high time, in South Africa at least, that guerilla 
tactics should be exchanged for the methods of organized and 
disciplined warfare. A little reflection upon the present situation 
reveals the following desiderata : a just conception of the magnitude 
and complexity of the task that remains to be overtaken; a 
deliberate and well-considered plan of campaign ; a wise subordina- 
tion of duties which, though important, are less urgent, to duties 
which are paramount. These are matters which fall naturally and 
primarily within the province of the General Missionary Conference. 
Their careful consideration has formed and will continue to form 
the best justification for the existence of the Conference, and their 
ultimate and satisfactory solution will prove the noblest reward of 
its labours. 


In a survey of the present condition and future prospects of the 
missionary enterprise in South Africa, it may be well to turn our 
attention first of all to the older fields, that is, to fields which have 
been occupied for half a century and upwards, and then to consider 
the newer fields, whose evangelization has been attempted only 
within more recent years. 
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One of the most serious questions which the worker in the older 
fields has to face is the presence, in the very midst of areas that have 
long been effectively occupied, of a heathendom that is firmly 
entrenched and even, on occasion, contemptuously aggressive. It 
is a sad commentary upon the futility of much of our labour, and the 
ineffectiveness of our most approved methods, to discover after 
the lapse of sixty or eighty years that there are still in our best- 
worked fields dark masses of heathenism, that resolutely refuse to 
yield to the solvent of Christianity. The persistence of heathen 
customs and superstitions is intimately associated with the life of the 
tribe, and those who continue to profess and practise them are held 
to be the truest representatives of the national tradition. Christian 
converts, on the other hand, are frequently despised as degenerates 
and apostates, who have lost all the reverence for tribal authority 
and sacrificed all the ideals of tribal virtue which stand for the moral 
code of the nation. 

Such being the attitude of the heathen element towards them, 
it is little to be wondered at, though much to be deplored, that the 
converts, following the line of least resistance, separated them- 
selves from their pagan neighbours, and formed little communities 
in which they could adopt the habits and assume the dress of civilized 
life. But this course of action, whether originally inaugurated by 
the missionary or only acquiesced in by him, has proved to be a 
mistaken policy. It has thrown into sharp contrast the daily life 
of the Christian community and that of the heathen kraal, making 
it appear as if Christianity were more a matter of outward deport- 
ment than of inward persuasion. It has withdrawn the converts 
from the heathen environment in which it was their first duty to 
abide, in order that they might illumine it with their light, savour 
it with their salt, and leaven it with their influence. It has raised 
up a barrier of distrust and contempt between the Christian and the 
heathen elements in the tribe, and created a fresh problem for the 
missionary to solve—the problem of dealing with a hardened heathen- 
dom in districts that have been for several decades under Christian 
influence. 

By these statements I do not mean that the segregation of 
converts is the only cause of the continued existence of patches 
of heathenism in the older fields. The result is also due to causes 
such as these: the low standard of spirituality and morality 
exhibited by Church members ; the failure of the societies to carry 
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on the work of evangelization with vigour and determination, and 
their gradual immersion in matters of organization and pastoral 
supervision; and the employment, in some mission schools, of 
teachers who are not Christians, with the consequent rise of a semi- 
civilized but heathen community. To some of these points I shall 
advert later on. 

Another problem of the older fields which of late years has 
assumed great dimensions is the question of the uniformity of 
Church discipline. This is a vast and complex subject, upon which 
it is impossible, as yet, for the last word to be spoken. All societies 
are agreed that the lack of uniformity in the disciplinary rules of 
the various native Churches is one of the most fertile causes of 
interdenominational dissensions. But when the proposal is made 
to reduce the varying methods of discipline to some kind of 
uniformity, differences emerge which are so serious and so funda- 
mental that it seems futile even to attempt to reconcile them. 
There is first of all the fact, which it is vain to evade or to deny, 
that there exists in some societies a considerable gulf between 
discipline in theory and discipline in practice. While the former 
may appear to be sufficiently stringent, the latter is often lamentably 
lax ; and contiguous societies not infrequently suffer the mortifica- 
tion of seeing their censured Church members, who have taken 
refuge in the neighbouring fold, treated not according to the 
rigorous letter, but according to the elastic spirit, of the law of 
discipline. 

Passing on, however, from this question, which we meet with 
in limine, to the larger question as to which practices are to be 
considered matters of discipline, we are confronted by a subject 
that literally bristles with difficulties, and upon which opinions 
are hopelessly at variance. By way of illustration I quote some 
divergent views on the much-debated questions of lobola, or cattle- 
marriage, and circumcision. One missionary is of opinion that 
** lobola is not a bad custom; it is an incentive to work, and a 
preventative to the thoughtless entering upon marriage.” To 
this view the judgment of another missionary is diametrically 
opposed: “All our missionaries and native ministers condemn 
lobola altogether: it should never be allowed under any pretext. 
The custom itself is the evil, not only the abuse of it.” The 
Transvaal Missionary Association, a well-informed and responsible 
body of missionaries drawn from the various societies, has decided 
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that lobola is an evil to be discountenanced and abolished, but that 
it is not to be made a matter of discipline; and the Kafrarian 
Synod of the United Free Church of Scotland has briefly defined its 
practice thus: ‘* Lobola is not recognized as a matter of discipline.” 
With reference to the question of circumcision we meet with equally 
contradictory views. The diocese of St. John’s, Kafraria, holds 
that “ circumcision, provided it is practised without any improper 
rites, should not be interfered with nor treated as immoral.” On 
the other hand a missionary of experience exclaims with emphasis : 
**How circumcision among Bantu (especially Basuto, Bechuana, 
etc.) can be practised without any immoral rites, passes my under- 
standing.” 

The marked contrariety of the opinions cited suggests the 
consideration that the questions at issue are being regarded, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, from widely different view- 
points. Those who hold the stricter views regard the heathen 
chiefly as individuals to be won for the Christian Church. Those 
who entertain the broader views regard them mainly as tribes and 
nations to be incorporated in the Christian commonwealth. The 
former look upon heathenism as hopelessly corrupt, and see in its 
most eminent virtues little more than the splendida vitia of Augustine. 
The latter believe that “‘ God hath not left Himself without witness ” 
to the degenerate heathen mind, and that, even as the ceremonial 
rites of heathenism indicate a heart’s search for God, so too many 
of the practices and customs which we are prone to condemn in 
unqualified terms, are based at bottom upon sound social and 
hygienic instincts. The party of firmness would reject whatever is 
not expressly permitted by the principles of the New Testament ; the 
party of conciliation would retain whatever is not expressly forbidden. 

It is not impossible that the representatives of these conflicting 
views may, after the lapse of some years, find themselves standing 
upon common ground. There can be no doubt, I take it, that 
heathen customs are being profoundly modified under the influence 
of a Christian environment. Practices that are repugnant to 
Christianity, such as witchcraft and immoral dances, are put down 
by law. In the case of many other customs the spread of the 
Christian spirit has purged out some of the grosser and more 
objectionable features; and this expurgatory process is bound to 
continue. May we not hope that the time will soon come when 
there shall be a residue of tribal custom that is wholly consonant 
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with the principles of the Gospel, and in which at the same time 
the tribe can express its individuality and maintain its continuity 
with what is best in the national life of the past ? When this 
stage has been reached, and not till then, we may expect that the 
many divergent views on the question of Church discipline will 
be finally and completely harmonized. 

Several important problems in the older fields stand connected 
with the question of education. It is universally admitted that 
the school is one of the most efficient and indispensable adjuncts 
of mission work. Through the school the rising generation is 
reached and influenced ; through the school instruction is imparted 
in the elements of morality and religion; through the school the 
mental horizon is widened, the intellectual powers strengthened, 
and the fabric of a stable Christian character built up. But there 
are disquieting features in the present educational situation; and 
to some of these I desire to draw attention, recognizing at the 
same time that the subject is one which requires delicate handling 
and temperate language. 

In the older fields a large—a very large—proportion of European 
missionaries is wholly engaged in educational work, and the rest 
have to do directly, in the way of control and supervision, with 
school matters. All mission schools within the Union of South 
Africa, and almost all beyond the confines of the Union, are in 
the receipt of government grants-in-aid, in return for which the 
Government imposes its curriculum upon the schools, and subjects 
the pupils to periodical inspections. Without the grants-in-aid 
it is impossible for the schools to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency, and the endeavours of the teachers are therefore directed 
towards satisfying the inspector and thus retaining the subsidy. 
It is open to grave doubt whether the government curriculum, 
which was originally devised for European schools and only sub- 
sequently introduced into native schools, is not largely unsuited 
to the needs of children whose parents have but recently emerged 
from barbarism; and, in particular, whether the use of English 
as an educational medium, and the disregard of the vernacular, 
is not open to criticism both from a pedagogical and ethnological 
point of view. But into these questions considerations of space 
forbid me now to enter. 

The point to which attention must be specially drawn is this, 
that the mission schools of South Africa are being steadily and 
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surely secularized. The increasing stringency of the curriculum 
tends inevitably towards the overshadowing of religious teaching 
by secular instruction. The latter is subject to inspection, the 
former is not: the consequences can be foreseen—religious teaching 
is forced into the background, and all the energies of teacher and 
pupils are concentrated upon the subjects of secular instruction. 
There is a vicious circle from which the missionary finds it impossible 
to escape. Native parents clamour for a thorough education for 
their children; the children perceive that their only hope of 
success in life lies in passing the government standards; the 
teacher’s efforts are persistently directed towards getting his pupils 
through their examinations. And so are forged the successive links 
of the chain which trammels the missionary, and his energies, in 
consequence, are effectually diverted from evangelistic into 
educational channels. 

How the complete secularization of the mission schools may 
be best averted is not the least urgent of the many problems which 
we have to face in South Africa. It is too late in the day to decline 
the government subsidy, and to reconstruct the school curriculum 
on simpler and more evangelical lines. The demand for a cur- 
riculum for native schools wholly distinct from that in vogue 
in European schools, and specially adapted to the evolutionary 
stage of the native peoples, is a just and psychologically reason- 
able demand, but there are obvious difficulties in the way of intro- 
ducing forthwith such an alternative curriculum, difficulties which 
have been partially indicated in the preceding paragraph. There 
remains then, as the only apparent solution of the question under 
discussion, such alteration of the present curriculum as shall provide 
more time for religious teaching, and constitute it a definite subject 
of inspection and examination. There is a movement afoot in the 
Cape Province for making provision in the ordinary curriculum 
for Biblical and doctrinal instruction, and a Catechism and Syllabus 
has been prepared by a committee consisting of clerical repre- 
sentatives from the Anglican, Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, and Lutheran denominations, which it is hoped 
will be acceptable to the Government. The use of this Catechism 
and Syllabus, if it could be introduced into the curriculum of native 
schools, would do much to check the tendency towards seculariza- 
tion and to restore religious instruction to the position which it 
has unhappily lost. 
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In the preceding pages we have referred in briefest fashion to one 
or two of the many complex problems that press for solution in 
the older sections of the South African mission field. There are 
many other questions, equally urgent, that call for consideration. 
But we must pass on. Let us now attempt to describe the claims 
and requirements of the newer portions of the field. In this 
endeavour we shall derive some information and suggestion from 
the Report of the Commission on Survey and Occupation, which was 
presented to the recent General Missionary Conference. 

As belonging to the newer fields we may reckon areas which are 
either insufficiently occupied or wholly unoccupied. South Africa 
—understanding by this term that portion of the continent that 
lies to the south of the Zambesi and Cunene rivers—still counts 
many such. The major portion of Portuguese East Africa, and 
considerable districts in Southern Rhodesia, are at present wholly 
unoccupied by missionary agencies. If we put the total native 
population of South Africa at 7,000,000—which is probably an over- 
estimate—there remain nearly a million and a half of heathen in 
the sub-continent who have never yet been reached by missionary 
endeavour. Under the head of insufficiently occupied areas may 
be classified certain other portions of Southern Rhodesia besides 
those referred to above, parts of German South-west Africa, of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, and of Northern Transvaal, together 
with Swaziland and Amatongaland,—though in most instances 
the agencies already in occupation may be expected to overtake 
their responsibilities effectively within a reasonable period. 

This enumeration of territories still inadequately evangelized 
cannot fail to arrest our attention. We are accustomed to speak of 
South Africa as a well-staffed field, and to imagine that further 
reinforcements of men and means are unnecessary. The World 
Missionary Conference expressed this view in the following dictum : 
** The number of European missionaries in the [South African] field 
would be adequate for the work, if only they were properly distri- 
buted.” For those who have carefully surveyed the situation in 
South Africa, it is impossible to acquiesce in this verdict without 
grave reservations. A few of the arguments that militate against 
its acceptance may be mentioned, though we cannot, in our limited 
space, enlarge uponthem. Full weight must be allowed to considera- 
tions such as these: (a) The presence of a materialistic European 
civilization, with all its corrupting influences, in the midst of the 
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South African mission field, makes necessary a larger missionary 
personnel and stricter missionary supervision than would be required 
in remoter fields, where the disintegrating effect of western civiliza- 
tion is less apparent. (b) An examination of those portions of the 
South African field that are popularly held to be congested, reveals 
the fact that this congestion consists not so much in an excess of 
missionary workers as in an excess of missionary agencies. In 
scarcely any area is the aggregate of European missionaries too 
great for the clamant needs of that area. (c) The question of the 
redistribution of workers, by which apparently the Edinburgh 
Conference would solve the problem of reinforcement, is beset with 
many difficulties. The elimination of workers from the older fields 
in order to assign them to newer districts is, as we have seen, 
impossible, if the older work is not to suffer a serious loss of efficiency. 
The voluntary evacuation of older fields by one or more societies, 
in order that the latter may occupy unworked areas, is a more 
practicable proposal, but a proposal, nevertheless, which demands 
the utmost delicacy and tact if it is to be successfully negotiated. 
In general it will be found that such evacuation is easier in the 
case of societies with a somewhat indefinite doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
frontier, than in the case of Churches and societies with established 
confessions and a settled ecclesiastical polity. 

From a readjustment of the present missionary force, accordingly, 
not much is to be expected towards accomplishing the task of 
reaching the unevangelized areas in South Africa. Powerful rein- 
forcement is necessary if effective occupation is to be attained 
without any further loss of time. The neglected duty of an immediate 
advance into unoccupied territory can be no longer deferred by the 
Churches and societies at work in the sub-continent without incurring 
the gravest responsibility. The recent General Missionary Confer- 
ence expressed its unhesitating conviction of the extreme urgency 
of this duty, and appealed to the various home and colonial boards 
which exercise supervision over the South African mission field for 
a sufficient number of European missionaries—the number required 
was estimated at one hundred—for the speedy evangelization of 
untouched areas. Experience in other sections of the field has em- 
phasized the obvious but important lesson that areas which the 
missionary reaches and occupies before the advent of the miner 
and the trader yield, ceteris paribus, the speedier and more satis- 
factory results; and conversely, that areas in which the emissary 
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of the Cross is preceded by representatives of an unchristian civiliza- 
tion, yield relatively slower and less satisfactory fruitage. 

A further requirement for the effective occupation of untouched 
areas is an efficient native agency. A careful survey of the missionary 
situation discloses the fact that the Churches that have made 
most extensive use of a native agency are the Anglican and the 
Wesleyan Methodist. In other denominations the number of 
native agents, and in particular the number of ordained native 
ministers, is relatively small. The continental societies and the 
Dutch Reformed Church, especially, have exercised extreme caution 
in admitting natives to ordination. For this caution there has been 
some justification. With a few notable exceptions natives have not, 
as yet, revealed any great gifts of administration, and their grasp 
of matters pertaining to finance has been, generally speaking, feeble 
and ineffective. In the ranks of ordained native ministers there 
have been at least as many disappointments as successes. On the 
other hand, the native ministry has maintained, on the whole, a high 
standard of Christian conduct, has laboured with noble and self- 
denying zeal, and has displayed unrivalled gifts of persuasion and 
exhortation. The excellent work accomplished by native ministers 
in the past constitutes a powerful plea for entrusting them, gradually 
and wisely, with a larger share of administration and weightier 
responsibilities in the future. 

The spread of Ethiopianism, and the secure hold which its funda- 
mental principle has obtained upon the native mind, form a warning 
which the missionary societies of South Africa cannot afford to 
neglect. Ethiopianism, in this sub-continent, is by no means played 
out. It has been proscribed bythe Churches; it has been circumscribed 
by the Government ; its progress has been retarded by the unwisdom 
of many of its leaders. None the less it remains a force, somewhat 
latent, perhaps, at present, but bound to exercise, as the years 
roll on, an ever more powerful and fascinating influence over the 
native mind. For Ethiopianism prefers a claim which cannot be 
waved aside as unjust or inopportune—the claim of the native to be 
emancipated from tutelage and to be invested with the rights and 
privileges of majority. The animating principle of Ethiopianism 
is a sound one, though the manner in which it has sought expression, 
and the methods it has employed, have not been above reproach. 
The movement should be met by the Christian Churches, not with 
objurgation and forcible repression, but with a sympathetic attempt 
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to understand it and to guide it into right channels. By inviting 
native ministers to assume a larger share of administrative responsi- 
bility, and by establishing a church organization in which native 
converts are judiciously encouraged to fulfil such functions as they 
are fitted for, the legitimate strivings of the Ethiopian spirit will be 
satisfied and its injurious tendencies be to some extent counteracted. 


A general review of the missionary situation as it now unfolds 
itself is calculated to reinforce faith and to inspire with new courage 
and devotion. Let me point to some features that must gladden 
our hearts and evoke our deep gratitude towards Almighty God. 

1. Heathenism is receding. This is the unanimous testimony 
of missionaries of all societies. ‘‘ Pan, Pan is dead!” Old beliefs 
are vanishing. Ancient superstitions can no longer maintain their 
hold upon the rising generation. Heathen practices are being 
either abolished or profoundly modified. The impact of civilization 
is rapidly breaking up the fabric of tribal custom, and removing the 
sanctions by which tribal life has hitherto been controlled. This 
resistless process has been proceeding with a celerity which, in the 
opinion of many, must occasion anxiety and alarm. The old re- 
straints have been relaxed while as yet large masses of the native 
population have not shown themselves ready for, or amenable to, 
the loftier restraints of Christianity. Dangers such as these must, 
of course, be incurred by all nations that pass—as the native tribes of 
South Africa are now passing—through a period of social and religious 
transition ; but their existence calls for earnest solicitude and great 
wisdom on the part of the missionary, and on the part of all who 
desire to promote the moral and religious well-being of the native races. 

Heathenism is receding. This statement must be taken as the 
complement and corrective of the assertion made in the earlier 
part of this paper as to the existence, in many parts of the mission 
field, of an entrenched and hardened heathenism. The strength of 
this entrenched heathenism must not be exaggerated. It represents 
native conservatism—not merely the reaction and antagonism of the 
unregenerate human heart against the pure morality of Christianity, 
but also the rooted aversion of the native mind to the new ideas 
and ideals introduced by European civilization. Before the onset 
of two such powerful forces as Christianity and civilization, the 
religious and social fabric of ancient heathenism must speedily 
crumble away. The younger members of the various native tribes 
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are clamouring, in tones ever louder and more insistent, for educa- 
tion, which for them is synonymous with wage-earning ability. To 
this clamour the representatives of the old conservatism cannot 
and dare not turn a deaf ear; nor can they dam up the stream of 
young blood that flows unintermittently towards the great labour 
centres. It needs no great prescience to prophesy that the next 
generation will see formidable breaches made in the entrenchments 
behind which heathenism still shelters itself. 

2. Societies are closing up ranks. The various missionary 
agencies are displaying a united front to the common foe. The 
spirit of comity and the desire for co-operation are daily gathering 
strength. The movement towards interdenominational co-opera- 
tion, which has been in progress since 1904, has received a powerful 
impetus from the great Conference which we know as “ Edinburgh 
1910.” Practical co-operation still presents many difficulties 
which can only be surmounted by the exercise of mutual forbearance. 
There still are breaches of the law of comity with reference to 
discipline, due in most instances to precipitation and excess of 
zeal on the part of irresponsible native agents. In the older fields 
the problem of overlapping, complicated as it is by the increasing 
number of labour centres and large cities where delimitation is an 
impossibility, continues to resist all attempts at final solution. 
But in spite of hindrances the movement towards missionary co- 
operation is gathering momentum. A high ideal has been established 
which must, in the future, inspire missionary conduct. An exalted 
standard has been erected to which mission work and missionary 
endeavour must conform. Moreover, the way is being prepared 
which may lead eventually to the union of different Churches and 
societies. In a simplified confession of faith, such as finds expres- 
sion in the Catechism and Syllabus to which reference has already 
been made, the Churches may some day discover a basis of union, 
and a foundation thus be laid upon which shall arise the native 
Church of the future—a Church which has freed itself from the 
entail of those ecclesiastical dissensions which continue to divide 
historical Christendom. 

8. The Government and the public generally are evincing 
greater interest in the progress of missions. Whatever may be 
the attitude of governments elsewhere, it must be acknowledged 
that the Government of the Union is alive to its responsibilities 
towards the aboriginal natives of the country. This does not mean 
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that the Government is doing all it can and all it ought for the 
native, or that the native is receiving from the public treasury 
anything like a just proportion of the amount which as taxpayer 
he pours into the treasury. But the Government is faced with a 
difficult task. The social needs of the native are few; and when 
public order has been maintained and roads have been built, there 
remains little but elementary education to provide. Too lavish 
in its support of native education the Government dare not be, 
for fear of provoking an outcry against the “ educated native ”’ 
and in favour of the “‘ indigent white.””> The Administration must, 
nevertheless, be credited with a sincere desire to promote the moral 
and material progress of the native races. Its attitude towards 
the missionaries has been not merely one of distant civility but one 
of cordial approbation. The Native Affairs Commission, consisting 
of nominees of the several South African Governments, recorded 
some years ago its unanimous verdict that “‘ while it does not seem 
possible to propose any measure of materia] support or aid to the 
purely spiritual side of the missionary enterprise, the Commission 
recommends full recognition of the utility of the work of the 
Churches which have undertaken the duty of evangelizing the 
heathen.”” (Clause 289 of Report.) 

With this verdict public opinion, as voiced by the most re- 
sponsible journals of the Union, concurs. There still exists, both 
among the English and the Dutch sections of the community, a 
large amount of prejudice and indifference towards mission work ; 
though it is just to say that in many cases the quarrel is less with 
the missionary enterprise as such than with particular methods 
of mission work. This prejudice is most pronounced in the ranks 
of the irreligious and the uninstructed. Among those who are 
attached to Christian Churches we find in increasing measure 
hearty acknowledgment of the claims of missions and loyal support 
of the Church’s efforts to carry the Gospel to every creature. In 
the case of public men, in whom the religious motive is less powerful, 
there is generous recognition of the place of Christian missions as a 
potent factor in the economic development of the country. 

4. The end of the missionary enterprise is within sight. Some 
thirty-five years ago a review of the missionary situation in South 
Africa was attempted by J. E. Carlyle in his work, South Africa 
and its Mission Fields, and a comparison of the figures contained 
in that book with the statistics now available yields most interesting 
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and encouraging results. In the territories now comprised within 
the Union of South Africa, with Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
there were, in 1877, 1,986,000 natives, and the total number of 
Christian converts was put at 180,000—which gives a proportion, 
roughly speaking, of one in ten of the total population. The native 
population of the same territories numbers to-day 4,544,000, and 
the number of converts has increased, according to the Statistical 
Ailas of the World Missionary Conference, to 1,145,000—a propor- 
tion, approximately, of one in four. These figures mean that, 
while a generation ago only one native out of every ten was a 
Christian, we have now one Christian convert to every four of the 
native population. 

Without placing too much reliance upon statistics, or attempt- 
ing to measure the actual and possible progress of the kingdom of 
God by nice arithmetical calculations, we may nevertheless derive 
valuable lessons from data like the above. We learn from these 
figures that there are now five times as many converts in the South 
African mission field, south of the Limpopo River, as there were 
thirty-five years ago; and we learn also that while during the 
period in question the native population has rather more than 
doubled itself, the Christian constituency has been more than 
quintupled. We have reason to conclude that, if the same rate 
of progress be maintained, the complete Christianization of the 
heathen population contained within the Union may be reached 
in another fifty years; and if, as is to be expected, the rate of 
progress be accelerated, this result may be achieved in an even 
shorter period. 

These statements are not to be interpreted as though the 
agencies now at work will, if only kept in motion, automatically 
bring about the expected result. Our trust is not in the action of 
mechanical social forces, but in the influence of a supernatural 
divine grace. And if the considerations that have been adduced 
tempt to even the least relaxation of effort, the battle we have 
almost won may yet be wholly lost. The situation, indeed, is full 
of hope and encouragement, but it calls aloud for renewed consecra- 
tion, for unsleeping vigilance, and for unceasing prayer. 


“Let no man think that sudden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done ;— 
Though with thine earliest dawn thou shouldst begin it, 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun,” 





























THE OPPORTUNITY AND NEED FOR 
THE MISSION SCHOOL IN CHINA 


By F. L. HAWKS POTT, D.D. 


BeroreE the revolution China had taken in hand the great task 
of introducing the new education. The system established was in 
operation only about five years, but in that short space of time 
considerable progress was achieved. The following are the most 
recent statistics taken from the report of 1910 :— 


Schools in the Provinces... te 42,444 
Schools in Peking . ée 252 
Students in Suostacicl Haksoude -- 1,284,965 
Students in Peking.. me ne 15,774 


If we add the number of students in mission schools, roughly esti- 
mated at about 100,000, the total still falls far short of two million. 
This is a small proportion of the population of school age, which must 
be about forty million, but still it was a fair beginning. 

The Chinese had undergone a thorough mental conversion, and 
consequently the spread of the new movement was exceedingly 
rapid. Instead of despising the learning of the West, as formerly, 
they came to regard it as something of untold value. They believed 
that ‘“‘ Knowledge is power,” and that there was something in this 
scientific learning of western nations which could make their nation 
strong. For the most part they regarded education from a utili- 
tarian point of view. They did not seek truth for itself, but for the 
practical, material results to be derived from it. They were in such 
haste to procure this new knowledge that short cuts became popular, 
and thousands of young men migrated to Japan in search of this 
new elixir of life. This change of attitude of course had its effect 
upon mission schools and colleges. The days were when it was 
difficult to hold students for any length of time and inducements 
were offered to persuade them to me long enough to graduate. All 
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this was changed ; suddenly mission schools became popular, and 
were filled to overflowing. The education the missionary offered 
took on an enhanced value in the eyes of the people. 

The revolution naturally caused a temporary cessation of educa- 
tional activity. The new schools had been conducted for the most 
part with reckless expenditure, and were a heavy item of expense 
to provincial authorities and the wealthy gentry. During the days 
of storm and stress, contributions levied for the support of the 
republican armies left nothing for educational purposes, and a large 
number of government and private schools were suspended. The 
students, more interested in the revolution than any other class, 
abandoned their books, and volunteered for service in the field. 
Mission schools situated near the centres of disturbance had to be 
closed, especially those in Szechwan, Hankow, Wuchang, and 
Canton. In other parts of the country the work was not seriously 
crippled. Indeed, owing to the fact that so few schools were in 
operation, the number of applicants for admission was larger than 
before. 

The revolution is now an accomplished fact, so far as concerns 
the expulsion of the Manchu dynasty, and the inauguration of a 
republican form of government. It is natural to inquire what will 
be the opportunity and need for the mission school and college under 
the new régime. Much depends of course upon the ultimate outcome 
of the revolution. Shall we see an honest, efficient, and stable 
government rapidly established in China, or are we to look forward 
to a long period of disorder, unrest, and civil conflict ? 

Some are pessimistic, and think that we are only at the beginning 
of the trouble; nay even more, they predict that China will soon 
be plunged into such chaos that foreign intervention will become 
inevitable, and that peace will only be finally secured when the 
strong arm of the West has made itself felt. In support of their 
views, they emphasize the fact that the great mass of the Chinese 
people are still in dense ignorance and are entirely incapable of 
exercising intelligently the rights of citizens in a republic. The 
lack of communication between different parts of a country of vast 
area, the density of the population, the lack of cohesion between 
the north and south, and the strong clannish spirit of the people 
leading to feuds and disunion, are all adduced as arguments to show 
the impracticability of establishing a democratic form of government 
until there has been further social and political evolution. 
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Others are extremely optimistic. They hold that the new 
national consciousness is sufficiently strong to overcome all difficulties 
and to act as a strong centripetal force resisting centrifugal tendencies, 
and that the fear of foreign intervention will have the salutary effect 
of convincing the people that unity is an absolute essential. In 
support of their hopes, they point out that the Chinese are lovers 
of order and peace, and that after an occasional wild outbreak they 
always subside, and submit quietly to constituted authority. 
Furthermore, they contend that the democratic form of government 
is not entirely alien to Chinese institutions. 

It is not for us to balance the two views, or to indulge in a fore- 
cast of the future. Over and over again the unexpected happens in 
history. The revolution was a surprise, and it may be that greater 
astonishment awaits us in the development of a strong, united, 
democratic China. The important consideration for us to bear in 
mind is that, whatever happens, the new education has come to 
stay. We cannot contemplate the possibility of a reaction entirely 
undoing what the revolution has accomplished. Whether China 
is to come for a time under the supervision of strong western powers, 
or whether she is to work out her own destiny free and untrammelled, 
one thing remains certain, the movement for intellectual enlighten- 
ment will continue to grow. No greater freeing of the mind from 
the bonds of authority has taken place in the world’s history since 
the time of the Renaissance in Europe. 

Since the establishment of the new Government, the Board of 
Education has been reorganized with an able man, Tsai Yuan-pei, 
at its head. Something has already been accomplished in the 
way of reopening the schools, but the new Government is seriously 
embarrassed for want of funds. When the money has been secured, 
we may certainly expect to see great activity in the development of 
general and special education. The system in operation before the 
revolution will probably be modified to a certain extent, but in 
general outline will remain the same. China formerly made the 
mistake of starting at the top and building downwards. In her 
anxiety for universities, high schools, and middle schools, she over- 
looked the prime importance of the village day school. This will 
be remedied, and there is every reason to think that elementary 
education will receive the attention it deserves. 

In view of the probability of the development of an efficient 


national system of schools in China, we must ask the question, 
38 
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Will the opportunities and need for Christian education be greater 
or less than before ? 

The missionaries must make it -perfectly clear that they take 
part in this work from the highest and purest motives. Their 
motto should be “‘ We seek not yours, but you.”” They must show 
that they are actuated solely by altruistic principles, and that they 
do not set up their schools as rivals to government institutions but 
as an auxiliary force. As far as possible they must work in com- 
plete harmony with the national system of education, and if the way 
is open they must become a part of it. 

As to the opportunity, much depends upon the policy adopted 
by the new Board of Education. China has followed the Japanese 
system of education very closely, and it may be that in the matter 
of correlating government and mission schools she will also copy 
Japan. The Minister of Education has recently sent a deputy to 
Japan to study the method adopted there for recognizing the work of 
mission schools. In Japan the missionary school may receive a 
license from the Government, provided it conforms to certain re- 
gulations, among which are the following: It must adopt the 
curriculum sanctioned by the Department of Education; it must 
employ as teachers only those who have received certificates from 
government normal institutions ; it must comply with the govern- 
ment requirements as to buildings and equipment ; it must make the 
attendance on Christian worship voluntary ; and it must eliminate 
religious instruction from the regular course of study. 

Many of the missionaries in Japan have raised no objection to 
this method of procedure. They have kept their schools Christian 
in tone, and they have influenced the students by means of voluntary 
Bible classes, held out of school hours in some place other than the 
classroom. According to the opinion of some, better results have 
been achieved in this way than by the former method of making the 
attendance of non-Christian students on religious worship compul- 
sory, and of including Christian religious instruction in the regular 
curriculum. 

We sincerely hope that the new Government of China will adopt 
a more liberal policy than the Japanese. In the establishment of 
the republic the United States has been looked upon as a model 
to be imitated. In America, we find state-supported schools and 
private or endowed schools co-operating without the slightest 
friction for advancing the cause of general education. The state 
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schools are of necessity secular, and debar all specific religious 
teaching. The private schools, inasmuch as they receive no financial 
support from the Government, are free to teach religion without let 
or hindrance. Provided the course of study pursued is the same 
and the standard of work is equal, their graduates are entitled to 
the same recognition as those of state schools. Whether one is 
educated in schools supported by the State or in private schools is 
entirely optional, and there is not the slightest discrimination shown 
toward either. China will probably perceive that it is good for a 
country to have two parallel sets of schools, and that the friendly 
competition between them is beneficial to both. In this way also 
she will succeed in removing the question of religion from politics. 
The wisest course she can adopt will be to make a clear distinction 
between State and Church. We believe it would be disastrous for 
her to make any one religion the national religion. It will be much 
better to grant full religious liberty to all her citizens, and not to 
enforce the teaching of the tenetsof any one religion in state-supported 
schools. Confucianists, Buddhists, Taoists, Mohammedans, and 
Christians should be able to send their children to these schools, 
knowing that they have equal rights in them, and that liberty of 
conscience will not be interfered with in any way. 

Schools supported by religious bodies and not deriving any of 
their income from state taxes should be free to teach their doctrines, 
and students educated in them should receive the same treatment as 
those in government schools. We realize of course that the Govern- 
ment will have a right to see that these schools are conducted 
efficiently, and conform to required regulations, and there will be 
the utmost readiness on the part of missionary educators to fall in 
with the government system as far as possible. One of the resolu- 
tions passed at the Triennial Conference of the Educational Associa- 
tion instructed the president and secretary of the Association to 
offer congratulations to the Board of Education on the rapid spread 
of the new learning in China, and to express the willingness of 
missionary educators to do all in their power to be of service to China 
and the Board of Education in this urgent matter. 

Whichever policy is adopted, the Japanese or the American, the 
situation will certainly be better than it was under the old régime. 
The schools under foreign supervision were formerly regarded with 
a certain amount of jealousy and suspicion. The students educated 
in them were under certain disabilities ; for instance, when they 
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graduated they were not entitled to the right of franchise in electing 
members of the provincial assemblies. In the new Government 
men who received their first education in missionary institutions 
have already risen to positions of great influence, and realizing the 
benefits which they received, they will be anxious to encourage the 
development of such institutions. 

The promise of complete religious liberty will certainly increase 
the opportunities of mission schools. Students formerly deterred 
from attending them lest in some way they would be placed under 
certain disadvantages in their future career will now come to them 
freely. They will know that the mere fact that they studied at a 
Christian institution will not debar them from civil service examina- 
tions and employment in the Government. 

In one respect, perhaps, our opportunity will not be as great as 
heretofore, and that is in connection with primary education. 
Village schools must be founded throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The number of such schools supported by missionaries 
is almost a negligible quantity and will hardly be able to exert any 
great influence. The mission day school has owed its popularity in 
the past to the fact that there were no government schools giving 
the new education. When they begin to spring up everywhere, it 
will be natural for the children to resort tothem. They will provide 
free education and in time will be as efficient as those founded by 
missionaries. It may be that primary education will become 
compulsory, and that the Government will take this matter entirely 
into its own hands. The efforts of the missionary will for the most 
part be directed to secondary and higher education, where the need 
of the foreign educator is more apparent. For some time to come, 
however, all that the missionaries can do to help on the cause of 
education will be eagerly welcomed and highly appreciated by the 
Chinese. The task to which the Government has set its hand is 
of such magnitude that it will be ready to accept any help offered 
by those who have the best interests of China at heart. In the 
past, however hostile the Government has been toward the missionary 
propaganda, it has always recognized missionary schools and hospitals 
as of real benefit to the country. This part of the work has received 
the warmest commendation. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that, if the 
opportunity is to be retained, the mission schools must become 
more efficient than heretofore. These schools have sometimes 
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been regarded by the Chinese simply as proselytizing agencies. It 
should be made evident that they are more than that, and that 
although the missionary earnestly desires to lead students to faith 
in Christ, he is also honestly aiming at giving a thorough and sound 
education. The parallel between the hospital and the school seems 
a fair one. The former does not exist solely for making Christians, 
but to do the divine work of bringing relief to physical suffering. 
The raison @étre of the Christian school is to bring intellectual 
enlightenment as well as to spread a knowledge of the Christian 
religion. 

Having said thus much in regard to our opportunities we must 
pass on to speak of the continued need for our work. 

In view of the fact that sooner or later we may expect the 
Government to establish an efficient system of education for the 
whole of China, some may incline to think that the missionary school 
will no longer be needed as much as before, and may consequently 
advocate the policy of the gradual withdrawal from this branch of 
work, and the concentration of effort in other directions. This 
would certainly be a mistaken policy, for, as it seems to us at this 
transition period in China’s history, the need for the mission school 
is greater than ever. 

1. As we have indicated, the government schools are almost 
bound to be entirely secular. The utilitarian and materialistic 
aspects of education will be most prominent. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the ethical teaching of Confucius and Mencius 
will receive the attention it deserves. The student class as a whole 
have swung away from it, and regard it as antiquated and not 
adapted to the new circumstances into which China has been plunged. 
Confucianism has been a conservative force, and has inculcated the 
principle of respect for authority. With the new ideas of liberty 
and the value of the individual a reaction has set in against it. 
In the ancient system of education the Chinese emphasized the 
importance of ethical culture. Theoretically the aim was to produce 
the superior man. We are well aware of the failure of the system, 
but it is sad to see the ideal entirely overshadowed. 

The Japanese perceive the lack of ethical culture in their educa- 
tional system, and we read now of serious discussions among educators 
and statesmer. in Japan as to the best way of remedying this defect 
in the public schools. In the edict in regard to education, issued 
by the Mikado in 1890, the duties of loyalty to the sovereign and 
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piety towards parents and other superiors were laid down as funda- 
mental in ethical culture. The fiat of the Emperor did not seem 
to produce all the results expected, and in 1908 another edict was 
put forth, commending the virtues of frugality, frankness, and 
simplicity of life. The Japanese feel strongly that with “ the older 
restraints removed, and with a universal worship of ‘ getting ahead,’ 
there remains no ethical check upon selfish and ruthless action in 
the scramble for a livelihood, wealth, and power. The virtues 
of liberality, generosity, and self-control, inculeated by the code 
of Bushido, have not yet been transferred to the ordinary relations 
between men.” 

When the new system of education for China was drawn up by 
the late Chang Chih-tung, he found a place in it for the ethical teaching 
of the ancient sages. He was wise enough to foresee the danger 
of neglecting the old classics. As a matter of fact, however, the 
students become so much engrossed by their western studies that 
they have little time and less inclination to retain the old learning 
along with the new. As has often been stated, the discarding of 
the moral teaching which has had so much to do with the develop- 
ment of Chinese civilization, and the introduction of nothing to take 
its place, constitutes a grave menace to the stability of society. 
The secular and materialistic sides of western education, taken by 
themselves alone, will not prove a blessing to this people. Lord 
Cromer says :— 


“It is doubtful whether the price which is being paid, or wiich at all 
events may have to be paid, for introducing European civilization into 
these backward eastern societies is always recognized so fully as it should 
be. The material benefits derived from Europeanization are unquestion- 
ably great, but as regards the ultimate effect on public and private 
morality, the future is altogether uncertain, European civilization destroys 
one religion without substituting another in its place. It remains to be 
seen whether the code of Christian morality, on which European civiliza- 
tion is based, can be dissociated from the teaching of the Christian 
religion. This question can be answered by generations which are now 
unborn. For the present there is little to guide us in any forecast as to 
what the ultimate result will be.” 1 


Here, then, is where the Christian school can be of untold benefit 
to China. Above everything else it aims at the production of Chris- 
tian character in its students. It places before them Christian 


1 Modern Egyi, vol. i. pp. 230, 231. 
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standards and ideals. It surrounds them with an atmosphere in 
which there may be growth morally as well as intellectually. As the 
basis of ethics it teaches the great truths of the Christian religion. 
It brings a new spiritual dynamic to exert its force upon their 
minds and hearts during the most impressionable period of their 
lives. The men educated in these schools will act as a leaven in 
the nation, bearing witness to the truth that ‘‘ man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” Because the government schools are secular, and because 
they are permeated with the spirit of materialism, we may expect 
the spread of agnosticism. The Christian school will make it clear 
that science and religion are not necessarily antagonistic, and that 
true education develops the man who goes forth into the world 
with a rational faith. If for a moment we could imagine that all 
mission schools were wiped out of existence in China, at this critical 
moment in her history, the result would be to leave her much poorer 
in regard to those things that are spiritual. 

2. The Christian school is also needed in China to serve as a 
corrective to other erroneous tendencies in modern education. We 
live in the age of specialization. In our own countries we bemoan 
the fact that liberal culture tends to disappear. The student is in a 
hurry to fit himself for his profession, and bends all his energies to 
mastering some one subject, being content to remain ignorant 
of everything else. We have made the mistake of producing narrow 
men with limited mental horizon. In the West there is a reaction 
against this tundency, and our leading educators see that education 
should be broad at the base and narrow only at the top, and that 
before a man specializes, he should generalize. In China, even 
stronger utilitarian ideas in regard to education are in vogue. The 
young man studies one special subject and neglects all the rest. 
He takes the shortest course he can to realize his ambition, and has 
no desire to seek for any knowledge except what will benefit him in 
his profession. 

The Christian school and college will be able to hold up the truer 
aim of education,—the trajning of all faculties of the mind and the 
production of real culture by imparting a more general knowledge. 
A man who can write a chemical formula correctly and is un- 
acquainted with a single line of Shakespeare can hardly be called 
educated, but this is just the sort of mistake the Chinese are apt 
to make in their modern system of education. 
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8. The Christian school is still needed to serve as a model in ad- 
ministration and discipline. The fact that, on the whole, missionary 
institutions have been better conducted than those conducted by the 
Government should not lead to undue elation. The missionary 
educators enjoy a great advantage, not merely because they come 
from a race which has developed marked administrative ability, 
but because they are free from the obstacles to good government 
by which Chinese principals are surrounded. They stand in awe of 
no superior who may cashier them at a moment’s notice. They are 
not obliged to curry favour from the students for fear the latter 
should create a disturbance and have them removed. They can be 
entirely impartial and just in their judgments without dreading the 
consequences of incurring lifelong enmity. Nepotism, favouritism, 
influence, peculation, are terms with which they have nothing what- 
soever to do. 

The discipline of schools in the Orient on the part of the Chinese 
themselves will remain a difficult matter for some years to come. 
The Japanese have not as yet been able to solve the problem satis- 
factorily, and we find that in their schools also the students often 
dictate as to who shall be employed, and undertake to get rid of 
unpopular teachers. The old conception of the relation between 
teacher and pupil, according to which the former ruled as an auto- 
crat, has passed away, and in its place has been substituted the idea 
of a school as a miniature republic. Until a more correct relation- 
ship between preceptor and student has been established, we may 
expect to hear of insubordination, rice-riots, boycotts, and re- 
bellions. The Christian educator helps China by furnishing, as models, 
schools in which these things do not occur, or where, if they do occur, 
they are dealt with in the proper manner. All well-conducted mis- 
sionary hospitals and schools have a great influence in the way of 
setting up standards, and inspiring the Chinese to develop for them- 
selves institutions which will be equally good and efficient. 

4. Furthermore, the need of Christian schools and colleges is 
most pressing at the present time, because, if we are to leaven Chinese 
society with Christian ideals and standards, young men educated 
in a Christian atmosphere must be sent out into all walks of life— 
men competent to become leaders in the State, in commerce, in 
industry, and in the scientific professions. We now take a broader 
conception of the aim of Christian missions than formerly. Our 
endeavour is not only to reach individuals, but through them to 
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influence the whole life of the nation. When we have firmly grasped 
this idea, we see the importance of the Christian college and univer- 
sity, which missionary educators in China have long realized. Several 
of the colleges founded by them are of university standard, having 
connected with them schools of theology and medicine. Owing to 
lack of means, nothing has as yet been accomplished in the way of 
adding other departments, such as law, engineering, or political 
science. One of the great missionary problems at the present time 
is how to provide China with such universities. 

The question was debated at the Centenary Conference in 1907, 
and again at the Triennial Conference of the Educational Association 
in 1909. At the latter, a resolution was passed strongly endorsing 
the founding of such a university in the following words :— 


“Resolved: Ist. That as Christian educators looking to the highest 
interests of civilization in the;Chinese Empire, we express the convic- 
tion that a thoroughly Christian university, with the highest standards 
of scholarship, the largest appliances for investigation, and the most 
modern methods of instruction, would prove an inestimable boon to 
China at this turning point in her history. 

2nd. That in addition to such a university, which might serve as a model 
for all higher education in the Empire, the size, the population of China, 
and the eagerness of the Chinese for education are so great as to render 
imperative the development at the earliest possible moment of many of 
our existing colleges in the breadth and height of their scholarship, in 
the increase of their faculties, and in the enlargement of their appliances 
for university work.” 


At that time it was rumoured that large gifts for Christian educa- 
tional work in China were contemplated on the part of wealthy 
philanthropists, but these great expectations were doomed to be dis- 
appointed. Since then a good deal has been written and said about 
Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil’s plan for an international Christian 
university for central China to be known as the Wu-Han University. 
The revolution resulted in diverting the minds of the people at home 
from this scheme, and we still wait to see with what measure of 
success the appeal for it will finally meet in the home lands. 

We have all felt that the Continuation Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Conference would be instrumental in arousing fresh interest 
in missionary educational work and in securing liberal donations. 
The need for a Christian university has been well stated by Mr. 
Leslie Johnston in The East and the West for January 1912. He 
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asks the following pertinent question: ‘“‘ Can the Church afford to 
allow the stream of education to flow into and be absorbed by the 
sandy wastes of materialism ? That is what the lack of a Christian 
university will mean, for the only other outlet for the Christian student 
who would obtain advanced knowledge is the materialistic govern- 
ment college and university.” 

One of the plans adopted by missionaries for the development of 
the Christian university is by combining together several institu- 
tions situated in the same locality. Many such unions have been 
effected, and as a consequence, faculties have been strengthened, 
better buildings and equipment have been secured, and the financial 
support of more than one mission has been advanced. The diffi- 
culties in bringing about such co-operation have been numerous, 
chief among them being the matter of government and administra- 
tion. Where three or more missions are interested in one college, 
and where questions have to be referred to the representatives of 
these missions before they can be finally settled, a cumbrous machin- 
ery is the result. Triple or quadruple control of an educational 
institution is a great hindrance to its efficient management. Some 
of those who have entered into these alliances realize this disadvan- 
tage and are anxious to put the entire control of the union institution 
into the hands of a board of trustees in China, and to do away with 
the reference of questions back to the missions which are concerned. 

We believe that on the whole it would be wiser to leave the 
management of a college in the hands of one mission, and that 
Christian people of the home lands ought to be willing to support 
it, without respect to their own Church affiliation, provided it is 
furnishing the Christian community of a certain area with educational 
advantages. If certain missions fear to send their students to an 
institution founded by a different denomination from their own, 
they could erect hostels in connection with it, and look after the 
religious instruction of their own pupils ; but at the same time they 
should not ask for a voice in the management of the college. Ameri- 
cans are familiar with denominational universities like Yale and 
Princeton which derive their support not only from members of one 
Church but from all Churches, and which attract to themselves 
students whose Church affiliations are diverse. Why should not the 
same state of affairs be developed in China ? 

What is most urgently needed is for committees of earnest 
Christian men to be organized in the home lands whose special object 
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shall be the securing and administering of funds for the extension of 
Christian educational work in China. These committees should be 
composed of men of all Churches and should appeal for funds for all 
colleges. It would be their duty to study the whole field, and to see 
where money for development could be used to the best advantage. 
These committees would be similar to the Carnegie foundation in the 
United States, but one iniquitois clause should be omitted from 
their constitution,—namely, the statement that they will not assist 
denominational colleges. The exact reverse of this should be their 
policy. They should be broad enough to announce that they will 
help with impartiality all Christian colleges without respect to what 
Church they have been founded by. The question whether it was 
under Presbyterian, Methodist or Episcopalian auspices is of small 
importance, provided it is an institution where all Christians may 
study on equal terms and derive the same benefit. If something 
like this came to pass, we might expect to see our strongest educa- 
tional institutions, situated at important centres, develop into real 
universities. 

5. Lastly, we would speak of one more way in which the Christian 
school and college is greatly needed, and that is in connection with the 
preparation of students for the ministry. The Church in China calls 
urgently for well-educated Christian leaders—men who have studied 
philosophy, sociology, and science, and who understand not only 
Chinese systems of thought but also those of the West. The Chinese 
Christian apologist of the future must be as carefully trained as the 
theological student in the home lands. 

Although the decision as to life-work does not generally come 
until a young man is in his college course, yet the influences by which 
he is surrounded during his boyhood have much to do with shaping 
his future career. The student needs the Christian atmosphere 
in both school and college to turn his thoughts toward the work 
of the ministry. The future of Christianity in China depends in no 
small degree upon the Chinese Christian ministry. We must secure 
the best men intellectually as well as spiritually. The standard 
of the native ministry must be elevated, if the Christian philosophy 
of life is to gain the hearing it deserves. To commit the task of the 
spread of the Christian religion to men of inferior mental quali- 
fications will be a mistake which will have disastrous conse- 
quences. We do not mean to imply that there is no place for the 
employment of evangelists less thoroughly trained, but plead that 
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the best education possible should be given to the future leaders of 
the Church. The Church in every land has had great scholars and 
theologians, and we must do what we can to see that they are pro- 
duced in China. 

It is appalling to find how little Christian literature of real value 
has thus far been furnished by the Chinese themselves. Theirs 
is the task of composing the apology for Christianity, and we must 
train them so that they may become competent to undertake it. 

We are thankful to have lived to see the great awakening in 
China. Missionaries and Christian educators have been working 
and praying for it, but it has come long before they expected it. 
The suddenness of the transformation leaves us breathless, and we 
find ourselves almost wishing that it might have been more gradual. 
The renaissance of the East is one of the greatest movements the 
world has ever witnessed, and is fraught with more consequences for 
the future course of civilization than we can foresee. The opportunity 
is given to the Christian educators not to stand aside and watch the 
process as spectators, but to play the important part of guiding and 
training many who will become influential in the shaping of the new 
China, and of leavening the civilization that is-to be with Christian 
life and principles. 











THE VITAL FORCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM.—IV 


By Prorrssorn STEWART CRAWFORD 


Tuis article is written from the point of view of one who has been 
in contact with Mohammedanism in Syria. Born on the mission 
field, the author has from boyhood been familiar with the language 
and the life of the common people. Fifteen years of his active 
service as a@ missionary were occupied with itinerant work in the 
field of the Irish Presbyterian Church in Damascus and the Anti- 
Lebanon. He was later transferred to the Syrian Protestant College 
in Beirut where he is entering on his tenth year as teacher of the 
Bible and ethics. 

In Syria, Islam is to be seen under comparatively favourable 
conditions. The people are intellectually active and imitative. 
Commerce, the spread of intelligence by means of schools and the 
native newspapers, the influence of missions, have all introduced 
western forces into the native environment. Socially, it would 
be difficult to find a race more genial and kindly, or more approach- 
able wherever a sympathetic relationship is established. Innumer- 
able social opportunities, under all the varied conditions of city and 
village life and of wayside travel, have made it possible to see into 
the mind of the Moslem as well as of the oriental Christian. In 
the College, under more unique conditions, it has been the writer’s 
privilege to deal each year with scores of Moslem youths, many of 
them coming from far-distant regions of Islam, and to help their 
minds to unfold in the presence of Christian teaching and com- 
panionship. The process is one of thrilling interest to every lover 
of his fellow-men, and reproduces on a small scale the successes, 
the failures, and the unlooked-for developments of the larger field 
of contact, on the world stage, of intelligent Mohammedanism with 
intelligent Christianity. This intermingling of earnest and intelli- 
gent forces, from the two bodies, has only just begun; but in it 
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lies the chief hope of a native spiritual uplift, and moral leadership 
which will bring the world of Islam to a consciousness of the gospel 
ideal of “* self-surrender ” to God. 


VITAL ELEMENTS OF ISLAM AS A PRESENT-DAY 
RELIGION 


Islam remains vital because it is a religion. Before all else 
that it may be socially and politically, Islam is a system that in its 
own way serves to maintain the religious life of its followers. Were 
it not able to meet certain needs of the human spirit with influences 
that nourish a life of faith within men, it could not have become 
the force that it is to-day in the personality of so many millions of 
our fellow-beings. This elementary proposition is sometimes called 
in question. To all who do so we can only say that they have 
remained strangers to the inward and invisible forces of Moham- 
medanism. 

Islam must also be credited with having called into activity 
many of the noblest forces in the nature of man. From the beginning 
of its history, Mohammedanism has been able to adapt to its pur- 
poses, and in many cases to ennoble, religious elements and usages 
previously existing. In our day, this masterful faith is engaged, 
on a larger scale than ever before, in the task of appropriating to its 
uses modern knowledge, ideals, and institutions, all of which were 
undreamed of a thousand years ago by the followers of any religion. 

Let us attempt to set forth sympathetically, yet as impartially 
as we can, some of the reasons for the continued hold of Islam on 
the religious nature of its followers. The spiritual vitality of the 
system consists not so much in the new movements within Moham- 
medanism which are observed so frequently, as in the natural 
religious value of its old familiar features. Indeed the system as a 
whole is capable of lending itself to a very vital form of religious 
life, and in every generation is doing so, in some measure, for the 
majority of its adherents. 

1. Among the sources of its strength we would mention first 
the simplicity of the main religious ideas underlying Mohammedan- 
ism. Islam creates in men a profound conviction that there is but 
one God—a proposition the simplicity of which has ever proved 
very restful amid the confusing claims of polytheism and saint 
worship. Islam also never wearies of proclaiming that God is 
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great—Allahu-akbar—a declaration that for the sincerely religious 
is near of kin to the larger Hebrew demand, ‘‘ Magnify the Lord 
with me.” The adjective “‘ great’? has no necessary physical or 
unworthy implications. For every grade of Moslem intelligence, 
the word akbar connotes all the greatness of which the individual 
speaker has been able to conceive. Such an elastic general term, 
the contents of which have endless possibilities of development, 
may well serve as a simple basis for a faith of growing spiritual 
insight. Another fundamental proposition for the Moslem mind 
is that God is a God of judgment. This was not only a vital doctrine 
for many a converted polytheist in Arabia, but is to-day the simple 
basis for a great part of the religious effort put forth in the lives of 
individual Moslems, of whatever rank. So far we have treated 
nothing that is distinctively Moslem, though it must be repeated 
most emphatically that these three great truths, thus set forth in 
simple, pregnant statements, are genuine and dominating convic- 
tions of the popular Moslem mind. 

The distinctively Mohammedan portion of the creed of Islam is 
summed up in the daily and almost hourly testimony of its followers 
that God is the God of the Prophet Mohammed and of all who 
believe in him. This vital conception of a divinely revealed bond 
between God and the followers of His greatest prophet is the main- 
spring of Mohammedan fervour and confidence. This primal 
religious conviction is profound in its simplicity, and at the same 
time is so broad that it has provided the basis for all subsequent 
developments of ritual and doctrine. The great mass of Moslems, 
however, dwell simply and devoutly upon these great religious 
propositions, and make little attempt to develop them intellectually 
or to reconcile them with their growing knowledge of nature, with 
the history of other religions, or with the peculiar ethical problems 
which modern civilization is forcing on their attention. 

2. The second element of strength to be observed within Islam 
is the success with which its forms of worship promote a certain 
perennial activity of man’s religious nature. The oriental tempera- 
ment expresses itself and its moods readily and earnestly, although 
usually in conventional forms. It loves to seize upon and perpetuate 
those forms of utterance which provide a channel for the activity 
of its richest impulses. These often become stereotyped and to 
some extent meaningless, but yet, through very force of repetition, 
they are maintained close at hand as instruments of the spirit ready 
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for the use of the oriental nature when aroused. And how truly 
and how frequently the religious nature of Moslems is called into 
genuine activity in connection with their forms of worship, is per- 
haps rarely realized by those who are familiar chiefly with the 
degradation and the ignorance of the average Moslem community. 

We see, for example, what a far-reaching impression on the 
religious psychology of the Oriental is produced by the acted and 
spoken prayer of Islam. To those brought up under the system, 
the genuflections of the stated Moslem prayer and the audible 
utterance with which it is accompanied, furnish as natural and 
grateful a channel of self-expression, Godward, as is provided for 
oriental self-expression, manward, by the rich and elaborate though 
stereotyped usages of polite social life. 

Reference should be made here to the effect on Moslems of the 
call to prayer from the minaret. The more artistic and poetic 
impression made on the occidental traveller probably never enters 
the mind of the Moslem. On his part the impression made is more 
concrete and of practical religious import. He is proud that the 
faith of Islam is thereby honoured and proclaimed. Though but 
a small percentage of any community may be found to obey regularly 
the call of the muezzin by attendance upon the mosque, nevertheless 
every Moslem who hears that cry derives from it a sense of religious 
satisfaction that is of vast import in perpetuating the hold of the 
system on its votaries. The muezzin performs a certain priestly 
service for his co-religionists which is approved, more or less con- 
sciously, by every individual believer within the radius of that 
unique call. 

A similar activity of the religious nature is also promoted effec- 
tively by the use of the kibleh, or turning-point in prayer. Every 
Moslem intends to face Mecca in all stated prayer, and from this 
action he derives much the same satisfaction as did Daniel when he 
looked three times a day towards his kibleh at Jerusalem. Here is a 
democratic and universal act of religious ritual which gives great 
assurance to the believer, not only when engaged in prayer, but 
especially during his last illness when his bed is turned that he may 
face Mecca. The same symbolic action brings great comfort to the 
stricken mourners as they reverently lay the body of the dead on its 
right side in the grave, with the face turned toward their holy city. 
Moslem society has nowhere yet outgrown the stage of religious 
symbolism in which these acts seem of vital significance. 
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Brief reference must also be made to the religious value of the 
fast month because of the heroic demand it makes upon the will of 
the believer. It is all too easy a method of criticism to dilate 
exclusively on the crude inconsistencies and the hypocrisy that 
disfigure the fast—defects that have appeared in every elaborate 
fast ritual in history. The fact remains that for the mass of Moslems 
the month of Ramadan calls for a degree of self-control that goes a 
long way to maintain their faith in active control of their nature. 

The zikr worship is another peculiar feature of Islamic activity. 
This chanted form of service begins with steady eager ejaculations, 
which are uttered at an increasing rate of speed and energy until a 
burst of exhausting frenzy is reached. This brings each stanza 
of the chant to a climax, and is then followed by a brief interval 
of silence and rest before the chant is resumed and carried through 
the same stages as before. This peculiar relic of Canaanite religious 
activity is not a recognized feature of orthodox Islam, but is never- 
theless a well-nigh universal type of usage and is invariably associated 
with the more mystical derwish movements which are so common. 
It is difficult for the westerner to realize what a channel for religious 
energy is provided in the zikr, and how eagerly it is employed in every 
time of deep religious need or feeling. These hysterical zikr exer- 
cises afford opportunity at times for a whole community to engage 
in an orgy of spiritual frenzy which intensifies the hold of Islam upon 
their natures. The great majority of the participants feel then that 
they have “ got religion.”” Even the onlookers become silent sharers 
in the blessing. Thus the reader may realize something of the 
success with which Moslem forms of worship promote an intense type 
of religious activity, and one most satisfying to the spiritual nature 
of its votaries. 

8. A third element of inward strength in the Moslem religion 
is the class consciousness that forms a vital bond of union between 
its adherents. This sense of unity is being greatly intensified in our 
day by pressure upon Islam from without. This phase of the sub- 
ject will be touched upon later. In this section it is sufficient to 
point out that a common outward practice in worship, and the co- 
operative character of so many of its forms, go a long way to create 
the feeling of oneness that permeates the world of Islam. Though 
greatly divided by doctrinal and social differences, which have always 
made impossible any effective political union on a large scale, never- 
theless the people of Islam, as such, never lose consciousness of the 
39 
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brotherhood of faith as a ground of unity underlying all their differ- 
ences. Any one who has seen the Friday mosque services, with their 
long lines of worshippers performing in unison the ritual of prayer, 
will realize the subtle power of such a service to weld into one con- 
sciousness the religious feelings of the participants. Even the age- 
long feud between Shi'ite and Sunnite has not obliterated the class 
enthusiasm of Islam, begotten of the fundamental shihadeh, or testi- 
mony to God and His Prophet, which forms the vital nucleus of 
every act of worship. 

The chief moral effect of the great annual pilgrimage to Mecca is 
probably to be sought in this connection. The greed of those who 
direct the pilgrim at the various shrines, and the frauds practised so 
brazenly on them by the people of the holy city, may call for indig- 
nant criticism even from the most devout Moslem. But these lament- 
able social defects, in most cases, only serve as a foil to the stimu- 
lating effects of crowd psychology as realized at Mecca. The in- 
dividual pilgrim is awestruck by the mass movement exemplified 
in the pilgrimage of so many fellow-believers. When he returns to 
his distant home, no feature of his experience is dilated on with more 
enthusiasm as he narrates the events of the pilgrimage to his friends. 
Thus countless individuals are drawn within the mystic spell of a 
profound class consciousness which is essentially religious. 

Modern pan-Islamic movements did not create this consciousness. 
They have each sought to take advantage of it, but in most cases with 
no great effect on the masses. Under individual Moslem governments 
this religious unity may seem identified for a time with a particular 
political interest and organization. This is the case, however, only 
because the social and economic influences prevailing in a certain 
area have welded religious and political forms of activity into one 
identical movement. On the larger international scale it is other- 
wise. In the latter case, conflicting economic interests ultimately 
render futile any artificial political union which bases itself primarily 
on the existence of a common religious faith. Religious zeal can not, 
for any length of time, weld different regions and races into a powerful 
external movement that acts in defiance of conflicting economic 
interests. Those who dream of an outward kingdom of pan-Islam, 
and those who dread such a consummation, alike ignore the chief 
lesson of modern historical science, which is that the grouping of 
outward social forces is ultimately determined by economic necessi- 
ties. Nevertheless the spiritual unity of Islam is a great reality, 
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and acts as a powerful promoter of vital religious forces throughout all 
its branches. Increased facilities for intercommunication of thought 
are serving to revitalize this class consciousness and render it an 
increasing inspiration to individual piety. 

4. A fourth religious influence in Islam that is a constant living 
force is the effect of their sacred book upon its readers. The rhythm 
and the spiritual energy of its diction are lost in a translation. Even 
sayings of singular moral fervour lose something of their force in 
another tongue. But the impartial reader can discover passages, 
even in a translation of the Koran, which he can see would be eagerly 
seized upon to feed the souls of men who knew no deeper fulfilment of 
their needs. Any one who has entered into the life of a Moslem 
people knows that countless numbers draw a simple type of spixitual 
nourishment from the daily repetition of sayings from the Koran ; 
and in many individual cases the conscience is thereby genuinely 
quickened along certain noble moral lines. 

The methods of western higher criticism are being adopted by some 
of the younger scholars in Islam, who are attempting a new exposition 
of the literature and the tendencies of their religion. By some writers 
the nobler and more striking portions of the Koran are being given 
a publicity and turned to uses hitherto unknown. The orthodox 
leaders are disturbed by this new freedom in the use of the sacred 
book. But they are unable to check successfully the tendency of 
modern education to create new forms of religious activity and of 
personal piety in the Moslem world. This new type of devotion and 
of ethical aspiration in the study of the Koran may have great signi- 
ficance for the future of Islam. 

5. The fifth feature of present-day Islam that indicates the 
presence of a vital religious energy is the progressive idealization 
of the Prophet’s personality by his followers. The clearest evidence 
of this process is seen in the maulid form of service. The maulid is 
strictly the anniversary of the Prophet’s birthday, and is everywhere 
an occasion for joyful public celebration. The term has also come 
to be employed as a name for a certain form of service, in vogue at 
circumcisions and weddings or any glad social event. At these 
services the hymns chanted by paid leaders and choirs are the 
principal feature. At certain stages in the ceremony the audience 
participates with brief responses. The subject of these hymns is 
invariably the birth of the Prophet with a recitation of the signifi- 
cance for heaven and earth of that sublime event. The writers 
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of these rhapsodies vie with one another in the extravagant phrase- 
ology with which they set forth the personal charms and perfections 
of the Prophet’s physical and moral being. The adoration of 
heavenly beings for his person, and the marvellous response of all 
physical nature to his advent on earth, are the favourite themes of 
the maulid poets. They have even advanced to a mystical phil- 
osophy of the Prophet’s cosmic significance, in which his pre- 
existence is practically assumed, and the supreme influence in heaven 
of his intercessory function is set forth with all the florid wealth of 
oriental imagery. At certain intervals in the service the assembly 
suddenly lapses into an impressive silence while all whisper the 
fatihah prayer. The lips of each believer move but no sound is 
uttefed. For this feature of the service, no one rises to his feet or 
changes his position, though all faces wear an aspect of devotion. 
Toward the close of the ceremony, at a given signal, all rise to their 
feet, and face the kibleh, while they chant audibly and in concert a 
few lines of direct address to the Prophet, in which he is saluted 
with enthusiastic expressions of personal loyalty and devotion. 
Orthodox leaders profess to deprecate many of the tendencies in 
these maulid services, but find themselves utterly powerless to stem 
the rising tide of popular enthusiasm for this form of worship. The 
philosophic conceptions from which a practical deification of the 
Prophet has resulted, have undoubtedly had their origin in the 
intellectual activity of educated converts from Christianity. During 
past centuries, these men, gradually and under a veiled form, have 
imported into their new faith all the mystical doctrines of the 
Church concerning the Person of Christ. The modern popularity 
of the maulid mode of worship seems partly due to the progressive 
crystallization of the vita] forces of Islam in the mould of a moral 
enthusiasm—the enthusiasm of personal devotion and loyalty to an 
idea] leader. That this process unfolds possibilities of marked 
moral progress is undeniable. That it contains a subtle element of 
strength is seen in the fact that it to a certain degree supplies a sub- 
stitute for the enthusiasm of an intelligent, spiritual Christianity. 
It is to be expected that this type of Mohammedan worship will 
lend itself to considerable adaptation and development, under the 
pressure of modern ethical and spiritual ideals. 

This review of the vital forces of Islam may convey to some 
readers a new sense of the religious reality of many forms of Moslem 
activity. It is just this feature of Islam that is often overlooked, 
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even by those who are most familiar with its external features. 
The moral degradation all too evident in most sections of Moslem 
society produces the impression on many otherwise close observers 
of Islam that vital religious experiences are the rare exception in 
Moslem life. Not only does this view commit a great injustice, in 
its interpretation of the Moslem world, but it prevents the Christian 
friends of Islam from making a sympathetic and natural use of 
forces and tendencies which have a real affinity for the Gospel. 


FEATURES OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY WHICH 
APPEAL MOST POWERFULLY TO THE MOSLEM 


The oriental Churches in their ancient home have lost all power 
of spiritual appeal to the Moslem. Until they become leavened 
with a new spiritual vitality they can do nothing toward the evan- 
gelization of the Moslem masses. It is very different with the 
Protestant bodies that have sought to influence Islam. They have 
everywhere won the respect of such individual Mohammedans 
as have become acquainted with the life and principles of gospel 
believers. Moreover, it has become widely understood in the 
Moslem world that Protestant missions, notwithstanding their 
zeal to lead Mohammedans away from their faith, do continually 
render unselfish service to old and young. The theological contro- 
versy of centuries between Christian and Moslem debaters has no 
fresh power of appeal to Moslem hearers. The latter often admire 
the dialectical skill of the Christian apologist, and often admit that 
they are unable to meet his arguments, but they remain unmoved in 
their adherence to Islam. The practical gospel message, however, 
touches a new chord in the Moslem hearer. He gives little heed to 
the traditional doctrinal phrases even when employed by the mis- 
sionary, but his nature is often thrilled by the two following funda- 
mental propositions of the Protestant faith. 

1. The Gospel of the divine saving energy appeals to the average 
Moslem mind as a great discovery. That God is gracious when He 
is pleased, or when those whom He especially favours intercede 
with Him for their followers, is a commonplace of the Moslem 
faith. But that God has a great desire to draw near to men is a new 
thought to Islam. The rich gospe. word “love” has a strange 
sound at first to the Arab Moslem. Though this term usually sug- 
gests a pure principle to Moslem thought, it does not connect itself 
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naturally with the holiest impulses. For this reason the meaning of 
the Gospel is more directly brought home to Moslems by other 
phrases. Islam professes to magnify the principle of self-surrender 
to God, but it has no joyful announcement that God has surrounded 
man with influences that appeal to his conscience and his higher 
self, in order that human nature everywhere may be awakened to 
faith, and may be enabled to make an intelligent and loyal sur- 
render of its powers to the divine purpose. This way of speaking 
of God rarely offends the Moslem, if it is not confused with doctrinal 
phrases and assertions which awaken the age-long suspicions and 
aversions of the Moslem mind. To present Jesus Christ as the 
supreme Apostle of this practical saving energy creates a new 
interest in His unique personality. It also creates a new appreciation 
for the Gospel, by directing toward this portion of the message some 
of the simple faith in God’s greatness that abounds in the Moslem 
heart. 

2. The second feature of evangelical Christian faith that appeals 
with new spiritual force to many Moslems is the conviction that 
ethical interests are supreme in all God’s dealings with men. There 
are single and isolated statements in the popular Moslem philosophy 
which partially prepare the mind for the gospel emphasis on char- 
acter as the vital element in revelation and religion. It is a new 
thought, however, to the Moslem that the divine activity should be 


- ceaselessly and definitely directed toward the creation of character 


in the human race. This feature also of the Gospel rarely offends 
the Moslem. To proclaim God as a God of character, and His chief 
revelation as pre-eminently a revelation of the laws of character, 
and to find the test of religious truth and progress in the renewal of 
character forces in the lives of believers—this conception of religion, 
even though it reveals as by a flash the profound moral defects of 
his own religious system, often awakens a sincere response in the 
Moslem conscience. Then a new glory attaches itself to Jesus 
Christ as the Apostle of character-redemption, and in this presenta- 
tion of His unique religious value many Moslems will be found to 
be profoundly interested. 

Even a limited experience of the moral leadership of Jesus Christ 
leads men far beyond Islam, and prepares them to make a spiritual 
use of doctrinal statements. As far as possible these had better 
be reserved for private discussion. A great and favourable change 
is often produced in the attitude of individual Moslem inquirers 
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when they learn that the blessings of the Gospel depend on a humble 
expectant attitude to the moral leadings of God’s Spirit as inter- 
preted by Jesus Christ, and not upon the acceptance of a creed. 


EXTERNAL FEATURES OF CHRISTIANITY, DOCTRINAL 
AND SOCIAL, WHICH REPEL MOSLEMS 


The greater portion of the Moslem world knows nothing as yet of 
Christianity except its external features. That these historic 
features should be totally misunderstood, when viewed solely from 
without, is but to be expected. There is less excuse for the heralds 
of Christianity when they fail to reach a sympathetic realization of 
the inevitable misapprehension and suspicion that have ruled the 
Moslem mind in its attitude toward all things Christian. 

1. The first cause of offence to the Moslem is the apparent dis- 
honour done to God by Christian doctrine. In the forefront, in 
this respect, stand the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Divinity 
of Christ. It is usually true that no amount of intellectual explana- 
tion will make these seem reasonable, or even reverent statements, to 
the Moslem unacquainted with the evangelical Christian spirit. The 
widespread pantheistic tendencies, with their mystical metaphysical 
terms, seem to prepare certain groups of Moslems to accept gladly 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. In the great majority of these 
cases no ethical value has attached itself to the doctrine, and their 
use of the term is only a travesty of an intelligent Christian faith in 
the unique personality of Jesus as a moral revelation of God. Thus 
fundamental Christian doctrines are often most misunderstood by 
those seemingly most friendly. The natural alternative for the 
missionary is to set these doctrinal statements firmly and deliber- 
ately aside, as secondary questions, until some common ground of 
spiritual hunger and appreciation can be developed between the 
rival faiths. This course is not easy for men of vigorous doctrinal 
tendencies, nevertheless it may be the only course which will help 
the Moslem masses to put first things first. The Moslem who 
receives from the gospel message new light on the moral nature of 
monotheism, will in time come to see the vast service that the 
doctrine of the Trinity has rendered to the Church in leading it to a 
truer knowledge of God, but the richer personal appreciation of the 
divine nature must precede any living use of the doctrine. From 
the beginning, frankly tell him that he may or may not accept the 
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doctrine in your terms, but that you and he together must gain new 
views of the fulness of the divine nature. You have then done much 
to disarm him of the spirit of antagonism. Similarly, assure the 
Moslem that the assertion by the Church of the divinity of Christ 
has grown out of a living experience of Christ’s leadership, and that 
a similar experience of that leadership may be a saving power to 
men to whom the doctrinal interpretation of it seems contradictory. 
Convince him that you are more eager to have him feel the mastery 
of Jesus over the conscience than you are to establish any particular 
doctrine, and he begins to take hold of truth by the right handle. 

Much the same treatment is possible in explaining the reality 
and significance of Christ’s death. The Moslem believes sincerely 
that he honours Jesus by holding that the Christ was providentially 
snatched away from death. A wholly new light dawns on the 
Moslem mind when it is shown simply that the self-surrender of 
Jesus would have been incomplete had He avoided death. Thus 
the cardinal principle of Islam, that of complete surrender to God’s 
will, can be applied with telling force to the confirmation and the 
moral interpretation of an event which the average Moslem of to- 
day half suspects must have actually taken place. The shrine 
worship of popular Islam has maintained in familiar use a large 
amount of sacrificial phraseology which has no moral affinity 
for the gospel interpretation of salvation by means of a Saviour 
the principles of whose life were glorified in His death. Groups of 
simple Moslems often accept the sacrificial terminology of a certain 
type of Christian address all too readily because it associates itself, 
in their thoughts, with the semi-heathen formulae or conceptions 
of the local shrine worship. In such cases they have gained no 
new moral interpretation of the ways of God with men. To Moslems 
who are thoughtful enough to be orthodox in their own system, 
the moral interpretation alone can commend the doctrine of the 
Cross and that of the Incarnation. Then only will doctrines, which 
seemed to do dishonour to God, be gradually apprehended by the 
Moslem as the loyal utterances of men who had received a fresh 
manifestation of God in the glorious interior life of Jesus Christ, 
a life that is inseparable from the power of God as He inhabits the 
human spirit of every disciple of Jesus. 

2. A second feature of Christianity that necessarily repels all 
Moslems is the historical denial by Christendom of all Mohammedan 
claims and experiences. It requires but a slight knowledge of 
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comparative religion to convince men that the supreme and final 
revelation of God was not apprehended in Arabia. The claims of 
the Prophet Mohammed, as these have been set forth by his fol- 
lowers, will ever be rejected by the Christian consciousness as doing 
violence to spiritual and moral reality. Nevertheless vast multi- 
tudes owe to the Prophet of Arabia all that they have consciously 
received of religious knowledge and moral impulse. Countless 
individuals have also drawn near to God sincerely and helpfully 
in the name of Mohammed. Such men know that their experience 
has been genuine. They infer that it is blind hostility to truth 
that prompts the great denial of Islam by Christendom. Modern 
insight into religious psychology is making it possible for the mis- 
sionary to draw a clear distinction between claims which are un- 
justified, and an experience which is genuine. In the Moslem con- 
troversy we now can do justice to lesser truth, while we maintain 
loyal testimony to that which is higher. Most students of history 
now realize that, notwithstanding the Prophet’s limitations, God 
used the personality and influence of Mohammed to lead his fol- 
lowers into a larger and truer religious life, and along a more vigorous 
plane of character development. Though only in isolated centres 
has Islam remained a progressive force, it has nevertheless held 
to its early achievements with marvellous vitality. The souls of 
millions are still thrilled by its message. It is now possible for 
evangelical Christianity to apply to the facts of Islam and of our 
own religion one and the same standard of historical interpretation 
for spiritual realities. The missionary who disproves the distinctive 
claims of Islam by the methods of science, and its dispassionate 
spirit, will continue to seem the enemy of the faith in Moslem eyes, 
but he will be thought of as an honourable enemy. The Arab race, 
even should it adopt Christianity to-morrow, would continue to 
give a large place in its regard to the striking personality and 
achievements of the Arabian Prophet. Let us pave the way for 
the final adjustment of spiritual values by projecting ourselves 
forward into the historical consciousness of an evangelized Arabia, 
and generously insist on doing full justice to the greatest historic 
figure in the annals of Arabdom. 

8. Very little needs to be said of the demoralizing tendencies 
in avowedly Christian society to which the Moslem can point with 
honest scorn. He has a right to despise the moral standards which 
prevail in those phases of European life with which he is most familiar. 
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Islam is often held responsible for all the shortcomings of its followers. 
Can we expect the Moslem to judge more discriminatingly of Chris- 
tianity ? How rarely does the note of humility and confession enter 
into the Christian appeal to the Moslem world! Perhaps if we varied 
our mode of address and called on earnest Moslems to co-operate 
with us in teaching the world to make a new surrender to God, we 
would find greater blessing attending our missionary efforts. Stich 
a type of fellowship would enable Moslem and Christian to study 
together the vital things in human experience, and would develop 
in each a new loyalty to the moral tests of religion. 

4. This leads us to mention the fourth great stumbling-block to 
Islam in the manifest hostility of Christendom to Moslem interests 
as a whole. The age of the crusades is past, but the spirit of the 
crusades apparently still seeks the destruction of Moslem domination 
or even independence. At least so it seems to the Moslem. In 
view of certain recent political adjustments, the cynical indifference 
of European governments to the Moslem point of view or sense of 
justice, would seem to some of us to confirm the theory that the 
claims of a common humanity, and of a universal law of equity, 
are not applied to the conflict of Moslem and Christian interests, 
as the modern idea] demands that they should be applied to rival 
Christian interests. All this appearance of hostility to natural human 
rights embitters the relations of the two religions. The missionary 
purpose and endeavour are construed as a part of the hostile in- 
tention to wipe out Islam. It needs to be made clear that the 
missionary program includes the conservation of every Islamic 
right, and the utmost consideration for every conscientious attempt 
to promote the interests of Islam as a system. The evangelical 
missionary would replace that system as rapidly as possible by a great 
awakening of moral and spiritual forces within the Islamic world, 
an awakening that will gradually lift all its peoples into fulness of 
life as made known by Jesus Christ. This is not the destruction of 
Islam, it is rather a transformation of its forces and its career by 
conferring on its followers the liberty of the sons of God. The 
evangelization of Islam will not be chiefly or essentially a process 
of humiliation for its peoples, but will assuredly confer on them new 
corporate powers and opportunities. No more urgent duty devolves 
upon the present-day missionary to Islam than to interpret his aim 
so that it will be seen to be not a hostile propaganda, but rather the 
enthusiasm of humanity that finds its source in the living Christ. 
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POINTS OF NATURAL CONTACT BETWEEN THE BETTER 
EKLEMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


1. Both systems set a supreme value on faith in God, both are beset 
by the same foes to religion in the form of scepticism and materialism. 
These are ancient foes, but they fight with modern weapons, and can 
be met successfully only by providing a modern equipment for men 
of religion. A smattering of natural science is bringing thousands 
of young Moslems to deny the invisible forces of all religion. The 
great influx of luxury into the social environment is sapping the 
moral energy of the common people. On every hand earnest 
Moslems lament the disappearance of religion. Thousands of 
Christian workers could join hands with such men as brothers of the 
spirit. The Moslem weapons for the defence of religion are exceed- 
ingly old-fashioned. Most tactfully and patiently the Christian de- 
fender of religion must enlighten his Moslem brother as to the nature 
of the battleground and the use of modern arguments. On these 
fundamental questions it is possible for earnest men to confer with 
less bigotry than prevails on other lines of religious discussion. 
They may learn to unite in the service of moral and religious principle 
without any immediate alteration in the historic position of their 
respective faiths. Such mutual respect and co-operation is never 
far from the kingdom of God. 

2. Another point of contact between the better elements of 
Islam and Christianity is to be found in the modern awakening to 
social aspirations and reform. Everywhere new interests are being 
aroused in Islam. Men are discussing the aspects of civilization by 
which society is ennobled. It is becoming a commonplace of Moslem 
writers to speak of the vast influence of women for good or evil, 
and to advocate the training of girls for a noble womanhood. This 
is not infrequently coupled with the demand that the modesty and 
retirement of the veil be maintained as against the painted and 
fashionable immodesty of European civilization. The new and the 
old mingle strangely together in the new awakening, but there is a 
genuine desire to lift society on to a new level. Here again there is a 
common ground of aspirations for social reform which can be made 
use of in the interests of a larger spiritual union, and which will draw 
together in a new bond many of the social leaders in the two religions. 

These two points of contact may now be systematically 
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developed by the missionary. Some workers still fear that zeal for 
social reform has no necessary affinity for saving faith. Can that old 
dualism be successfully maintained in the face of the modern demand 


for the practical moral renewal of society in the interests of a nobler 
individual life ? 


THE FAVOURABLE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM ON CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT 


The missionary experience of the Christian Church may be ex- 
pected not only to renew her energies but to react even on her own 
inner development. How far may her experience with Islam modify 
any of her thought processes ? This may seem a startling question 
for the missionary to put to himself, but it may contain some valuable 
suggestions as to the best attitude and method to be adopted on the 
mission field. It is only as mere suggestions that the writer would 
venture to point out two possible lines of favourable influence by 
Islam on Christianity. 

1. The first is that Christian leaders will come to use a simpler 
and less confusing spiritual terminology. Only as one has occasion 
to present to Moslems the average type of devotional literature does 
one become aware of the extraordinary confusion of thought that is 
produced in their mind by the mixture of figurative terms with 
simple matter-of-fact statements. The Moslem often fails to see, 
just what we are most desirous to prove to him, that Jesus leads us 
directly to God. An educated Moslem inquirer asked pathetically 
of a lady missionary in the Sudan, “‘ What is the secret of the great 
difference between your religion and ours?” Her reply was, “ It 
is because we have learned to love Jesus Christ.” Another mis- 
sionary, who heard the lady afterwards describing the incident, 
asked her permission to make a suggestion as to a clearer mode 
of reply. She generously asked for the criticism, which was this, 
“That Moslem would have understood your point better had you 
said ‘ Jesus Christ has taught us how to love God.’” If any one will 
look with the eyes of an intelligent and friendly Moslem at much of 
our hymnology and devotional literature, he will see that we often 
substitute terms for one another that do not describe values which 
are precisely equivalent. We may unconsciously misrepresent our 
Lord’s purpose by the fervour of our figurative phraseology. What- 
ever confuses the Moslem must to a slight degree at least confuse 
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our own children and pupils. Mission experience among Moslems 
may clarify and simplify the terms in which the central spiritual 
values of the Gospel are set forth by the Church. 

2. The second line of development in Christian thought that may 
be promoted by contact with missions to Islam, is the conviction 
that the rapid extension of the Kingdom among new sections of our 
race depends upon the degree of moral co-operation that can be 
attained between Christian leaders and earnest men in other religions. 
In the providence of God, moral issues are now under discussion in 
most of the nations of the world. With regard to certain aspects of 
life a new earnestness of thought is manifested. The Spirit of God 
is thus calling into being new instrumentalities for the awakening of 
a higher life in men. Is this not a call to the Church to cultivate a 
new method of missionary approach to those who have hitherto 
been regarded as people of an alien faith ? The thought-moulds of 
their faith may still be the crude and outworn doctrines of a bygone 
religious movement, but their natures are throbbing under the vital 
appeal of newly revealed moral and social needs. No immediate 
purpose is served by discussing with them the religious doctrines 
to which mainly through force of habit they cling. Let us give our 
time and strength to developing a sense of co-operation between 
their newly awakened manhood and all that is Christlike in western 
men. Then the dead can be left to bury their dead, while the living 
interests of man are seen to be the direct concern of the kingdom of 
God and of His Christ. Hopeful moral movements are beginning 
to take hold of educated minds in Islam. Though many such in- 
dividuals have small interest in the Christian creed, they long to 
share the moral uplift of Protestantism. The message for these men 
is the moral stimulus to be found in taking Christ’s point of view. 
Where even a slight degree of moral co-operation becomes possible, 
there is born a sympathetic relationship between Moslem and Chris- 
tian. The changed situation will bring in the dawn of a new era for 
Islam and the development of a larger comprehension of divine 
methods by the Church. 
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I 


GEOGRAPHICALLY the present investigation covers the territory 
extending from the Sahara and the Coast of Upper Guinea to 
Kamerun, and thence in a north-easterly line to the western border 
of Wadai; that is to say, the territory which has received its dis- 
tinctive character from the political, economic, and religious expan- 
sion of the Mandingo and Hausa and the Fula peoples. East of Lake 
Chad, the Hausa and Fula influence is less marked, but even here 
the communications towards the west have been so active that 
it is scarcely possible to separate Bornu and Bagirmi from the 
states on their western borders. 

Islam began to gain ground in the Sudan towards the end of the 
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tenth century. Its early spread was coincident with a movement 
of population from North Africa. Light-coloured pastoral tribes 
inhabiting North Africa and the Sahara advanced southwards, 
occasionally in political raids, but more often in peaceful penetra- 
tion. They thus reached the land of the blacks, and having been 
allowed to settle among them and to intermarry, they soon gained 
social and political influence through their more highly developed 
intellectual powers and their state-building capacities. This move- 
ment and intermixture of races began long before the Mohammedan 
era in the Sudan. The kingdoms of Ghana, Melle, and Songhai 
owed their existence to it. 

Three peoples became of decisive importance for the spread 
of Islam in the West and Central Sudan. These were the Man- 
dingo in the west, the Hausa in the centre, and the Fula throughout 
the whole territory. The two first are of negro race, and their expan- 
sion has been peaceful and economic; the Fula, a light-coloured 
Hamite race, owe their influence chiefly to warlike action. Man- 
dingo is a general term which includes the great mass of the indi- 
genous population of the interior between the middle Senegal and 
the upper Volta, consisting of dark-skinned peoples with a partial 
intermixture of lighter coloured elements, and possessing a certain 
unity in spite of marked differences in language and cultural develop- 
ment. From early times the Mandingo have been distinguished 
for their industrial activity ; in addition to a well-developed agri- 
culture, such industries as weaving, dyeing, working in leather 
and in iron, are in a flourishing condition. They began also at an 
early period to take an energetic share in the commercial and political 
activities introduced from the north, and thus developed an open- 
mindedness and intellectual alertness. Along with other elements 
of the northern civilization, they also adopted its religion. At the 
present day the great majority of the Mandingo are Mohammedans. 
They have become the pioneers of Islam largely through obtaining 
an almost complete monopoly of the petty commerce of the Western 
Sudan. As merchants they traverse the entire territory from the 
Atlantic Coast to Northern Togo, Dahome, and Nigeria, and even 
as far as the oases of the Sahara. 

A similar position to that of the Mandingo in the west is occupied 
in the Central Sudan by the wholly islamized Hausa people. They 
also are a negro race with some admixture of Hamite blood, which 
has had a decisive influence upon their language. Like the Mandingo, 
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the Hausa, on the foundation of agriculture which still forms the 
occupation of the majority of the population, have developed a 
variety of industries and a strong commercial instinct. In the 
political sphere their achievements have been less striking than those 
of the Mandingo, but on the other hand, their commercial expansion, 
and consequently their civilizing and religious influence, has been 
more far-reaching and penetrating. They have the advantage of 
possessing a common language, admirably adapted to serve as a 
medium of commerce. It is understood and spoken at the present 
day far beyond the bounds of the Hausa nation proper, probably 
by not less than twenty million human beings. 

The Hausa and Mandingo, in spite of their higher culture, are 
in the eyes of the primitive negro peasant a benevolent and 
religiously tolerant aristocracy belonging to his own race, the benefits 
of whose civilization are welcomed and appropriated. The feeling 
towards the Fula is entirely different. Their lighter colour made 
them from the beginning appear foreigners to the negro, and wherever 
they obtained political power, their rule was strict and severe. Their 
energy and sternness, together with religious fanaticism and a certain 
restlessness which is quite alien to the easy-going negro tempera- 
ment, made them almost universally hated. At what period they 
entered the Sudan cannot be settled with certainty. The immigra- 
tion certainly took place before the close of the tenth century. Their 
presence in Senegambia at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
can be proved, and they were already at that time uncompromising 
Mohammedans. From Senegambia they extended eastwards over the 
whole Sudan as far as Bagirmi and Wadai, and individual groups 
penetrated into the Egyptian Sudan and the north-east Congo. 
The manner of their occupation of foreign territory is described in 
the literature of the sixteenth century in terms which apply exactly 
to the process at the present day. As unpretending herdsmen 
they seek from a heathen chief the favour of pasturing their cattle 
in his territory. In spite of their racial superiority, of which they are 
fully conscious, they do not hesitate to enter the service of well-to-do 
negro households as cowherds. They keep themselves separate, 
however, from the owners of the land and form a community of their 
own with their own civil and religious head. They soon find an 
opportunity of gaining an influence in the political life of their 
heathen environment, and of making their superior intelligence and 
will-power felt. They have thus taken a prominent part in the 
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political development of the whole Sudan from Futa Toro to 
Adamawa. 

The first emissaries of Islam in the Western Sudan of whom 
there is any record were Berbers. The conversion of this people 
took place in the period between the eighth and twelfth centuries. 
From the ninth century onwards we hear of missionary undertakings 
among the Berber tribes, partly still heathen and partly lax 
Mohammedans, which overran the Sahara and north-western Sudan. 
The best-known of these missionaries is the Berber Abdallah ibn 
Yassin, who worked in this neighbourhood in the first half of the 
eleventh century, but with little result. With his disciples he 
founded a monastery on an island in the Senegal, and from 
this centre extended his missionary efforts. When these proved 
largely unsuccessful, he attacked the recalcitrant Berbers and 
compelled them to accept Islam, which became much more accept- 
able to them as the religion of a powerful general. The process 
of islamization now extended itself by means of Berber missionaries 
and conquerors into the Sudan proper, and went on continuously. 
When in 1076 the Berber tribe of the Senhadja made itself master 
of Ghana, Islam became the religion of the upper classes, and soon 
afterwards found an entrance among the common people. Con- 
temporaneously in the eleventh century Arabs, or people with 
Arab blood in their veins, settled in the Sudan, and no doubt exerted 
a religious influence on their environment. A connexion between 
the islamized north and the still heathen southern countries, was 
also furnished by the active trade in gold, salt, and slaves, which 
can be shown to have existed from the ninth century. 

In the second half of the eleventh century the new religion was 
so dominant in Gao, the capital of the kingdom of Songhai, that, 
in accordance with the provision made on the occasion of a par- 
ticular accession, only a Moslem could be made king. It is probable 
that here also believers from the west of North Africa began the work 
of conversion. This does not, of course, exclude early influences from 
the side of Egypt, to which there was a trade route at that time. 

The first Moslem king of Melle (Mali) is mentioned in 1218. 


Beginning from this time the chronicles contain frequent accounts 


of the magnificent pilgrimages of the Sudan kings to Mecca. In 
1826, Mansa Musa, the most important of the rulers of the kingdom 
of Melle, undertook the Hadj with a large following, in the course 
of which he erected mosques in Gao and in Timbuktu. 
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In the progress of Islam in the Sudan, an important part was 
played by the kingdom of Songhai, which had its centre of 
gravity in the bend of the Niger; here the first Mohammedan king 
reigned as early as the beginning of the eleventh century. The 
most powerful of these rulers was Mohammed Askia (fourteenth 
century), whose political energy was equalled by his intellectual 
culture and religious zeal. His numerous wars, which were in- 
tended to spread the true faith and at the same time to establish 
a great Mohammedan kingdom, were carried on chiefly in an easterly 
direction. Following the example of his predecessor, Sonni Ali, 
who in 1429 had undertaken an expedition to Gurma, Mohammed 
Askia in 1498 made an attack on the then important kingdom of 
Mossi, and demanded that its king and people should adopt Islam, 
but without success. After a partial devastation of the country, 
Askia withdrew without having accomplished anything important. 
Expeditions against Borgu and Agades were equally without 
important religious or political results. 

The Arabic writers recognize that this negro chief, who called 
himself Emir el Mumenin and Khalifa el Moslemin, ruled his subject 
peoples with justice, increased the prosperity of the country, and 
furthered the advance of Mohammedan religion and science Like 
other monarchs he undertook a pilgrimage to Mecca with a large 
following. There he established a pious foundation for pilgrims 
from the Sudan, which shows the frequency of pilgrimages from the 
Western Sudan at that early period. 

Although these military and partly religious undertakings of 
Mohammed Askia and other Sudan kings did not lead immediately 
to the conversion of large masses to the religion, they were 
none the less an important means of furthering the advance of 
Islam. Mohammedanism in this way presented itself to the heathen 
from the beginning as an imposing political power and a higher 
culture, and could not fail to impress them. In many instances 
a part of the Mohammedan army of conquest or some of the camp 
followers remained behind in the occupied territories as a permanent 
garrison, and so became a centre for the new religion. Their in- 
fluence was all the greater since they belonged for the most part to 
the more highly civilized Mandingo tribes, which were superior to 
those among whom they settled. It is probable that Mandingo 
influences contributed to the rise of the kingdoms of Dagomba, 
Ashanti, and Gurma, situated in the neighbourhood of the Volta 
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river. In general, the eastward movements of the Mandingo, and 
especially their trade journeys in this direction from the time of 
the Songhai kingdom were a constant and important means of spread- 
ing the Islamic civilization and religion. 

The end of the kingdom of Songhai drew near when, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, the rulers of Morocco began to 
turn their glances towards the countries of the Niger, and attempted 
to bring them and their valuable trade under their own control. In 
this endeavour they were successful after a prolonged struggle. In 
order to strengthen their hold on the new provinces so far separated 
from the mother-country, they adopted a policy of race assimilation. 
Mulai Ismail (1672) formed an army of Songhai warriors whom he 
intermarried with Moroccan women, and colonies of Moroccan 
soldiers and officials (Ruma) were settled in Songhai. These also inter- 
married with the natives, and naturally gave a fresh impulse to Islam. 

A last reaction of heathenism against Islam, which was now 
gaining the upper hand in the whole of the Western Sudan, found 
expression in the political uprising of the Bambara, a tribe of the 
Mandingo which had remained heathen. Continued molestation 
by their Moslem fellow-tribesmen, the Mande Jula, and the Malinke, 
drove them at the end of the sixteenth century to combine and 
found the Bambara kingdom with Segu as its capital. With varying 
fortunes, in which civil war and pressure from external enemies 
(such as the Soninke and the Fula, who were gradually gaining 
strength) played a part, this heathen government, with an almost 
entirely heathen population, survived till the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Among the crowd of political agitators and ambitious adven- 
turers who knew how to clothe their aspirations in a religious dress 
and thereby gain support among the people, there arose in 1850 
a personality of larger mould in Hadj Omar, a born soldier, who 
with a noble nature and genuine piety combined great energy and 
courage, tainted, however, by the ferocity characteristic of the 
Sudan. His ideal, like that of Mohammed Askia, was the founda- 
tion of a great Mohammedan theocracy. So far as his continuous 
wars allowed him leisure, he attempted to introduce a regular govern- 
ment in the cOnquered territories, to purify Islam and to spread 
the Mohammedan religion, pursuing the latter object by summary 
methods and in accordance with the principle cujus regio ejus religto. 
Even the Bambara were compelled by him to adopt Islam. 
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Omar’s upheaval began among the Mandingos of Bambuk and 
the Tukulor on the Senegal, and with his enthusiastic followers he 
advanced thence to Futa Jallon, where a holy war was proclaimed 
in 1861. He reduced Segu, the ancient Bambara capital, and 
dethroned the king, Mari Jara, making his own son, Ahmadu, sultan 
in his stead. Hadj Omar next directed his steps in a north-easterly 
direction against the Fula of Massina, who were also conquered, 
and compelled to accept his nephew Tijani ! as their ruler. 

Hadj Omar’s son Ahmadu of Segu was finally reduced to subjec- 
tion by the French in the eighties. The latter restored the heathen 
Bambara king Mari Jara, whereupon a large part of the population 
who had been forcibly converted to Islam returned to their ancestral 
religion. 

In the earlier political developments of the Western Sudan, 
the Fula are not very prominent. It is possible, though we have 
no exact information on the point, that the ruling families of the 
older kingdoms were partly of Fula origin, since at that time a 
considerable proportion of the population consisted of Fula, and 
wherever we come across this race in history we find that it invari- 
ably assumed a leading part. In the nineteenth century the Fula 
succeeded in bringing the Central and a considerable portion of the 
Western Sudan entirely under their own control. Their most im- 
portant creation in the west was Massina, in the western part of 
the bend of the Niger. This kingdom was of special importance for 
the intellectual development of Islam, and became the centre of an 
advanced Islamic culture, which was almost wholly the work of the 
Fula. Massina gained greater political prominence through the 
rise of Malam Ahmed Lobbo, a Fula, who started in 1816 from 
Sifaua, near Gando in the east, with a Fula army filled with enthusiasm 
for religious conquests, and overran Massina, which, at any rate in the 
principal centres, was already thoroughly islamized. After pro- 
longed conflicts with the Fula colonies which had already been 
established in this district, as well as with Arabs, Tuareg, and 
Bambara, he succeeded in erecting a kingdom under strict Moham- 


1 Tijani was eventually (1894) compelled to flee from the French. He is still living 
in Medina in Arabia and enjoys esteem as a scholar. There may be found in Arabia 
and Egypt a considerable number of Mohammedans of quality (chiefly Fula) from 
the Western and Central Sudan, to whom it is an intolerable thought that they should 
be in subjection to a European, that is to say, a Christian, power. These exiles‘ere 
largely supported from the revenues of the Khedive. 
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medan rule. The capital, founded at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, was Hamdallahi (‘‘ God be praised ”’). 

Another focus of Islamic culture is the once famous trade centre 
Timbuktu, for the possession of which the Arabs, Tuareg, and Fula 
long contended, and thereby brought about its decay. The city has 
for centuries been a home of Islamic science. Famous teachers, 
chiefly Arabs and Fula, had their schools here and drew students from 
a wide area. Ibn Batuta, who visited Timbuktu in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, tells us that “ unless one went very early to the 
mosque on Friday it was impossible to find a place, so crowded was 
the attendance.” 

In the small states further east, Islam, as has already been in- 
dicated, was introduced through the political and civilizing influences 
proceeding from the already islamized west and its larger kingdoms. 
Thus Kong, which has been famous from early times for the pro- 
duction of kola, was colonized from the west in the seventeenth 
century by Mande Jula. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
they became the rulers of the town of Kong and the surrounding 
district, which they then converted to Islam by peaceful means, so 
far as we know; the adoption of the new civilization led automatically 
to the acceptance of the new religion. The population of the town of 
Kong is at the present day wholly Mohammedan ; the language of 
trade is Mande. 

As the centre of a long-continued flourishing trade in gold, salt, 
kola, and cloth, and as the meeting-place of frequented trade routes, 
the gold country of Bonduku, lying south-east from Kong, possesses 
great importance. In the chief town, Kintampo, besides the 
natives, the Mandingo, the inhabitants of the Gold Coast and the 
Hausa have their own quarters. A place of equal importance is 
Salaga, the capital of the kingdom of Gonja, lying on the boundary 
between Togo and the Gold Coast, the inhabitants of which are 
also to a large extent Mandingo who immigrated at an early period. 
It is a meeting-place of traders from the whole of the Central Sudan. 
Occasional reference has already been made to the states of Da- 
gomba, Mossi, Gurma, and Borgu, lying further east. They all 
came into existence centuries ago, mainly as the result of influence 


1 Where the Fula gained political preponderance, they frequently showed a tendency 
to regulate strictly the life of the population according to Mohammedan law. They 
enforced a regular attendance at the religious services, prohibited tobacco-smoking and 
alcohol, and even tried to suppress polygamy, and to introduce bigamy instead. 
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from the west, but they have nevertheless in essentials maintained 
their distinctive character and heathen religion. The distance 
between them and the political centres of Mohammedanism was 
too great for them to be absorbed by the latter. Even the Fula 
who, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, attempted to 
occupy Mossi, Borgu, and Gurma from the north, were unsuccessful 
in obtaining any permanent footing in the country. 

The last great political convulsion in the Western Sudan was 
brought about by Samori, an ambitious and unscrupulous con- 
queror, who, by murder, fire, and slave-raiding, acquired a large 
kingdom. His domineering and reckless behaviour enabled him 
to secure followers wherever he came, but at the same time made 
him a terror to the peaceful population. Unlike Hadj Omar and 
Mohammed Askia, he was quite indifferent to Islam, although he 
occasionally made use of it to further his own ends. From 1874 
he gave himself the title Almami, gathered a host of freebooters 
about him, and in a succession of bloodthirsty and cruel raids 
conquered the country on both sides of the Upper Niger as far as 
Sierra Leone. 

The Central Sudan, that is, the country between the Niger and 
Lake Chad, received Islam to some extent from the north, but 
chiefly from Egypt. 

According to Barth, the first Mohammedan king of Bornu was 
Hume (Hami ?), who adopted Islam towards the end of the eleventh 
century. Both he and his son and successor are said to have died 
in Egypt, while on the way to Mecca. At any rate this report points 
to relations with the east at an early period. When and in what 
way Islam found an entrance among the natives is uncertain. Since 
we hear of Mohammedan preachers in this neighbourhood at an early 
period, it may be supposed that they had a considerable share in 
the work of conversion. Besides this, the increasingly active trade 
relations with Tripoli and the invasion of Arab tribes must have 
also contributed to its spread. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, according to Arabic sources, “the true faith was sown 
far and wide in Kanem.” 

In Bagirmi Islam did not begin to spread before the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. When the state was founded about 
the middle of the sixteenth century by a heathen chief, all its in- 
habitants were heathen. “ Bagirmi rose out of the darkness of 
heathenism some years after the introduction of Islam into Wadai,” 
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that is, towards the end of the seventeenth century.! The nomad 
Arabs, who moved into the country before the close of the tenth 
century, and the Fula tribes, who had already settled there at an 
early period, appear to have exerted equally little influence on the 
religion of the natives. 

When Malo, the eldest son of King Delubirni, ascended the 
throne in the second half of the seventeenth century, he became 
involved in a struggle with his younger brother, Abdallah, who 
claimed the throne on the ground of being a Mohammedan. Abdallah 
was ultimately victorious, and as king introduced Islam into the 
country. The fourth ruler in succession to Abdallah, Mohammed 
el Amin, had already acquired the title of Hadj. In his reign, about 
the end of the eighteenth century, the majority of his subjects 
were converted to Islam. About this time the kingdom was at the 
zenith of its power; before this it had paid tribute to Bornu, and 
in the nineteenth century it became dependent on Wadai. That 
Islam was not observed in any very strict fashion is evident from 
the fact that the successor and son of Mohammed el Amin married 
his own sister, so that the king of Wadai, Abd el Kerim Sabun, felt 
himself compelled to invade Bagirmito punish this blasphemous crime. 

It is probable that Islam was introduced into Bagirmi from 
the countries on its borders, that is, chiefly from Wadai, with which 
relations existed from early times, and to a lesser extent from Bornu, 
on which Bagirmi was politically dependent. 

It was from Bornu also that Islam reached the Hausa countries. 
This at least is maintained by Hausa traditions, and there is every 
ground for supposing that the neighbouring kingdom of Bornu 
exerted a religious as well as a general civilizing influence on the 
less developed Hausa territories. The oldest traces of Islam here 
—in Gobir, Katsina, Kano—lead back to the first half of the fifteenth 
century. According to the Tarikh-es-Sudan, the grandfather of the 
famous Ahmed Baba, in the reign of Sonni Ali of Songhai (1464-92), 
on his return journey from Mecca, visited Kano and other towns of 
the Sudan, and delivered lectures to a large concourse of students. 
Whether and to what extent this account is based on actual facts, 
we do not know. An important part in the introduction of Islam 
was played by Maghili, a native of Algeria, who, about 1500, travelled 


in the Sudan and preached the faith in various towns, including 
Katsina and Kano. 


1 Islam had, however, a footing in Wadai since the eleventh century. 
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The first Mohammedan king of Katsina, Madji, probably reigned 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

So far as can be ascertained, Islam found its way into the Hausa 
countries by peaceful methods; that is, by preachers from the 
east and north, by trade relations with North Africa, and by political 
influences emanating from Bornu and in the western province of 
Kebbi, also from Songhai. Kebbi was under the influence of Songhai 
from the sixteenth century, and its chiefs appear to have been 
Mohammedans from that time onwards. It is characteristic of the 
Hausa peoples, whose interest is centred on outward things, and 
who are but little susceptible to deep religious impressions, that 
after the partial success of Mohammedanism there should have 
been repeated lapses into heathenism. A struggle between the 
two religions was constantly going on in the majority of the 
Hausa States. Heathen and Mohammedan rulers appear to alternate 
until the occupation by the Fula. There are repeated complaints 
by the Hausa chroniclers that only the lower classes followed Islam, 
and that the religion was despised by the wealthy. It sometimes 
even happened that inconvenient preachers were put out of the way 
at the instigation of the worldly disposed kings. 

In the “‘ Hybrid Hausa States,” that is, the countries in which the 
language and civilization of the Hausa have found an entrance, in- 
cluding, e.g. Nupe, Bauchi, and Zanfara, Islam found a footing much 
later—in Bauchi and Nupe, for example, not till the nineteenth 
century—and even in the Hausa States proper there are still 
heathen districts. 

A complete political and religious revolution took place in 
the Hausa country at the beginning of the nineteenth century as 
the result of the conquests of the Fula Othman dan (i.e. the son of) 
Fodio. Individual groups of Fula from the east had settled in 
the Hausa country since the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
had spread even as far as Bornu and Bagirmi. They were often 
active in the propagation of Islam, but their small number and 
the political strength of those'among whom they had settled pre- 
vented them from gaining any influence in the public life of their 
neighbourhood; they were allowed to remain on sufferance. 
This state of affairs, the ignominy of which was keenly felt by 
many orthodox Fula, was brought to an end by Othman dan 
Fodio. To his deeply religious nature, filled with zeal for the 
purity and supremacy of Islam, and enriched by a literary educa- 
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tion, the oppressed condition of his countrymen who were devoted 
adherents of their religion must have been as humiliating as 
the heathen conduct of the royal court at Gobir was offensive. 
The movement which arose under his leadership was thus at once 
national and religious; but the latter influence was probably 
predominant, for it was not long before many zealous Mohammedans 
from among the Hausa joined his cause. After the youthful 
Fodio had completed his studies, he became a zealous preacher 
of Islam. He denounced the practice of prayers for the dead 
and the honour paid to departed saints; he also attacked the two 
prevailing sins of the Sudan, drunkenness and immorality. At the 
same time he sent letters to the kings of Bornu, Timbuktu, and other 
places, exhorting them to reform their lives and those of their 
subjects. As the tutor of a prince of Gobir he had many oppor- 
tunities of securing rights for his countrymen and fellow-believers, 
effecting the emancipation of Moslem slaves, and in similar ways 
furthering the cause. The revolution, which was carefully prepared 
by an organization in which all the influential Fula sheikhs of 
neighbouring countries as far as Nupe, Ilorin, and Yoruba were in- 
cluded, began in the early years of the nineteenth century, and 
was directed, in the first instance, against the king of Gobir. From 
Gobir Othman turned his attention first towards the west and subdued 
the province of Kebbi, making its capital, Gando, his residence. 
Then he pressed forward into the heart of the Hausa country and 
established his headquarters in Sokoto. From this centre, with 
the help of his brother Abdallah, and especially of his son Bello, he 
conquered all the Hausa States and united them to the Sultanate 
of Sokoto under his own suzerainty. Next, the generals of Othman 
turned their arms against Fumbina, lying to the south-east, and 
conquered it under the leadership of the Malam Adama, after whom 
they named it, Adamawa. The western branch of the Fula starting 
from Gando poured themselves to the south. While they were 
unable to maintain themselves in Borgu, Malam Dodo made himself 
master of Nupe in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The most southern Fula state in this western district is Ilorin in 
northern Yoruba, which was conquered as early as the beginning 
of the century, but was only to a small extent islamized. 


1 On the other hand, he knew no mercy towards those Hausa priests who did not 
join his party. The Chronicle informs us that when Othman found a Malam belonging 


to the party of the Hausa kings, he had him either executed at the stake or butchered 
like a sheep. 
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Othman dan Fodio died in 1817. His successors, among whom 
the most eminent was his son Bello, who like his father was an edu- 
cated Moslem zealous for reform, were able, at any rate for a time, 
to maintain the conquests of their great predecessor, and even in 
some degree to extend them. But the short period of prosperity 
was followed by permanent decline. A magnificent court life with 
all its intrigues and luxury, and a rapid growth of somewhat un- 
profitable literary tendencies, succeeded the pure religious zeal and 
the unassuming military temper of the early years. 

The conquests of the Fula in what is now Nigeria, and those 
in Adamawa extending as far as the Congo, marked both locally 
and historically the end of their political expansion. At the end 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
final occupation of the country by European powers took place, 
bringing the whole of the mighty Fula kingdom without any very 
great cost under Christian control. 

A final disturbance, which falls only partially within the territory 
which we are considering, was that caused by Rabeh. Rabeh was 
an officer of the notorious slave-trader Zubeir, in the Eastern Sudan. 
He set out for the west with a troop of adventurers, and founded 
to the south of Wadai a large kingdom, which for a time included 
Bornu and Bagirmi. He had no interest in religion, but with the 
object of making his enterprises more acceptable in the eyes of pious 
Mohammedans, and of securing military support, he repeatedly 
attempted to establish relations with the Sheikh of the Senussiya, who 
however declined to have anything to do with him. In the year 
1900 Rabeh was decisively beaten by the French, and his capital 
captured. This was the end of the last Mohammedan state in the 
Sudan. 


II 


It is difficult to gain a clear idea of the territorial, and still more 
of the numerical, distribution of Islam in the Sudan. Exact figures 
are frequently lacking with regard to the number of the population 
in general, and naturally in a still greater degree with regard to the 
adherents of each religion. Besides this there is the difficulty in 
many instances of determining whether a particular people is to be 
regarded as Mohammedan or as still heathen. From the convinced 
and educated Mohammedans of Timbo or Kano to the bush negroes, 
whose practice of religion consists merely in an effort to assimilate 
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themselves to the more fashionable religious society in dress and 
in the repetition of a few prayer forms or by hanging their amulet 
in a different way, there are numerous intermediate stages of con- 
version. It may be taken as certain, however, that the future even 
of these purely external adherents of Islam lies with that religion 
and not with heathenism. 

Owing to the fact that Islam was introduced from the north, it 
is in its northern half that the Sudan is most completely islamized. 
The population is Mohammedan, though not exclusively so, as far 
as the forest belt, and at many places Islam has broken through this 
belt and reached the coast by commercial expansion. Along the 
coast from Senegal to Kamerun there is hardly a single town of any 
importance which does not contain at least one mosque. The same 
is probably true of every place in the whole Sudan with more than 
from two to three thousand inhabitants. The purely Mohammedan 
peoples, in addition to the small number of Arabs, are the Moors, 
Fula, Tuareg, and Hausa. Accounts of heathen Fula appear from 
time to time, but they are probably based on defective information. 

For French West Africa, reference can be made to official 
estimates. According to these, there are, in the Province of Senegal, 
78,500 Fula and 158,000 Tukulor (Tekrur), a mixed race formed by 
intermarriage between the Fula and the indigenous tribes. Both 
have equal pride of race and are equally strict Mohammedans. 
The largest part of.the population is composed of the Wolof or Jolof, 
who are pure negroes, both physically and intellectually vigorous, 
and constitute the most valuable element in the colony. The large 
majority of them are Mohammedans, and heathenism is rapidly 
vanishing. On the other hand, the 190,000 Serer, formed by an inter- 
mixture of Fula and Jolof, have for the most part remained heathen 
to the present day. The Soninke, again, belonging to the Mandingo 
group, are entirely Mohammedan, and among the closely related 
Malinke there are very few heathen remaining. In French Guinea 
there are besides 670,000 Mohammedan Fula and 492,000 Malinke, 
who with the exception of an insignificant minority are also Moham- 
medan, about 385,000 Jallonke. The majority of these are still 
heathen, but according to the official French reports Islam is making 
rapid progress among them. The remaining inhabitants of the 
province, Temne, Mende, Nalu, Toma, Kissi, are predominantly 
or entirely heathen. The population of the Ivory Coast probably 
amounts to about two millions. Of these the Mande Jula, numbering 
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242,000, are Mohammedans. The Senufu, who also belong to the 
Mandingo, are for the most part heathen, while the remaining in- 
habitants are still almost untouched by Islam. The conditions 
in Dahome are equally favourable, where out of a population of 
655,000, only 60,000 or 70,000 are Mohammedan. The Dendi, who 
live on the banks of the Niger, are all strict Mohammedans, and this 
is true also of the Fula who are settled throughout Barba beside the 
villages of the natives. Among the really indigenous population, 
Islam has taken little root. The province of the Upper Senegal and 
Niger includes the Bambara, who number 477,000, and have re- 
mained almost entirely heathen. There are less than 20,000 Mo- 
hammedans among them, but this number at the present time, when 
they have ceased to have a separate political existence, is increasing 
with considerable rapidity. The same is true of what was formerly 
the kingdom of Mossi, in which also Islam is likely to be the religion 
of the future, although the majority of the natives still have a pre- 
ference for heathen customs. The population of the province of 
Upper Senegal and Niger amounts to about five or five and a half 
millions, and perhaps one and a half or two millions of these may be 
Mohammedans. 

Hardly any particulars are available with regard to the number 
of Mohammedans in the English Colonies, and it is necessary to have 
recourse to individual expressions of opinion. Sierra Leone has 
1,307,000 inhabitants, the great majority of whom are heathen. The 
few Fula in the north and the greater part of the Mandingo are Moham- 
medan, but the Temneand Mendeare predominantly heathen, although 
the number of Mohammedans among them is actively increasing. 
Throughout the coast towns there is a strong Mohammedan popula- 
tion. Port Lokko, for example, was in 1903 almost entirely Moham- 
medan. In Freetown there are five Mohammedan schools, supported 
by the Government, with 760 scholars in a population of 34,000. 
Thus the situation in Sierre Leone is that Islam has penetrated from 
the interior to the coast, and has practically taken possession of the 
coast towns, while the village inhabitants near the coast within a 
narrow strip of territory have maintained their heathen religion. 
Of the 1,600,000 inhabitants of the Gold Coast, it is estimated that 
858,000 live in the Northern Territories and 288,000 in Ashanti. 
Though still predominantly heathen, these are in great danger of 
becoming islamized. Almost every place of any importance possess- 
ing trade connexions has a mosque, a Mohammedan school, and a 
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Mohammedan population, which though composed partly of foreign 
traders is adding to itself in the Northern Territories a steadily 
increasing number of the resident population. In Tamale, the capital 
of the Northern Territories, out of a total population of 6000, about 
1000 are Mohammedan. In Ashanti, and on the Gold Coast proper, 
Islam is also making progress, though this is principally due to the 
immigration of Hausa and Mandingo traders.! Mr. Rodger, in 
the Journal of the African Society for 1909, gives the number of 
Mohammedans on the whole Gold Coast as 100,000 and it would 
probably not be too high to put it at the present time at 150,000 or 
180,000. The number of Mohammedans, especially in the north, 
is probably under-estimated. Thus Mamprusi, which at one time con- 
trolled the whole of Dagomba, is governed by the Imam in Gambaga, 
from which we may safely conclude that not only a considerable portion 
of his subjects is Mohammedan, but also that Islam is likely to spread. 

In recent years Islam has probably made the most rapid 
progress in Nigeria, which has a population perhaps of six- 
teen millions, and especially in Southern Nigeria, which a few 
decades ago was almost entirely heathen. In Northern Nigeria, 
the country of the Hausa and the Fula invaders, Islam is throughout 
the dominant religion. The Hausa, Fula, and Kanuri are wholly 
Mohammedan, though in a number of places heathen tribes are living 
among them, for example, the Gwari and Kadara in the Hausa 
country. So also in the neighbourhood of Yola the population is 
mainly heathen, while the town itself is Mohammedan. The tribes 
south of the Niger and Benue and to the north and east of the 
Niger are predominantly heathen. Of the nine or ten million in- 
habitants of Northern Nigeria, possibly two or three millions are 
heathen, though in the face of the overwhelming superiority in 
numbers and civilization of the Mohammedans living in close contact 
with them, they are in danger of surrendering their heathenism within 
the next few decades. In Southern Nigeria, on the other hand, in 
spite of the fact that Islam has made quite remarkable progress in 
recent times, there are no exclusively Mohammedan communities. 
Islam has made its chief conquests in the large towns, and what it 
would mean if it were to become the dominant spiritual power in 
these towns is evident from the following figures showing their 


1In Ashanti there was the nucleus of a Mohammedan population as early as 1750, 
so that the progress of Islam here during the past century and a half has not been 
considerable. 
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population—Ibadan, 842,000, Ilesha, 389,000, Abeokuta, 265,000, 
Oyo, 217,000, Lagos, 102,000. Each of these towns has its mosques ; 
several of them have more than fifty. In Lagos, which is a centre of 
Christian missionary activity, about half the population is at the 
present day Mohammedan. In many of the other towns, including 
those of the eastern province and on the coast, Mohammedanism is 
increasing rapidly. 

The small colony of Gambia, with a population of 16,000, has about 
9,000 Mohammedans—Mandingo, Jolof, Fula. 

Of the German Colonies, Togo is almost entirely heathen. With 
a total population of about one million, the number of native Moham- 
medans is given in the official report as only 14,000, which seems a 
rather low estimate. Mohammedans belonging to the indigenous 
population, with a disposition to proselytize, are to be found especially 
among the Dagomba and in the extreme north, in Mangu and its 
neighbourhood ; while among the rest of the population, Mohamme- 
dans are limited to the immigrant Hausa and Fula. 

Kamerun has in Adamawa and German Bornu an exclusively 
Mohammedan population, although everywhere a sprinkling of 
heathen is found. Besides the Fula, with their bondsmen and slaves, 
numbering in all about 320,000, the Kanuri, the Shua Arabs, the 
Kotoko, the northern Musgu, and a small portion of the Mandara 
(about 40,000 out of 310,000), are Mohammedans. Altogether from 
600,000 to 800,000 of the two or three million inhabitants of Kamerun 
are probably Mohammedan. 

In Liberia, the Kru, the Grebo, the Kpwesi, who inhabit the north- 
western and central interior, are predominantly heathen, while the 
Vai and Mandingo are Mohammedan. 


Ill 


That Islam represents for the African a higher stage of social or- 
ganization than heathenism cannot be doubted by any one who has 
seriously studied the question on the spot. It is not accidental that 
the more highly endowed and intellectually alert tribes, such as the 
Hamite peoples of the Sudan, have adopted Mohammedanism, and 
at the present day all reports agree that it is the more intelligent 
part of the population which is favourably disposed towards Islam. 
The advantages of the new religion are so obvious to the negro, 
and so many factors in the history of the Sudan have smoothed the 
way for Islam, that one is almost inclined to wonder why the results 
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achieved in the course of ten centuries are not even greater than they 
are seen to be at the present day. 

What are the means to which Islam owes its successes and its 
failures ? The first very strong impression which one gets is that the 
expansion of Islam has taken place in the main automatically and 
without any direct effort. It seems indeed to be the undesigned and 
accidental by-product of other movements, whether political, social, 
or economic. Up to a certain point, however, it is true that the 
triumphant advance of Islam has been a spiritual and purely religious 
movement, the ultimate sources of which can hardly be traced, and 
which has availed itself of external circumstances as its vehicle. 

As has been shown in the preceding section, the chief conquerors 
of the Sudan were Mohammedans. In their political enterprises 
it is difficult to distinguish between holy wars undertaken for the 
spread of the religion and those which were carried on for purely 
temporal ends. In the conquests of Samori, Rabeh, and thousands 
of their lesser compeers, religious motives played a negligible part. 
But the result was none the less a gain for Islam. The superior 
strength of the new religion was made evident to the heathen, and 
this sufficed to shake their confidence in their pagan divinities. The 
temptation to adopt Islam was especially great when conversion was 
sufficient to deliver them from the exactions of their masters, and 
to admit them as members of the class to which their conquerors be- 
longed. According to Mohammedan law, a believer cannot be sold 
asaslave. Although in the early period this provision was certainly 
observed only in exceptional instances, it was nevertheless necessary 
that some regard should be paid to negro fellow-believers, and this fact 
was naturally a powerful attraction to the heathen to join the Moham- 
medan community. In the holy wars, genuine religious zeal, which 
sought to promote the glory of Allah and the extension of His king- 
dom, was undoubtedly sometimes an impelling motive. Even at the 
present day among the ruling races of the Sudan, the holy war, 
that is, subjugation by force, is regarded as the natural and normal 
means of conversion, and as more effective than preaching.’ But 


1 Mungo Park gives us a message sent by the Moslem king of Futa Toro to his pagan 
neighbour : ‘“‘ With this knife Abd el Qader will condescend to shave the head of Damel 
if Damel will embrace the Mohammedan faith; and with this other knife Abd el 
Qader will cut the throat of Damel if Damel refuses to embrace it.’’ These words 
find an echo in those with which a young Arab from Bornu addressed Captain Burton, 
in the palace of the king of Abeokuta: ‘‘ Give those guns and powder to us, and we 
will soon islamize these dogs.” 
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even where the holy war aimed at furthering truly religious ends, 
its missionary results were hardly greater than those of purely political 
conquests. Both tended to degenerate into extensive slave- 
raids, and it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that in the interest 
even of many pious rulers the capture of slaves held a foremost 
place. Slave-raiding was for both the larger and smaller of the 
Sudanic states an important source of income, and frequently the 
sole one. As there was no regular financial administration the trade 
in human beings was the only available means of supporting the 
army and defraying other expenses. As soon as any check was im- 
posed on this trade, the state began to decay, and this drying-up of 
revenue was seldom long in beginning, since the governor of each 
province attempted to make himself as soon as possible independent 
of central control, in order that he might turn to his own account the 
profitable capture of slaves. Even the latest conquests of the 
Fula had as their object the opening up of new reservoirs of slaves. 
Under these circumstances, the conqueror could have no object in 
making the heathen adopt his religion, since this would impose 
restrictions on his exactions. On the other hand these slave-raids 
and the atrocities by which they were accompanied awakened among 
the heathen a profound hatred against Islam and its representatives. 
Even when they were compelled to accept the religion of their bitter 
enemies, they remained heathen at heart, and frequently only 
waited for an opportunity to return to their original faith. In 
other instances, especially where heathen tribes had developed 
a strong government, and in connexion with it a form of 
religion which transcended tribal limitations and found expression 
in a national system of worship, the violent propaganda of the 
Mohammedans had the effect of forcing on the heathen state a 
more closely knit unity and a more determined adherence to its 
own faith, as for example, in Mossi and Gurma, and among the 
Bambara. 

An apparently opposite policy, which nevertheless was directed 
to the same end of opening up new sources of revenue, was pursued 
for a time by the Mohammedan rulers in Bambara. The conquering 
Tukulor attempted here to develop the exploitation of their subjects 
in a permanent and systematic way by annually sending out armed 
bands, including Marabouts, to convert the heathen to Islam, or if 
that failed, to lay waste their villages. The payment of the tithe 
was then imposed on the new converts, and in addition to this, an 
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annual tribute, both of which found their way, as often in the Sudan, 
into the treasury of the ruler 

Wherever Islam appeared, not in the form of a temporary con- 
quest or of annually repeated slave-raids, but of a permanent occupa- 
tion and regular government, its intellectual and political superiority 
and its power of assimilation were so strong that the heathen in- 
habitants of the kingdom adopted the religion of their masters. 
This factor was decisive among the early Mandingo population and 
the inhabitants of Bornu and Bagirmi. If the Sudan had not fallen 
into the hands of European powers, this process would have been 
going on at the present day. The Bambara, and the still heathen 
population of the Sultanate of Sokoto, including Northern and a 
considerable part of Southern Nigeria and the country extending from 
Adamawa in a south-westerly direction as far as the forests, would 
in that case have become Mohammedan in a comparatively short 
period, whereas at the present day in a large part of this territory 
Islam is making no very marked progress. 

It was only to be expected that the Mohammedan potentates 
who were dispossessed by the Europeans would not easily adapt 
themselves to the new order, and that many attempts would be made 
by them to regain their former influence. All the European colonies 
in the Sudan, and especially the French, have had experience of 
rebellions of this kind. These revolts are marked by the following 
features: (1) The religious motive is prominent ; the leader of the 
revolt professes to have been commissioned by Allah to resist the 
unbelievers and convert the heathen, and is almost always a Mara- 
bout. (2) The movement is restricted within a comparatively small 
area. (8) Only a small part of the population, whether Moham- 
medan or heathen, declares itself actively on the side of the rebel 
leader, and as soon as he suffers a decisive defeat, he is deserted by his 
followers and his project is at an end. The leaders are frequently 
inspired by genuine enthusiasm, and the title of Mahdi, which they 
are fond of adopting, is taken quite seriously ; they wish to serve 
Allah and his cause. In the great majority of cases, however, their 
motives are greed and ambition, their object being to increase their 
revenue and reputation, or to restore their political power. It is 
improbable that a really great Mahdi will ever arise in the Sudan and 
succeed in creating an effective organization against the European 
domination. Too many of the natives have come to understand the 
superior strength and the beneficial results of European government 
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to allow themselves to be made the instruments of an ambitious 
claimant, whose prospects of success are doubtful from the beginning 
and whose rule would bring no advantages to the majority of the 
inhabitants. Only circumstances of a wholly exceptional kind, 
moreover, could overcome the national differences, which are as 
marked among the Mohammedans as among the heathen, and unite 
the tribes under a single leader against the common enemy. 

Among the political factors which have contributed to the spread 
of Islam may be reckoned also the peaceful invasion of heathen 
districts by Mohammedan tribes. The first influences towards the 
islamizing of the Western Sudan were of this nature. Immigrants 
from the north brought Islam with them and practised it in their 
new home within their own tribal community, thus making it appear a 
desirable possession in the eyes of the heathen. Ina similar way the 
Arabs, the Tuareg, and the Fula were later intentionally or un- 
intentionally the pioneers of Islam. The latter especially frequently 
exerted a direct missionary influence on their environment in the 
way that has been mentioned. The preponderance of these Moham- 
medan foreign communities became in many cases so great that it was 
difficult for a heathen chief to maintain his authority over his alien 
Mohammedan subjects, who naturally looked down on the Kafirs, 
and who continually threatened to become a state within a state. 
The one sure means of escaping this danger and of consolidating 
his power was for the chieftain to become a convert to Islam. This 
took place as a rule simultaneously with the conversion of his immedi- 
ate following and the members of his household, and easily became 
the occasion of a general movement towards the new religion. 

Far more important than political activity was the part played in 
the spread of Islam by social influences, although they cannot in the 
same degree as the former be described as direct means of pro- 
paganda. The social influence exerted by Islam was, except in a few 
instances, undesigned, but it was very far-reaching. Always and 
everywhere the religion of Mohammed presented itself to the 
negro as a higher civilization. Even from the racial standpoint, 
the representatives of Islam impressed the heathen negro as be- 
longing to a superior order. They came on the scene as the 
possessors of large herds of cattle, horses, and camels. They were 
brave and warrior peoples, the leaders of large armies, the 
founders of powerful states. Many of them understood the 
wonderful art of reading and writing, others were far-travelled 
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merchants who were in direct relation with the countries of the 
white peoples, whose goods they introduced, and thereby secured 
for themselves a higher standard of living and prosperity. Their 
behaviour was that of an educated and self-confident aristocracy. 
In accordance with the methods of African commerce, the Mandingo 
and Hausa merchant who carries on trade with the heathen settles 
down among them. His superior manner of life, his richer clothing, 
his purer worship, are a daily sermon to the negro on the text, 
“This foreigner is a greater and nobler being than thyself.’”” The 
clever trader, and still more the Malam who is able to write, by their 
knowledge of the world, their education, and their attitude of haughty 
exclusiveness or condescending patronage as the circumstances may 
demand, soon make themselves respected and welcome guests with 
the leading men and at the court of the chief. They know how to 
become useful and indispensable to heathen rulers, and take advan- 
tage of the favoured position which they thus acquire to secure 
privileges for their fellow-believers. The chief becomes gradually 
disinclined to practise his own religion in the presence of Moham- 
medans, and begins to be ashamed of it and to neglect it. It 
is only a step from this to sympathy with the new faith, and the 
step is made easier by the fact that the new religion is bound up with 
the new civilization, with which the heathen are, in the first instance, 
concerned. In adopting the civilization, it is natural to adopt the 
religion also. A beginning is made by putting on Mohammedan 
dress, and this is followed, as convenience may suggest, by the 
observance of individual precepts of the religion, such as the times of 
prayer, ablutions, and similar observances. 

Where Mohammedans settle in the midst of a heathen popula- 
tion, intermarriage becomes inevitable, especially since the settlers 
and merchants do not as a rule bring their wives with them, and 
therefore form unions with heathen women. The requisition of 
heathen women was made on a large scale by the great Mohammedan 
princes, who, especially when they settled at a distance from Moham- 
medan centres, often maintained enormous harems with sometimes 
as many as two thousand inmates. These women, and above all 
their children, whether legitimate or illegitimate, become Mohamme- 
dans without exception. The system of household slavery and 
serfdom works in the same direction. In war, every soldier receives 
his share of the slave booty. A Mohammedan of position requires 
for the management of his household and farms a considerable 
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number of slaves, which sometimes amounts to several thousand in 
the case of leading men. The officers and higher officials in addition 
to this have a definite number of villages assigned to them by the 
sovereign, the labour and taxes of the inhabitants of which are 
entirely at their disposal. As is natural, all those who are thus 
directly dependent on Mohammedans rapidly adopt the religion of 
their masters. Passarge estimates that in Adamawa there are, in 
addition to the 50,000 or 100,000 Fula, 245,000 slaves and serfs of 
the latter, who have become Mohammedans. 

Occasionally, however, Islam makes its appearance also in a 
benevolent guise, as the liberator of oppressed peoples. The division 
into the two classes of oppressors and oppressed in the Sudan is not 
due to Islam, but has existed from time immemorial. Wandering 
Mohammedan preachers have taken advantage of this condition of 
affairs, and when their message has been rejected by the upper classes, 
have turned to the oppressed masses. This was the case especially 
among the Jolof. Here the mass of the agricultural population was 
held down and exploited by its aristocratic masters. The Marabout 
preachers of Islam not only fostered in the name of religion the deep- 
rooted hatred of the lower classes against their oppressors, but united 
them in a determined resistance. A complete social revolution thus 
took place, in which the Marabouts became the leaders of the un- 
privileged but already islamized masses, who succeeded in extorting 
one right after another. So long as the heathen chiefs had the upper 
hand, they made no attempt to conceal their contempt for Islam, 
which was the religion of the poorer classes. Gradually, however, 
a change took place, and the influence of the new faith grew to such 
an extent that heathen potentates, unless they wished to see power 
slip from their grasp, had no choice but to adopt Islam, however 
humiliating such a step might be. Similar social effects of Islam 
are described in the Hausa chronicles, where the chiefs at first did not 
wish to have anything to do with the new religion, which imposed 
restrictions on their excesses, and the preachers therefore turned 
from them and attempted to win the lower classes. Motives of a 
similar kind also played a part in the revolt of Othman. That Islam, 
when it attained to power, should later have repudiated its original 
social connexions and have placed itself at the service of the upper 
classes can cause no surprise. History furnishes plenty of analogies 
to such a change of front. 

Religious activity in the sense of direct propaganda has been of 
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far less importance for the islamization of the Sudan than political 
and social influences. Where it has made its appearance it has always 
been isolated and entirely unsystematic. It is impossible to speak of 
an organized missionary activity in the Sudan. As in the earlier 
centuries, so at the present day it occasionally happens that a pious 
Moslem becomes a preacher of Islam from purely religious motives, 
but instances of this are exceptional. Before a Church can carry 
on regular organized missionary work, it must possess greater moral 
and religious forces than Islam has at its command. A better 
opportunity of bearing witness to the faith is found in private con- 
versations, for which the ordinary and intimate intercourse of daily 
life and the interest of the negro in religious matters always provide 
occasions. Of course such opportunities for active propaganda are 
taken advantage of only by a few, and these chiefly Malams (Mara- 
bouts). The main points in the Mohammedan teaching on which 
emphasis is laid in such conversations with a view to winning the 
heathen, are the unity and omnipotence of God, the condemnation of 
idolatry, the hope of paradise, and above all, the promised and 
readily believed efficacy of amulets, which are sanctioned by Allah 
and His word, and the working of miracles. In these attempts 
at conversion, a vigorous use is also made of worldly arguments. 
The higher social position of Mohammedans, their far-reaching 
influence with the leading men of the country and with Europeans, 
the alleged superiority of the Mohammedans over the Christians 
in civilization and in political power, are painted in glowing 
colours, and when necessary, with the grossest misrepresenta- 
tion of facts, before the eyes of the unsuspecting negro. Towards 
heathen customs, the attitude of the Mohammedan is, according to 
circumstances, one of good-humoured derision or of fanatical op- 
position, but it is always one of unmistakable contempt and dis- 
approval. It is a modern, and up to the present quite rare, pheno- 
menon for a Mohammedan preacher to come forward as the rival of 
the Christian missionary and to enter into a discussion with him when 
he is preaching to the heathen. 

The Mohammedan propaganda experienced a remarkably powerful 
revival through the advent of European colonial enterprise in the 
Sudan. Although political methods of expansion have been sup- 
pressed, the social and religious means of propaganda can now be 
employed with an effectiveness hitherto unknown. The gulf which 
formerly existed between the rulers and the ruled, and which was 
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created chiefly by existing political relations, decreased with the 
abolition of political independence and the equal treatment of all 
classes of the population by the European. Its place has been 
taken by a growing mutual approximation which prepares the way 
for a peaceful propaganda. Still more advantageous for Islam is 
the economic activity of the colonial powers. Not only is most of 
the trade in the hands of Mohammedans, but these also form the 
more intelligent part of the population and that which is most ready 
to understand the measures of the Government and to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities created by it. They are thus regarded 
by the Government as the most valuable element of the population, 
and have all kinds of favours conceded to them. The heathen 
are of course not slow to mark this preference for Mohammedans, 
and it is only natural that those who are intellectually most 
alive should attach themselves by conversion to the favoured 
class. The heathen are further impressed by the fact that 
Islam is officially recognized and respected by the colonial Govern- 
ments as a religious society, while heathenism is completely ignored. 
This is most marked in two institutions—the native army and the 
school. In most of the European colonies it is taken for granted 
that those who join the army thereby become Mohammedans. 
The majority of the colonial Governments maintain out of public 
funds schools in which the Mohammedan religion is officially assigned 
a place in the curriculum. Those who attend these schools, even 
if they are heathen, receive religious instruction in Islam, and 
naturally become Mohammedans. 


IV 


From what has been already said, it is evident that the chief 
impulse towards the adoption of Islam by the negro comes from 
social influences. In individual instances there may be associated 
with the conversion vague hopes of political emancipation and a 
desire to bring about the unification of the black races, but these do 
not at the present day play any important part. The dominant 
consideration is rather the desire through the adoption of Islam 
to obtain better conditions of life. This hope has always in the 
Sudan been the chief motive of conversion, and it has gained in 
strength since European colonization began. The latter has given 
rise among the inert mass of the negro population to a movement 
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which expresses itself in a consciousness of inferiority and a recog- 
nition of the necessity of learning if it is to maintain its place 
amid the new forces. One might naturally expect that the negro 
would seek to attach himself to the race which represents the new 
movement, that is, to the European. This is actually the case 
where European influence is active, and where Islam has not found 
a footing among the indigenous population. In the coast districts 
of Kamerun, Nigeria, Togo, and the Gold Coast, and to some extent 
also of Sierra Leone and Gambia, a strong movement towards 
Christianity is manifest, which has undoubtedly been furthered 
by the influence of colonial enterprise. In these districts the glory of 
Mohammedan civilization and religion is beginning to pale before 
that of the Christian. It is quite otherwise, however, in districts 
where Islam has already become an imposing power. The favour 
shown by many government officials towards Islam, and the main- 
tenance of specifically Mohammedan institutions, such as schools, 
law-courts, and festivals, make the negro feel that Mohammedan 
civilization and religion are equal to those of the European. And 
above all, Islam presents itself to the African in an African garb. 
Even the Arabs in the Sudan, and of course still more the Moham- 
medan blacks, are immeasurably nearer to the negro in their manner 
of life than are the Europeans. When the negro adopts Islam, 
he at once becomes a member of the higher social class. He is 
admitted without any restrictions into the Mohammedan society.! 
He quickly gains self-confidence and self-respect, and feels that he 
is a member of a world-encircling organization. He enters into a 
clearly defined relationship with Europeans. The despised bush 
negro becomes a Mohammedan of position, whom even the European 
involuntarily treats with respect. It is quite otherwise when a 
heathen joins the Christian community. We Europeans remain 
foreigners to the African, and when he outwardly adopts our civiliza- 
tion, he does not really understand it. We have not yet fully learne‘, 
not even the missionaries, to comprehend the negro in his distinctive 
qualities. We have not taken sufficient trouble to understand 
his civilization and to ennoble it with the help of our own and of 
Christianity ; instead of this we are destroying his civilization 
and seeking to substitute our own. We are thus exposed to the 
danger of turning the negro into a mere caricature of the European, 


1“ At the great Mohammedan festival Emir and slave kneel side by side ; master 
and servant together prostrate themselves in one common act of devotion ”’ (Orr). 
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while Islam makes him a self-respecting African. Moreover, the 
Europeanized negro never obtains among the whites that social 
equality to which Islam admits him readily. There are Europeans 
who take little pains to conceal the fact that the Christian “* nigger ” 
is as contemptible in their eyes as the bush negro, and they not 
seldom take every opportunity of expressing their preference for 
Mohammedans. This sufficiently explains the fact that recently 
even natives who have received a Christian education have become 
advocates of Islam. Since they need never expect a position of 
equality among their European fellow-believers, they are disposed 
to see in Islam the religion of the modern African. 

The negro’s conviction of the social superiority of Islam rests 
in the last resort on a religious basis, since he is unable to conceive 
of any striking exhibition of power as proceeding from other than 
a religious source. ‘‘ The Mohammedans know more of God than 
we do,” and “ Their God is stronger than ours,” are statements 
which express his deep and deliberate conviction. Now there is 
nothing strange to the negro in changing the object of his worship. 
When a village community hears of a powerful divinity belonging 
to a neighbouring tribe, it transplants by public resolution the new 
worship into its native village. Similarly whole village districts 
or individual family groups have not infrequently exchanged the 
worship of their god for that of Allah, because the latter promised 
them greater advantages.! The heathen is bound to his divinity 
by no inward attachment. If the god fails to render the services 
which have been expected, or if he works injury instead of blessing, 
he is easily given up. Besides this the heathen divinities are attached 
to particular localities; they have their regular places of worship 
where alone sacrifices and prayers can be offered to them. As a 
result of the European occupation, however, there has been a con- 
siderable movement of the population; the labourer, the artisan, 
the merchant, and the official leave their native village for months 
and years and even for life, and with it they leave their ancestral 
religious practices. It is hardly likely ever to occur to them that 
they could worship their ancestral deities in a distant place. But 
the mental life of the negro is so permeated by religion that, except 
in the few instances where his religious nature has been atrophied 


' Childless women, instead of applying to heathen charms as they used to do, now 
frequently go to the Malam ; as a condition of success the obligation is always imposed 
upon the mothers of bringing up their future children as Mohammedans. 
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through long intercourse with irreligious Europeans, he cannot live 
without religion. In adopting a new faith, he is likely, unless he 
limits himself to the scanty use of a few charms, to attach himself 
to the religion which predominates in his new environment, and this 
is far more frequently Islam than Christianity. 

One would do the negro an injustice, however, if one were to 
attribute his inclination towards Islam exclusively to the lower 
range of religious motives. The African knows a real longing for 
the living God. To many a thoughtful negro the impressive doctrine 
of the unity of God, the omnipotent Lord, comes as a revelation. 
From even the simplest and poorest place of Mohammedan prayer, 
his mind receives a powerful impression that worship is here being 
offered to the one invisible God. To this divine unity the whole 
of the religious outlook of Islam seems to him to correspond. It 
offers a unified system, comprehending the whole of life in its least 
as well as in its greatest manifestations, and clearly defined doctrines 
which give an exhaustive answer to all questions relating both to 
this life and to the next. These recommend themselves to his simple 
sense far more than the complicated system of the Europeans, with 
whom civilization and religion appear to be two quite different and 
independent entities. The question of the future life in particular 
plays a large part in the inner life of the negro, and it is dealt with 
by Islam in a manner that corresponds perfectly to his desires and 
is in striking contrast to the picture of hopeless terror which his 
own religion has impressed upon his soul. The conditions of entry 
into paradise are laid down with exactness, and conformity with 
them seems by no means a heavy burden, since they leave his 
favourite habits and his moral ideas and practices untouched. 

j 


V 


To form an estimate of the effects produced by the spread of 
Islam is not easy. It is often perplexing to determine whether 
any particular advance in civilization is really due to religion or 
is to be regarded as the product of general development. This is 
especially true in the political sphere. The difference between 
the hopelessly divided and therefore politically weak heathen 
tribes and the barbarous kingdoms such as Ashanti and Dahome 
on the one hand, and the great Islamic States, such as Sokoto, 
Bornu, Segu, Massina, and Songhai on the other, is very marked. 
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The latter, judged even by European standards, were important 
formations comprising a large area of country, and possessing 
a real political and social organization, a division of the populace 
into social classes, an ordered central and provincial adminis- 
tration, a system of taxation, written laws, and a developed 
system of justice. It would be a mistake, however, to attribute 
these achievements exclusively to Islam. The determining factor 
was not the religious creed but the difference of race. The founders 
of the Sudan States were men of the light-coloured stronger peoples 
of the north. It must, of course, be admitted that the idea of a 
great Mohammedan theocratically governed state and the desire 
to win new adherents for the religion frequently gave a powerful 
impulse to political expansion. It would not be possible to imagine 
a Sonni Ali, Mohammed Askia, Hadj Omar, or even an Othman 
dan Fodio as anything but Mohammedan. But in the proper task 
of religion—in fostering the moral life of the states which had been 
welded together by bloody conquests, in bringing home to the rulers 
their responsibilities towards the conquered peoples, and in securing 
the victory of law and justice—Islam failed altogether It is true 
that individual rulers manifested good intentions in these directions, 
and a real sympathy with their subjects, but as a rule in the holy 
wars the most atrocious cruelties were practised, bloodthirsty slave- 
raids were carried on, and a free rein was given to murder, burning, 
and plunder in the name of religion. Too frequently religion was 
made a cloak for exaction and extortion with the object of increasing 
political power. 

It is sometimes made a charge against Islam that it tends to 
bring about an undesirable uniformity and to destroy national 
individuality. That in the creation of large states and as the result 
of a common religious creed and a common civilization many tribal 
peculiarities should disappear is inevitable. So far from being 
a loss, however, this represents rather an advance from tribal 
divisions to a more developed organization better adapted to the 
life of a nation and state. Indeed it may be said on the contrary 
that many peoples owe the preservation of their national character 
to Islam. The wandering Fula, and in many places the Hausa 
and Mandingo, would have been much more exposed to the danger 
of being absorbed by their environment if the difference of religion 
had not served as a protection. On the other hand, the influence 
of Islam on the peoples which adopted it has not been strong enough 
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to crush out their individuality or overcome national peculiarities. 
The national consciousness of the Sudanese is stronger than 
their religious attachment. The Hausa and Fula have lived for 
centuries side by side, but their relations continue to be entirely 
strained, while the Tuareg are on equally unfriendly terms with 
both. 

Not only the political life but also the social tone and general culture 
of the Sudan owe a good deal to Islam. This fact will impress itself 
on any one who passes from a heathen to a Mohammedan district. 
The consciousness of membership in a world-wide religious society 
and the relations with North Africa, Egypt, and Arabia, widened the 
outlook, established trade connexions, and enriched the native 
civilization in many directions. Trade and industry were certainly 
not unknown in the Sudan before the advent of Islam ; but under the 
fettering restraints of animistic ideas and habits of thought, and 
without the influence of the larger world and richer variety intro- 
duced by Islam, they would never have made the advance and 
reached the higher level which entitles us at the present day to 
reckon these lands as semi-civilized. The Mohammedan is better 
dressed than the heathen, has finer houses, is more prosperous, 
has enjoyed some sort of education, is gentlemanly, dignified, and 
self-possessed in his manner, and betrays in his intercourse with 
Europeans not infrequently a noble and generous bearing. 

Islam is also entitled to the honour of having introduced the art of 
reading and writing into the Sudan. Although hardly more than 
five or ten per cent. of the Mohammedan population are able to read 
and write, every town and settlement has its teacher, who gathers 
pupils about him and introduces them to the elements of religious 
knowledge through the medium of the Arabic language. The method 
employed is indeed purely mechanical, and the results are therefore 
correspondingly small. For the few pupils who wish to become 
familiar with Islamic learning there are high schools in the principal 
towns. Only a very few become students at the Azhar University 
in Cairo. Book-learning is the privilege of only a few who require it 
for the exercise of their profession. Nevertheless there have always 
been among the native Mohammedans of the Sudan men of com- 
prehensive learning in the Arabic-Islamic sense, who have been 
active in the production of literature. The Fula especially have a 
decided inclination and aptitude for intellectual work and independent 
thinking. It is characteristic that Othman dan Fodio, the great 
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soldier, should have been at the same time the chief literary man of 
his nation and the author of eminent theological works, and that his 
son Bello, also a brave general, should have provided his people with 
a grammar of their own language. On the other hand it was the Fula 
who, on their occupation of the country, destroyed the greater part 
of the ancient Hausa writings on the ground that they contained too 
much that was heathen. 

In the matter of morality, in so far as it finds expression in social 
institutions, there is little difference between Islam and heathenism. 
The position of women is no better among Mohammedans than among 
heathen. Where they are held in higher regard, this is due not to the 
religion but to national custom, as among the Tuareg and Fula, or 
to economic reasons, as among the Hausa and Mandingo. The 
woman is the property of the man to be used for labour or for sexual 
enjoyment. Only in exceptional cases is she his companion, a state of 
matters for which polygamy is responsible. Sexual excesses, intro- 
duced probably by the Arabs, are far more widespread among 
Mohammedans than among the heathen with their more natural 
instincts. The slave trade and system of slavery have degraded 
labour and labourers and made the possessor of slaves unaccustomed 
to work, and have thus since the abolition of slavery proved a 
hindrance to economic progress. 

A beneficent effect of Islam, so far as West Africa is concerned, 
has been the suppression of the use of alcohol. Although complete 
success has not been everywhere attained, there is a marked differ- 
ence in this matter between the Mohammedan and the heathen popu- 
lation, a fact of which Islam may justly be proud. Islam has also put 
an end to several other barbarous heathen customs, such as cannibal- 
ism, the putting to death of children and old people, death by means 
of ordeal, and blood revenge. It must, however, be observed that the 
prohibition of alcohol rests not on moral but on purely religious 
grounds, Its use is to be avoided not because it is injurious, but 
because Allah has forbidden it. The same thing is true with regard 
to the giving of alms, which is frequently practised on a liberal 
scale. The charity is bestowed not to help one’s neighbour, but to 
carry out a command of Allah. In general, one may say that the 
Mohammedan of the Sudan receives from his religion hardly any 
moral duties, but only religious commands, which exert no influence 
on his inward disposition, and therefore are incapable of raising the 
standard of his inner life. 
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The religious organization created by Islam is simple. There is 
no such thing as a clergy, in the sense of persons definitely set apart 
for the discharge of religious functions by ordination or through 
appointment by a proper authority. The congregation is led by the 
Imam (Limami). The qualifications required for this office are a 
certain standard of literary education and a knowledge of the Koran. 
When a new congregation is formed, it chooses from its own members 
the person who is judged to be fittest for the office of Imam, or it 
requests the Imam of a neighbouring town to nominate some one. 
The duty of the Imam is to lead the prayers of the congregation 
and to deliver the khutba. In earlier times it was not infre- 
quent for an Imam to be at the same time the secular ruler of 
his town or even of a state. There is no organization among the 
Imams, each being entirely independent of the others. An Imam 
often gathers pupils around him, and instructs them in the Koran or 
in the elements of theological science. The Imam—and likewise 
the Malam—is supported by free-will contributions of the members 
of the congregation and of his pupils or their parents. In almost 
every community of Moslems there is. to be found besides the Imam a 
Malam or Marabout (also called Alfa, Tjerno, or Karamoko), that is, 
ateacher. He establishes a school in which, according to his capacity 
and fame, reading and writing or the higher Koranic sciences are 
taught. His chief income, however, and sometimes that of the Imam 
also, is derived from the writing, sewing together, and selling of 
Mohammedan amulets—pieces of paper written over with formulas 
of incantation, cabalistic signs and invocations of the deity, sewn on 
to leather and worn on the breast. Some Malams limit themselves 
to wandering through the country giving occasional lectures and 
living as parasites on the Mohammedan population on the ground of 
their sanctity. This is stil] more true of the Hadjs, who through their 
extremely arrogant behaviour often make themselves a regular pest. 

The majority of the Mohammedans in the Sudan belong to one 
or other of the religious orders, of which three are represented 
in the country—the Qadiriya, the Tijaniya, and the Senussiya. 
The Qadiriya spread to the Sudan from Southern Morocco or 
Tlemcen, probably as early as the fifteenth century. Its adherents 
are found in the Western Sudan as far as Sokoto; a large part 
of the Moors, Songhai, Tuareg, Fula as far as and including 
Sokoto, and of the population west of Timbuktu, belong to it 
The Tijaniya traces its origin to the Algerian Sidi Ahmed et Tijani, 
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who died in 1800. It was spread in the Sudan principally by Hadj 
Omar, in whose former kingdom the earliest members of the order 
are to be found. From this centre it spread vigorously to the east 
and south, to some extent at the cost of the Qadiriya, e.g. in Nigeria 
and Adamawa. In the whole of the coast territory from Nigeria 
as far as the Gold Coast, the Tijaniya is completely dominant. The 
Central and a part of the Eastern Sudan are the province of the 
Senussiya order. Its foundation, or more strictly its separation 
from an existing North African order, was due to the jurist Ibn Ali 
es Senussi, who was born in 1792 in Tlemcen. The headquarters of 
the order were at first in the oasis Jaghbub, and later at different 
places further south in Borku. Its adherents are to be found apart 
from Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Egypt, in Tibesti, Air, Borku, 
among the Tibu, in Wadai, Kanem, Bagirmi, and Bornu. 

The objects sought by the foundation of orders are the reviva 
and deepening of religious life and the spread of the faith. The 
means employed are preaching, the erection of schools, political 
conquest, and the establishment of settlements by members of the 
order. The Senussiya order requires from its members a strict follow- 
ing of the precepts of the Koran. It forbids the offering of prayers 
to saints and pilgrimages to their graves, all mystical practices, 
intercourse with Christians and Jews, and the use of coffee and 
tobacco. The order has founded numerous settlements among 
both the Mohammedan and the heathen population, which through 
the industrial and agricultural aptitudes of its members have been 
a powerful colonizing influence. The achievements of the order 
in reviving the old Islamic spirit have been remarkable. It is 
certain also that several still heathen tribes of the Central and 
Eastern Sudan have received through its activities a decisive 
impulse towards Islam. The fact that the order possesses a single 
head (at present Sidi Ahmed esh Sherif), a compact membership 
to some extent at least in close relation with the administration 
of the order, and a certain anti-European tendency which finds 
expression in its programme, has made the order appear a 
peculiarly dangerous opponent of western penetration. Its in- 
fluence, however, has probably been exaggerated. No European 
power has so far come into serious conflict with it, and the French 
administrators have repeatedly taken occasion to speak highly of 
its loyal attitude. Attention must also be called to the fact that 
in its propaganda no use has been made of force, 
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The Qadiriya owes its great influence on the intellectual life of th 
Western Sudan principally to its educational work. Most of the 
schools in the Western and Central Sudan have been founded by 
members of this order, and from these schools numerous religious 
leaders, jurists, and scholars have gone forth to settle among heathen 
and Mohammedans and to win new adherents for their order and 
religion. So far as we know, the order has never resorted to political 
methods of propaganda. 

The same cannot be said of the Tijaniya. It is characteristic 
that its chief promoter in the Sudan should have been the conqueror 
Hadj Omar, and that Samori should also have been one of its 
members. Members of the Tijaniya have always readily drawn 
the sword for the spread of the faith and engaged in political in- 
trigues. The majority of the revolts against European powers 
have sprung from the ranks of the Tijaniya. Its members have 
not, however, neglected peaceful missionary work, and teachers 
and preachers have followed the soldiers into conquered territories. 

At the present day the Tijaniya and Qadiriya have to a large 
extent been broken up into a number of sub-divisions, some of 
which constitute quite independent orders, or even separate sects. 
In many instances, membership of an order consists merely in the 
recitation of the zikr without any knowledge of the source from 
which it comes or of the aims of the order. In some places the 
religious orders have assumed the character of social brotherhoods, 
which have taken the place of the previous totem unions ; members 
of the order find a hospitable welcome from their fellow members 
even in a foreign country. The Qadiriya and Tijaniya gain a special 
importance from the fact that in several of their associations 
mysticism is practised. The order thus in many cases takes the 
place of the former heathen secret societies, and in it the features of 
heathen mysticism survive and flourish luxuriantly. It is true, 
however, that some seek in the order real spiritual satisfaction 
which they have failed to find in orthodox Islam. 

How far Islam has on the whole succeeded in influencing the 
inner life of its adherents is stil! but little known. The African will 
not allow a stranger to see into his heart. Very frequently there 
is hardly any difference between Moslems and heathen. For both, 
magic is the religion of ordinary life. The benedictions and pil- 
grimages to the graves of saints, which find so much favour among 
the Mohammedans of the Sudan, as well as the use of amulets, are 
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simply a means of obtaining magic powers. Idolatrous practices, 
such as the invocation of heathen deities and the offering of sacrifices 
to them, are occasionally, though rarely employed even by Marabouts, 
especially in times of war, when it is important to find a powerful means 
of influencing the minds of the people. On the other hand, the Moham- 
medan is always and essentially distinguished from the heathen by 
the value which he sets on his religion and his unreserved allegiance 
to it, and by his self-confidence in religious matters. He has escaped 
from the narrowness and dissatisfaction of his ancestral religion, 
which he has seen succumb before the new civilization, and from 
the uncertainty with regard to a future life and the restlessness of 
soul which resulted from it. In his allegiance to the almighty Allah, 
in the possession of His revelation and His holy book, and in the 
sure expectation of everlasting life, he feels himself equal to all the 
emergencies of life. He observes the precepts of his religion, and 
thereafter has nothing further to do except to commit himself to 
the unalterable will of the All-Merciful. This extremely simple 
method of reckoning is apt, even with deeper natures, to mean the 
death of all personal inward life, and to create that self-confidence 
which proudly closes the door to every other influence. 





A JAPANESE STATESMAN’S VIEW 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 


A STATEMENT BY COUNT OKUMA 


In Japan as in the West it is an era of inward struggle, of restlessness, 
of testing the teachings and ideals of the past. But we Japanese 
for the past generation have been so absorbed in the struggle for 
existence both individually and nationally that we have hardly had 
time to attend to the interests of the higher life. We have attempted 
to master centuries of western development in a few decades. But 
although we have paid too little attention to the problems of religion, 
we have not been uninfluenced by religious ideals. For example, 
although Christianity has enrolled less than 200,000 believers, yet 
the indirect influence of Christianity has poured into every realm of 
Japanese life. It has been borne to us on all the currents of European 
civilization ; most of all the English language and literature, so 
surcharged with Christian ideas, has exerted a wide and deep influence 
over Japanese thought. 

Christianity has affected us not only in such superficial ways as 
the legal observance of Sunday, but also in our ideals concerning 
political institutions, the family, and woman’s station. Even our 
lighter literature, such as fiction and the newspapers, betrays the 
influence of Anglo-Saxon and German literature and personalities. 
Not a few ideals in Japan which are supposed to have been derived 
from Chinese literature are in reality due to European literature. 
The Chinese influence may still supply the forms, but the soul has 
come from Christianity. Japanese law to-day is more closely related 
to Europe than to China. This is noticeably true in the case of our 
revised law codes, for although our social structure still revolves around 
the family, yet our laws are increasingly recognizing the sacredness 
and worth of the individual, which is pre-eminently a Christian ideal. 

A few years ago anxious souls feared that all religious faith was 


about to be engulfed by the waves of doubt and criticism. Some 
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German scholars think that they have killed religion, and that it only 
awaits burial. Even in England not a few persons consider religion 
to be very ill, but a diagnosis shows thet only the forms, the wrap- 
pings of religion, have been broken, while its life and transforming 
power are unimpaired ; for the religious sentiment, the bond between 
God and man, is imbedded in human nature beyond the power of 
criticism to destroy it. Indeed, is it not true in religion as in biology, 
that the envelope of the germ must be cast off before the life at the 
centre can burst out and grow and propagate itself ? Despite all 
the progress of biological research and evolutionary philosophy, 
men are no nearer understanding the mystery of life itself. So in the 
universe I believe that the Ultimate, the source of life and power, is 
greater than man can define or conceive. Is it not what in religion 
we call God, the heart of all being ? 

It is an inspiring thought that the true religious ideals and ex- 
perience of all races and peoples are bound to persist and to form in 
time one noble and comprehensive whole. As in biological evolution, 
so in religion, the law of the survival of the fittest is operating. The 
true and the good will persist, and the non-essential and false and 
ephemeral will be left behind. As I read history, it seems to me that 
all the religious controversies and wars have been about non-essen- 
tials, The races are at bottom one, and truthisone. The fact of the 
power and worth of religion is admitted by all; it is about the 
explanation of the fact that men debate so fiercely. There is an 
interchange of ideas to-day between East and West like the waves of 
electricity sent forth by the wireless telegraph which no national 
boundaries can hem in. We can take courage as we approach nearer 
and nearer to an era of religious concord and of mutual recognition 
of the truth which each race possesses. When that era fully comes 
the kingdom of God will be here. 

The consciousness of immortality, of our relation to the unseen 
powers of the spiritual world, is ineradicable and universal. It is as 
foolish to talk of the religious sense being extirpated as of man’s 
appetite for food being destroyed. Man always has stretched out 
and always will after the infinite and the eternal. It is our task to 
purify and elevate the vita) and permanent elements in the religious 
and moral life of all lands. I firmly believe that we shall pierce 
through the dark doubts and perplexities of to-day and come out 
into the dawn of a great unification of religions leading to the frater- 
nity of all races and faiths. 
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If I may presume to speak more directly of Christianity, I would 
say that not a little of Christ’s teaching and of the miraculous in His 
life ought to be made subordinate and optional. It is unreasonable 
to expect highly educated modern Orientals to accept the whole body 
of Christian teaching even in the Gospels. The controversy whether 
Christ was God or man is to me irrelevant. What I want is to know 
about his central teachings ; to come into contact with his super- 
lative character and to understand his strange power to draw and 
inspire men. His miracles and his metaphysical nature are by- 
paths ; the main road is his character and his principles of love and 
service and brotherhood. 

It is the same with Shakamuni. His teaching contained peculiar 
elements which are useless to-day, but his spirit, and his principles 
of the democracy of all men, of the sacredness of peace and of the 
supremacy of the spirit over the world and human passions, these are 
forever valid. In birthplace, time, and race, Shaka differed from 
Jesus Christ, but the aim of both—the salvation of mankind—was 
the same. They were both eminent in their common conscious- 
ness of union with a supernatural power, but their modes of working 
out their consciousness were necessarily different. 

I am but a child in religious matters and cannot give any detailed 
suggestions regarding the best methods of carrying on the Christian 
propaganda in Japan, but by way of caution I would say that all 
Christian workers should study Japanese history and ethics. For 
religion in Japan is a complex of old and new. The old faiths are so 
interwoven and tangled that patience and study are required to 
understand them and to help believers in them to accept a new faith. 
Let Christians make an effort to find points of contact with Buddhism 
and Shinto; to cast aside the non-essentials and to emphasize the 
points of agreement. The watchword of true religionists should be 
tolerance and inclusiveness. I firmly believe that it is Japan’s 
mission to make a large contribution toward the blending of the East 
and the West, and the Christian movement in Japan should conceive 
its mission in some such spirit. 

It may seem presumptuous, but I cannot doubt that Japan 
is destined to affect all the backward countries of Asia. Rome 
conquered by the sword, Japan will conquer by ideas. Just as 
Christianity was expanded and shaped by the thought and organiza- 
tion of the Roman Empire, so it must be affected if it is naturalized 
in Japan. And just as Christianity influenced northern Europe 
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by way of Rome, so should Christianity influence Asia by way of 
Japan. We have already been in a large degree subdued by Euro- 
pean ideals, and it is for us to mediate them now to China and other 
neighbouring countries. Many influences conspired to bring about 
the Chinese Revolution, but not the least was the influence of Euro- 
pean thought mediated to China by Japan through her printing presses 
and school teachers, and through the thousands of Chinese students 
who have thronged to Tokyo. In saying these things I am not moved 
by narrow nationalism, but by a true regard for the welfare of other 
nations and races. I am only anxious that Japan should do her part 
well in the great drama now being played. 

Japan received Buddhism and Confucianism from India, China, 
and Korea, and under their influence she declined. But under the 
impact of western Christianized thought, Japan has revived. China 
and India also have pined under the old faiths. “It is clear that their 
only hope is to follow the example of Japan and welcome western 
thought. Despite her loss of independence, Korea is really fortunate 
in having been swept in by Japan into the fresh stream of western 
thought and institutions. Japan’s salvation from ancient times has 
been in welcoming and absorbing foreign ideals and faiths. Other 
Asiatic countries must do likewise. 

The future calls us to still greater things. It is a temptation 
for an old man like me, or for a nation, to keep looking backward. 
We must strive to forget the past, to put away our pride, and press 
toward the future. Japan is now in the main current of the world’s 
life. She is bound to become an active factor in it, and at this junc- 
ture Christianity must strive to adapt itself to the actual present needs 
of Japan, must keep pace with the nation’s growth, and must help 
to guide her in this time of stress and transition. I earnestly hope 
that all branches of Christianity may get into closer co-operation, 
and may together tackle the great problems before them. 

As an educator, I am concerned about the moral education of 
our youth. Intellectual education by itself has high moral value, 
but it is not enough. Unfortunately the ethical instruction given 
according to the direction of the Department of Education is shallow 
—it urges patriotism and loyalty without giving a reasonable and 
fundamental motive for them. It is not thorough-going. At the 
same time it is too abstract. Youth needs practical, concrete 
morality and inspiration by contact with noble, unselfish teachers. 
Of course it is impossible to introduce religion formally into the 
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schools, but outside of school, religion should have free play and be 
presented earnestly by intelligent exponents, for religion is an indis- 
pensable factor in complete manhood. 


[This statement of the impression made by Christianity on the 
mind of one of the most distinguished of Japanese states- 
men, who is not himself a Christian, will, we believe, be 
found instructive by those who have at heart the spread of 
Christianity in the Far East, however much they differ 
from Count Okuma’s estimate of what is essential and vital 
in Christianity. The statement has a special interest in 
view of the recent Conference of Religions in Japan, of which 
an account was given in the last number of the Review.— 
Eprror.]} 























THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO 
THE OTHER FAITHS 


By Principa, A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


I 


1. The foreign mission enterprise of the Christian Church is 
a challenge to the other religions of mankind, which must be con- 
demned as audacious and insolent unless its justification can be 
proved on two grounds. On the one hand it must be shown 
that Christianity is the absolute religion, meeting adequately and 
finally the necessities and the aspirations of the soul of man; and 
that therefore its missionary intention is warranted by its universal 
value for mankind. On the other hand, it needs to be proved 
that whatever truth and worth there may be in the other religions, 
yet even at their best they do not fully meet the religious needs 
to which they bear witness, and are still less capable of evoking 
and completing that higher development of man as a moral and 
spiritual personality which is found only where the influence of 
the Christian gospel has been felt. To disturb and to destroy the 
religious beliefs, rites, and customs of any people is to make an 
attack on the sanctuary of the soul, which can be excused only 
if the man who delivers it has the certainty that what he offers 
is indeed the pearl of great price, to obtain which the surrender 
of the most sacred possessions cannot be regarded as too high a 
price, and the confidence that what he takes away, however good 
it may be, falls far short of the best. 

2. The Christian apostles had that conviction ; for them Christ’s 
name was above every other name, for it was the only name in which 
was salvation. That He, and He alone, could save to the uttermost 
all who came to God by Him was the conviction which impelled 
the Gospel from one end to the other of the Roman Empire. At 
the beginning of the modern missionary era the same certainty 
was dominant that all men were perishing without Christ, and that 
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in Him alone there was salvation for every soul; it was this belief 
which was regarded as the reason for, and the motive of the effort 
to carry the Gospel to heathen lands. Christianity alone was true, 
and all other religions false. Historically it is not improbable that 
without this certainty the same urgency would not have been felt 
in the missionary call. To us to-day it may seem impossible to 
hold the same belief. The revelation of God’s fatherhood in Christ, 
as our mind apprehends it and as our heart responds to it, makes 
it incredible that God should condemn men for not believing in 
a Saviour of whom they had never heard; and that He should 
have left Himself so utterly without any witness among the greater 
part of mankind. Nevertheless we cannot but recognize how 
compelling must have been such a conviction. Our amazement 
must rather be, how any indifference to this duty could have been 
at all possible where this belief was held, that apart from Christ 
there was for all men only eternal doom. 

8. The position to-day is both more perilous and more promising. 
There can surely be no more vital issue for the foreign mission 
enterprise than this: have we amid all the intellectual vicissitudes 
of the modern mind a gospel of the sufficiency and finality of which 
we are so sure, that, while we study sympathetically and appreciate 
generously all the other religions of mankind, yet we feel it an 
urgent obligation to seek by every means to supplant all other 
faiths by our own? Not only the supporters of the missionary 
societies at home, but even the missionaries in the field are to-day 
exposed to the twofold danger of lowering their claim for Christianity 
as the absolute religion for mankind, and of laying such stress on 
the good in other religions as to raise the question whether the 
missionary enterprise is not a mistake or a wrong. It is true that 
some persons who have yielded to both these tendencies assure 
us that their zeal is not less than it was; but we have to remember 
this fact—that our sentiments are more conservative, less liable to 
change, and slower in changing than our opinions, and that an 
enthusiasm may survive even when the convictions from which it 
sprang have perished. The question is not whether here and there 
an individual, who holds what claims to be the more liberal view, 
still believes in missions, but whether, if the difference between 
Christianity and other religions is made to appear less and less, 
the motive for spreading the Gospel in the world will not become 
less potent and urgent 
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4. It would be unwise and unjust, however, to ignore the 
advantage which the position to-day offers. While many converts 
were won from heathenism by the labours of the missionaries who 
had a rigid and complete system of theology, which as the only 
truth they opposed to the falsehood of other faiths, yet the result 
has been a too imitative type of Christianity in the mission Churches, 
and an absence of independent, original, and spontaneous religious 
thought and life among the converts. One would not for a moment 
depreciate the value of the native preachers, teachers, and evan- 
gelists, who in sacrifice as well as service have shown the reality 
of their Christian faith ; but one is entitled to call attention to the 
fact that so far no moral and religious genius of the first order 
has been won for Christ. A fuller recognition of what is true 
and good in the beliefs, rites, and customs of other religions, and 
a greater readiness in every missionary to admit what is temporary 
and local in our own presentation of the gospel, seem to be necessary 
conditions of further progress. The Christian gospel has in the 
history of the Christian Church proved its capacity for adaptation 
to a changing environment; and, if points of contact are to be 
found with the souls of men, these must surely be sought in their 
religious thought and life. It is the general situation of promise 
as well as of peril that this article seeks to examine more closely. 


II 


1. Christian theology is passing, if not through an acute crisis, 
yet through a perilous process of readjustment. Not only are 
the things that can be shaken being shaken, but to many it seems 
doubtful which are the things that cannot be shaken, and must 
remain. First of all there were wild alarms and rash excursions 
in the conflict of science and religion. Geology and Genesis have 
not been reconciled; but the need of reconciliation is no longer 
felt. The theory of evolution has been found by Christian thinkers 
consistent with the belief in Creation, as it does not affirm the cause, 
but only describes the process of the world’s coming into existence. 
Darwinism even has lost its terrors for Christian thought, as man’s 
moral and spiritual affinity with God is seen to be unchallenged 
by any explanation which may be offered of his physical descent. 
The “ higher criticism” is still widely suspected in the Christian 
Churches; but the new standpoint towards the Bible is slowly 
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securing acceptance. Questions of date and authorship, literary 
character, and even historical value (with some exceptions which 
will be afterwards noted), are now seen to be matters of indifference 
to Christian faith, so long as the historical reality of a progressive 
divine revelation culminating in the incarnation of the Son of 
God, and of a final human redemption in the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Christ are recognized. The assumption of some of the 
“higher critics” that the religious history of the Hebrew nation, 
and the person and work of Christ, can be explained as a natural 
evolution without any supernatural activity of God, is, and must 
be regarded as irreconcilable with, and destructive of, Christian 
faith. But the assumption does not belong necessarily to the 
method of literary and historical criticism, the claims of which 
may be recognized where the right of this assumption is challenged. 
It is a philosophical one, and not a postulate of Biblical scholar- 
ship. In view of the more recent philosophical tendencies, as in 
Eucken and Bergson, it seems likely to prove the fashion of an 
hour. 

2. The “religious historical”? method, of which so much is 
now heard in Germany, perpetuates this assumption. It allies 
with literary and historical criticism in the treatment of the Christian 
sources, the principle of evolution, and the further assumption, 
based on the comparative study of religions, of the uniformity of 
religious beliefs. By a rigorous criticism of the sources, what is 
supernatural in Christianity is to be brought within the confines 
of the natural, and its uniqueness is to be minimized by showing 
its close affinities with, if not direct dependence on, other religions. 
It is only gain that historical scholarship should seek to discover, 
as far as possible, all the antecedents, Jewish and Gentile, of 
Christian beliefs, rites, or customs, that the comparative study 
of religions should show us all that Christianity has in common 
with other faiths; for how could we expect permanence and uni- 
versality for a religion which had not its roots struck deep in the 
soil of human history and human nature? It is not the interest 
of Christian faith to represent the Christian religion as “a bolt from 
the blue.” But what may be objected to is that the evidence 
of the sources is violently distorted to maintain the assumption ~ 
that there cannot be anything supernatural or unique in Christi- 
anity. The conclusions to which this method, as applied by its 
advocates, often leads are such as these: Christianity is only one 
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of many religions, probably better than any other, and even possibly 
the best. Jesus, if He did exist, was a wise and good teacher, 
who, bounded by the horizon of the Apocalyptic Jewish literature, 
hoped for a speedy advent of the kingdom of God, in which He 
expected to fulfil the functions of the Messiah, who died probably 
in order to hasten the coming of the Kingdom, and who was believed 
by His followers to have overcome death. His hope was never 
fulfilled as He held and cherished it; and so He must be regarded 
as an enthusiastic visionary. Nevertheless He implanted in 
humanity the germ of piety, which has developed by successive 
adaptations to its environment into Christianity as it now is. 
Setting aside the view that in the story of Jesus we have a myth 
not even deserving serious discussion, we must frankly and 
fully recognize that this type of modern thought does present to 
us such a diminution of the object of Christian faith as would deprive 
the missionary enterprise of its reason and motive. 

8. It is hardly necessary for me to say that I do not accept 
any such conclusion. If I did I should not think it worth my while 
to write such an article for the International Review of Missions. 
I have elsewhere’ fully discussed the religious historical method, 
and its conclusions as seen, e.g. in Modernism, and my present 
purpose does not require any repetition of that criticism. But 
one result of the discussion is so relevant that it may be mentioned. 
It cannot be denied that the place and importance attached to 
the eschatological element in the teaching of Jesus has some justifica- 
tion. Liberal Christianity has represented the kingdom of God 
as a moral and religious development of mankind; and has mini- 
mized the miraculous in the life and work of Jesus. A study of 
the Gospels, however, forces on us the acknowledgment that Jesus 
did not so conceive the Kingdom exclusively or even predominantly ; 
but that for Him the kingdom of God was a supernatural reality 
to be manifested by God’s action, and not to be actualized merely 
by man’s endeavour. Man’s part in the bringing of the Kingdom 
is faith in, prayer to,God. The faith of Jesus in God was so absolute, 
that He believed that the Kingdom could, and would come, as soon 
as men were prepared to receive it. From the mission field itself 
there comes an arresting presentation of this view in Prof. A. G. 
Hogg’s Christ’s Message of the Kingdom. Without committing 
myself to an unqualified acceptance of the details of the argument 

1 The Christian Certainty amid the Modern Perplexity, pp. 44-63, 279-321. 
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there so ably presented, I may nevertheless commend the book 
as deserving the closest study. The choice seems to me to lie to-day 
between the extreme negation already described and a consistent 
and courageous affirmation of the essentially supernatural character 
of the kingdom of God, as Christ Himself conceived it, and as we 
must conceive it, if we are to confess ourselves His disciples, and 
are not to reject Him as an enthusiastic visionary. The attempt 
to preserve the authority of Jesus as a teacher of moral ideals and 
religious ideas, and yet to reject His world-view, His faith in, and 
hope from, God is becoming ever more difficult and futile. A 
humanitarian and naturalistic Christianity involves such a criticism 
of the Gospels as imperils the historical reality of Jesus Himself 
as this theological type represents Him to have been. The Jesus 
the Gospels present to us, the Christ in whom the apostolic Church 
found the Saviour and Lord, the object of Christian faith throughout 
the Christian generations, is supernatural in person, teaching, 
work, and influence. I may be mistaken in reading the signs of 
the times, but to me it seems that the winter of negation is yielding 
to the spring of affirmation. The faith that was too anxiously 
apologizing for itself and making compromises with unbelief is 
reviving and reinforcing itself; and we can regard as significant 
the titles of two recent books, James’ The Coming Age of Faith, 
and Roberts’ The Renascence of Faith. 

4. It is certain that it is only such a world-view, based on 
such a faith in God as we are being forced to acknowledge was 
Jesus’, which can give to the world’s evangelization its constraining 
motive and its commanding message, as well as its conqucring 
method. If we believe only in religious ideas which are to be com- 
mended as truer than others, or moral ideals which are to be urged 
as better than others, we must be prepared for a very slow progress 
of the Gospel in the world. If even in Christ we are going to offer 
to mankind only a wiser teacher and a holier example than Gautama, 
Confucius, or Mohammed, the advance of Christianity is likely 
to test our endurance to the uttermost. Only if we confess in 
the historical Jesus and the living Christ the manifestation and 
communication of the God who is in all, and through all, and over 
all, to all mankind, to meet fully the spirit’s hunger and thirst after 
God, to deliver surely the soul enslaved to sin, can we have the 
certainty and confidence which will inspire constancy and courage 
that the world will be won for Christ; and as speedily as we have 
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the faith to claim the moral and spiritual resources of God which 
are put at our disposal in this work of God. The question is not 
whether we retain this or that theological conception of the past, 
but whether we have faith, as Christ had, in the Father-God 
as mighty as He is merciful, faith in Christ as able to save to the 
uttermost all who come to God by Him, faith in the presence and 
power of the Spirit of God to convince and convert all men. 

5. I so honour my brethren in the foreign field, where I should 
so gladly have been had not God’s providence kept me at home, 
that I hesitate to mention what might seem depreciation or censure 
of any of them; but this publication will not serve its purpose 
unless there be frank discussion of the whole situation. I have 
had some indications given to me that some of my brethren abroad 
are being attracted by the liberal Christianity which has just been 
described ; and are being led into what seems to me a twofold error. 
(i) Their absence for a number of years from their native land, 
and the impossibility of their keeping, even through their theological 
reading, in as close living touch with all the movements as is neces- 
sary, renders them liable to misconceive the actual situation as regards 
modern Christian thought. Views which the great majority of 
Christian scholars reject may, because thrust on their notice, appear 
to them as the inevitable results of modern methods of historical and 
literary criticism. The less ostentatious, but more solid reconstruction 
of Christian theology which is being carried out by scholars and 
thinkers who do not lift up their voice in the streets, may escape 
their attention. I should entreat them, if they will allow me, 
to follow the counsel to make haste slowly, and to make sure, before 
they begin changing their creed, that they are following the certain, 
and not the plausible. If such a false step may bring hurt to a 
minister at home, it is likely to have more serious results for the 
missionary abroad. I do not believe that the impoverished gospel 
which the radical criticism leaves us is adequate for any length 
of time, amid the strain and stress of the foreign field, so much 
more severe than at home, to sustain the vitality of the faith or 
the vigour of the service of the missionary. I trust my record 
as a theological writer can protect me from the suspicion of being 
obscurantist or reactionary ; but I should urge my brethren to 
ally, as I have ever tried to do, caution and consideration with 
candour and courage. Theological formule are being changed ; 
the range within which Christian faith moves is being narrowed, 
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as many matters which, because mentioned in the Bible, were 
regarded as necessary articles of the Christian creed are now seen 
to be outside of religious thought and life; but it is my con- 
viction that the spiritual, eternal, divine reality which is expressed 
in the apostolic benediction in its historic manifestation remains, 
unaltered and unalterable, the object of Christian faith. (ii) Pos- 
sibly the reason why some of the brethren are attracted by this 
liberal Christianity is that it seems to offer the line of least resist- 
ance in dealing with other faiths. Sympathy with and apprecia- 
tion of the religious thought and life with which they have been 
brought into close contact make the exclusiveness of the evan- 
gelical type of theology appear intolerance; and it is thought 
that a Christian theology which got rid of all western dogmatism 
and took up into itself the truth other faiths contain might cause 
less offence. Is such a conciliation possible or desirable ? 


Ill 


1. This question I am approaching from the standpoint not 
only of a Christian believer, who regards the foreign mission enter- 
prise as an inevitable expression of a living Christian faith, but 
of a student of the philosophy of religion and theism, and of the 
history of religions, whose knowledge has been enriched and whose 
insight has been quickened by taking some part in the inquiry of 
Commission IV. of the Edinburgh Conference. The questions 
which from this standpoint I now desire to discuss may be briefly 
stated thus. What are the general principles which are to guard 
and guide the personal sentiments of the missionary in his attitude 
to and judgment of the religions which he is seeking to supplant ? 
And how far should his own faith and gospel be modified by his 
recognition of truth and worth in other religions? With few 
exceptions the attitude of the missionaries who supplied the in- 
valuable material for the Report of Commission IV. was sympathetic 
and appreciative. That is only what one had a right to expect. 
The recipients of the grace of God must needs be gracious: they 
who have obtained mercy should be merciful. We want, however, 
to get beyond sentiment to principle. I want to offer some con- 
siderations suggested by my own studies with this end in view. 
It is now agreed that religion is universal in mankind and necessary 
to manhood. If no religion can be treated as an invention of 
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priests and kings, as was the assumption of the unbelief of the 
eighteenth century, neither can it be regarded as merely a supersti- 
tion or corruption. What is being established by anthropology 
and the comparative study of the historical religions is that there 
is a uniformity in the religious development of mankind. This 
uniformity is not rigid, as there are climatic differences, racial 
characteristics, historical conditions, personal influences, which 
inevitably introduce variety. The religious development has not 
been exclusively or inevitably progressive; for there has been 
stagnation or retrogression as well as advance. But when we 
take so world-wide and age-long a survey of religions it is impossible 
for us to dismiss scornfully or even angrily as absurd or perverse 
beliefs, rites, and customs, which at first contact with them may 
appear to us irrational and even immoral. A mythology which 
repels the reason and offends the conscience of the Christian may 
be a survival of a more primitive science or poetry. A morality 
which is now hurtful may be explicable by superseded physical 
or tribal conditions. Take polygamy and slavery for example ; 
they are not to be absolutely condemned as due to lust and cruelty ; 
economic and political conditions now outgrown may account for 
them. Religious beliefs, however crude, are not to be regarded as 
evidence that men prefer darkness to light, but can be seen to have 
meaning and worth from the standpoint of a psychology which 
traces the slow growth of the soul in man. The judgment of the 
missionary in regard to the religion with which he has to deal should 
be directed by the knowledge that these studies offer. 

2. Coming to the historical religions we must be careful to 
study both the literature and the life, the ideal and the actual. If 
the student at home is in danger from the literature to form too 
favourable a judgment, is not the missionary abroad, unless he 
is also a student (as to their honour not a few missionaries have 
been), in danger from the life to form too harsh a judgment? Just 
as we should resent Christ’s being judged by the sins which are 
found in Christendom, so we must avoid condemning Confucius 
for all the evils found in China, or charging Mohammed with all 
the defects of Islam. We should judge a faith by its intention 
as well as its result, but we may justly examine the end to discover 
whether it carries with it the means of its attainment. A moral 
ideal that carries no moral dynamic may be regarded as an admirable 
futility. In estimating the moral value of a religion, we should 
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be most careful in distinguishing the moral evils for which it can 
be held responsible from those which exist in spite of it, and we 
must even distinguish the more and the less direct responsibility. 
There are moral evils which are bound up with the religion itself ; 
there are moral evils which it lacks the moral insight to condemn ; 
there are moral evils, which condemning, it lacks the moral power 
to suppress. Lust and cruelty are always found in the worship 
of some of the popular sects of Hinduism. But even while we 
condemn this alliance, we must recognize that this is not merely 
a moral aberration of the religion, but springs out of its very con- 
ception of deity. There has been a tendency in many religions 
to deify the mysterious process of reproduction, and the moral 
abomination that now so offends us did not at first appear to the 
worshipper of a deity associated with this process as immoral. 
This is no excuse for the religion, but proof rather that it has no 
moral right of survival when a higher stage of thought and life 
has been reached. So the cruelty characteristic of some deities 
reflects the savagery of tribes in constant conflict with their foes ; 
and their worship in a society which enjoys peace, law, and order 
is an anachronism which can be condemned, and need not be toler- 
ated. We must not cast all the blame of polygamy and slavery 
in Islam on Mohammed. It might be shown that the regulations 
he established were a moral advance on previous conditions. But 
we can justly insist that it is the defect of Islam that the authority 
assigned to all the founder’s practical precepts in the Koran 
incorporates these institutions permanently and universally in 
the Mohammedan community. The close connection which can 
be shown to exist between morality and religion on the one hand, 
and social and political conditions as well as intellectual processes 
on the other, must often modify our judgment, but at the same 
time it deprives many beliefs, rites, and customs of any right to 
continuance when a more advanced stage of civilization and culture 
has been reached. The question that must be pressed home is 
this, is the religion adapted or capable of adapting itself to 
new conditions, is it a help or a hindrance to the general progress 
of the society ? 

8. This method of dealing with the problem of the value of 
any religion at once exposes the fallacy involved in the assertion, 
which some persons regard as the last word of wisdom, that every 
race has the religion best adapted to it. For on the one hand there 
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are conceptions, emotions, and actions which are common to all 
men in their religion, and on the other the differences can be shown 
to be due to conditions which are temporary and local. Change 
the conditions, and the adaptation of the religion to the race ceases ; 
the permanent and universal factors of religion will need new forms. 
When we send our science, industry, social ideals, and political 
ideas to India, China, or Japan we are assailing Hinduism, Con- 
fucianism, and Shintoism no less than when we send the Gospel. 
There is much in all these religions that must sooner or later prove 
itself an anachronism to be ended, a maladjustment to be removed. 
While there are some survivals so offensive to reason and conscience 
that the missionary may be entitled unreservedly to condemn them, 
there may be other beliefs, rites, or customs which are not so 
injurious, and may be treated with tolerance until in the general 
progress they find their inevitable extinction. The problem of the 
future, which is already knocking at our door, is this: as the solidarity 
of humanity becomes more and more an actuality, as East and 
West meet, for meet they must, as civilization and culture spread 
among the savage peoples, the necessity of a world-religion will 
become imperative. Will Christianity, as we know it, be that 
religion? Will it be Christianity modified by the influence of other 
faiths ? Shall we have an amalgam of many religions ? 


IV 


1. In answering that question we may recall some of the 
principles on which the religions of the world have been classified. 

(i) Religions have been distinguished as natural and ethical, 
as they were primarily concerned with natural goods and the ethical 
good. The religions in which prayers and sacrifices are offered 
to the gods to secure the supply of bodily needs are admitted to 
belong to a lower stage of religious development than those in 
which men seek the divine for pardon of sin, purity of heart, peace 
of soul. Now Christianity is assuredly an ethical religion. ‘“* Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” This utterance declares the 
subordination of natural goods to the ethical good. The whole 
passage reads like a criticism of natural from the standpoint of 
ethical religion. Test any of the other religions of the world by 
this principle, and does not Christianity remain in solitary supremacy ? 

43 
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(ii) Again, religions have been distinguished as spontaneous 
and as.founded. There are many religions which are rooted in, 
and grow out of, the thought and life of the tribe or nation without 
any trace of an historical beginning and a personal founder. Such 
religions smell of the soil from which they have sprung, and will 
not bear transplanting. Only a few religions are there which have 
owed their origin to the life and work of a religious genius, and 
bear his sign-manual on their doctrines and ordinances. These 
are not in the same degree bound up with the society amid which 
they have sprung up. Just as the founder was able within the society 
to which he belonged to form a religious community distinct from, 
and independent of it, so the community itself can be extended 
beyond the bounds of that society. When we are told that we 
must not carry our English religion to India or China, we may 
recall the fact that Christianity is not a spontaneous, but a founded 
religion. It is not the native religion of England, or indeed of 
any European land. Even though it grew up on Semitic soil, it 
cannot be treated as a natural product of]the Semitic soul; for 
the Hebrew religion, to which it is historically attached, was more 
in contrast to, than in continuity with the other Semitic religions, 
its “ethical monotheism” was a new departure, inexplicable by 
racial antecedents, and Jesus Himself cannot be treated as the 
historical result of this Hebrew religion. As the futile attempts 
made to find for Jesus another than a merely Semitic descent at 
least suggest, He is in His personality no more Semitic than Aryan. 
The religion He founded cannot be relegated on account of its 
origin to a merely local range of influence. 

(iii) A third distinction is that between national and universal 
religions. Confucianism is a founded religion, yet Confucius was 
so desirous of conserving the past, which he regarded as better 
than the present, that, although Confucian ethics have in Japan 
supplanted the ethics of Shintoism, yet Confucianism as a whole 
is so bound up with the structure of Chinese society that it can 
lay no claim to universality either in capacity or in intention. A 
religion which regards all strangers as “ foreign devils’? condemns 


itself as narrowly national. In Judaism too we have a religion 
inseparable from a race. Buddhism and Islam are missionary 
in effort because they believe themselves universal in character. 
As has already been indicated in an illustration from this religion 
used in a previous section, the Koran binds the faith of Islam so 
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closely to the customs and institutions of Arab society, that unless 
Islam abandons its Koran, its universality is in name and not in 
fact. The political status of the Mohammedan states to-day is 
surely the judgment of history on its incapacity. How ill-adapted 
Buddhism in its early historical form was for propagation beyond 
India, with the pessimistic philosophy with which it is inextricably 
bound up, is surely shown by the transformation it has undergone 
in Thibet, China, and Japan. The Hinayana combines a doctrine 
and a community which can make no universal appeal. The 
Mahayana, in the measure in which it seeks to meet wider religious 
needs, cuts itself off from the doctrine and intention of the founder 
of the religion. Enterprising and progressive nations cannot find 
in Buddhism a moral or religious guide. Can any comparison be 
made between Mohammed and Jesus as regards personal worth ? 
And even the Buddha, attractive as his personality is, falls far 
short in purity and beneficence of the Christ, while he offers only 
man’s pity, not God’s grace. 

2. Possibly it may be conceded that Christianity alone can 
be the religion of mankind, yet it may be contended that it must 
be a Christianity detached from the accretions which belong to 
it in the West, and adapted to the genius and ethos of each race. 
As against any attempt to transplant our ecclesiasticisms and 
sectarianisms to other nations and other continents such a con- 
tention is sound. The Westminster Confession or the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or even the Nicene or the Athanasian creed do not assuredly 
give us the form in which Christianity is to be taught throughout 
the world. I at least cannot imagine that a sacramental priesthood 
or an historic episcopate is essential to a universal gospel. We must 
learn that no creed, or sect, or polity, fashioned in the conditions, 
conflicts, and controversies of the European Churches can be imposed 
on all races as alone valid and absolutely authoritative. But while 
sectarian ecclesiastics contend for their own “‘ shibboleths,”’ is 
there not a growing agreement among Christian scholars as to 
what is the original and essential Christianity,—the faith in God 
as Father, through Christ as Saviour, in the Spirit as renewer 
of man? Literary and historical criticism as applied to the New 
Testament and to the records of the Christian Church is an ally 
of the foreign mission enterprise in that it is surely, if slowly, separat- 
ing the kernel from the husk, the gospel of the kingdom of God 
from all local and temporary forms, in which it has too often been 
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buried rather than embodied. Scholarship is showing that forms 
which are claimed as “catholic,” and thus as permanently and 
universally valid, were never so actually. The decisions of a majority 
can be called “catholic” only if we are prepared to deny the 
Christian name to the minority. The cecumenical creeds did not 
unite, but divided Christendom. There is to-day a movement 
towards unity among the Christian Churches; of that movement 
the foreign mission enterprise is a potent factor, as in the presence 
of the heathenism to be overcome ecclesiastical differences assume 
their proper proportions; but the world-wide conquest of the 
Gospel must be retarded by division, and can be hastened only by 
unity, a unity of common faith, hope, love, rather than a uniformity 
of creed, code, or polity. While it is imperative that every mis- 
sionary should for himself separate kernel and husk, and avail 
himself in so doing, lest the personal equation affect the result 
injuriously, of all the help that Christian scholarship and the records 
of Christian piety can afford him, yet it is only from a united 
Christendom at home that we can hope to get finally and satis- 
factorily that universal gospel which may be expected to win the 
world. Even if some of the husk clings to the kernel which the 
missionary presents to his converts, we can trust that the life which 
is in the kernel will by its inward power cast off what remains of 
the husk. What is to be avoided is premature, individual simplifica- 
tions of Christianity, which may rob the Gospel of some of its living 
power. I am myself convinced that many Christians have already 
reached such a personal faith as has in its character the warrant 
of its universality. 

8. Christian scholarship can, it seems to me, save the missionary 
enterprise from another danger. Biological analogies are in a good 
deal of the thought of to-day used as final arguments; it is said, 
for instance, that an organism must adapt itself to its environment, 
but it is forgotten that the limits of adaptation are fixed by the 
organic type. There is an adaptation of Christianity in China 
and India that might be a deformation. What was the aim of 
the Reformation? It was surely to recover Christianity from 
adaptations to environment which had proved destructive. Modern 
theology is seeking to free the doctrine of the Person of Christ from 
the Greek metaphysics, to which in the creeds it is adapted. Has 
Hindu metaphysics a higher claim than Greek? When an Indian 
writer rejects the occidental Christ of the European missionary, 
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and claims that India shall be left free to shape its oriental Christ, 
we must try to save India from the mistake western Christendom 
has made of localizing the universal, of temporalizing the eternal. 
Adaptation within limits there must be, but let the missionary 
beware lest he be too accommodating, and so once more bury rather 
than embody the Gospel in temporary and local forms. When 
this demand for adaptation is pressed, we may ask, What will India, 
China, Islam contribute to Christianity which is not already in 
Christ and His gospel? Is not India’s spirituality met in the Son’s 
communion with the Father, and the Christian’s fellowship with 
the living Christ, or life in the Spirit, without the perilous pantheism 
with which that is allied ? Does the family life of China transcend 
the ideal of the Christian home as presented in the New Testament ? 
Does not Christianity assert monotheism even as Islam does, and 
is not its conception of God as Father, Son, and Spirit morally 
purer and religiously more inspiring than Islam’s idea of Allah? 
It is easy to indulge in generalities ; but we should like to be told 
what religious idea or moral ideal these religions can contribute 
which Christianity lacks. Actual Christendom in Europe may gain 
much from the type of Christianity which may develop in other 
lands and races; but the question is, Does the gospel of Jesus 
the Christ need to be supplemented and corrected? I have not 
yet discovered the reason for an affirmative answer. 

4. The Gospel is not religious idea or moral ideal merely; it 
is the channel of spiritual power, a power of God that saves and 
perfects man. We must avoid a merely theological or a merely 
ethical view of any religion. It is essentially contact and com- 
munion with God, and the change in man thereby produced. We 
shall not discover the secret of the Gospel by comparing ideas and 
ideals, although even here Christianity need not fear the comparison ; 
but only by comparing the power of cleansing, enlightening, and 
renewing the soul which resides in Christ as Saviour and Lord with 
the influence of any other teacher or master. Can Confucius, 
Gautama, or Mohammed do what Christ has done, and is doing, 
to save and bless man? Is the kingdom of God a supernatural 
reality present and potent in human history ? 








THE SHARE OF WOMEN IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF MISSIONS 


By MINNA C. GOLLOCK 


Tue prudent silence of the Edinburgh Conference as to the share of 
women in the administrative work of missions was an unexpressed 
challenge to the Church to do its own thinking. It stimulated 
consideration of a subject which had been latent in many minds. 
In the collective and individual survey of the Church’s resources 
for the evangelization of the world which resulted from the Edinburgh 
Conference, the share of women was bound to receive a new definition. 
The subject was taken up by the Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and was placed on the programme for 
the meeting in June of the present year. A special Committee, 
consisting of six men and four women, was appointed some months 
before the Conference to make investigation, to receive evidence, 
and to present a memorandum to the Conference on “ co-operation 
between men and women in missionary administration at home and 
abroad.” Information was gathered from over thirty missionary 
organizations ; the Committee held ten sessions covering a period 
of six months; and the memorandum developed into a Report? 
containing sixty-eight pages of closely printed matter. The Con- 
ference devoted a session to the consideration of the subject, and 
in the discussion which arose it was recognized that ecclesiastical 
questions would need ample consideration when the principles in the 
Report began to be translated into action. 

The Report deals exclusively with the conditions of women’s 
work in Great Britain. Since the Conference was a national and 
not an international one, no evidence other than that supplied by 
the general history and literature of the Church was sought outside 

1 This Report is included in the general Report of the Conference of Missionary Societies 


tn Great Britain and Ireland, price 1s. net. (1s. 3d. post free). To be had from the offices 
of the British Missionary Societies. 
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the British Isles. No doubt both in the American continent and the 
continent of Europe the discussion will be further developed. 

In Great Britain there are three main forms of women’s work 
for missions: the separate women’s society, raising and administer- 
ing funds for women’s work ; the women’s auxiliary, attached to 
a general society, raising and administering funds for the women’s 
work of that society ; and the united work of men and women, in 
one society, for men and women on the field. This must be regarded 
only as a general classification, for in many respects the particular 
practices are modified by circumstances which have counterbalanced 
theory. And only in a few instances can these practices be regarded 
as deliberately established by choice ; they have rather been evolved 
in the course of general missionary expansion, some the work in the 
first instance of one woman with a call, others the resultant of pressure 
from abroad which necessitated the casual adoption of aid of all 
kinds. In brief, the domain of policy has been in most instances 
usurped by practice, and that for obvious and practical reasons. 

The Report leaves us in no uncertainty as to the meaning it 
attaches to the word “co-operation ’’; this is indeed essential to 
its whole argument. Co-operation of a kind there has always been, 
and the generally friendly and mutually dependent work of men and 
women for missions is in no way ignored. But in the Report co- 
operation stands for more than the method by which two sets of 
workers or two societies help one another by taking two independent 
tasks, and working at them separately by mutual consent, because 
the result of one will be a helpful addition to the work of another ; 
and for more than the method by which two sets of workers, or a 
society and an auxiliary, carry on two related works, with a joint 
aim and co-ordinated methods but separately managed. The word 
‘co-operation’ in the Report “ stands for the fellow-working of 
men and women at the same task by means of the same organiza- 
tion.” 

The conclusion at which the Committee arrived concerning 
co-operation is thus stated :—‘‘ We are strongly persuaded of the 
desirability in general of all possible co-operation, in the fullest 
sense of the word, between men and women in the administration 
of missions at home and abroad.” This is frank and far-reaching, 
yet at the same time it is modest, inasmuch as the Report refuses 
to suggest courses which might be followed by particular societies, 
recognizes differences of ecclesiastical constitution, and only pleads 
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for a “‘ new study ”’ of the whole subject in order that administrative 
methods may be raised to their highest value. It is easy to write 
or to read these words, yet their meaning is extraordinarily signifi- 
cant, for they are calculated to disturb the traditional repose of many 
of the present methods of administration, and to suggest explicitly 
that a new age in missions asks for a fuller agency than has yet been 
generally recognized. The Report boldly says that ‘ co-operation 
justifies itself when fairly tried,” and adds the pregnant statement 
that in all the evidence before the Committee none pointed to any 
return to previous conditions when joint administration had been 
adopted. 

In estimating the value of this conclusion, it must be remem- 
bered that the men and women forming the Committee, though not 
appointed officially to represent their boards, were those of mature 
experience in missionary service and administration at home and 
abroad, that their experience was gained within the societies, and 
that they fulfilled their trust conscious of the practical effect which 
their conclusion might have as it touched the various parts of mis- 
sionary polity. 

A conclusion such as the foregoing needs to be well sustained, 
for if we mistake not it goes to the heart of the problem of missionary 
administration and expansion in almost every missionary society 
in Great Britain. It in effect suggests that the separate women’s 
missionary society works in unsuspected isolation at a time when 
fresh light from God is streaming on the essential unity of humanity, 
which can no longer be segregated by race or class or sex: that the 
women’s auxiliary, in reality part of a whole, cannot find its fullness 
till the partition—largely a matter of organization not of life—is 
broken down: that the general missionary society cannot claim to 
do a general work for men and women abroad unless men and women 
are working side by side in administration at home and abroad. 
Each of these is a great thing to suggest and needs substantiation. 
The Report does not analyse its work in this way, but no one who 
reads it and desires to get at its meaning can fail to see what is 
implied, and the question naturally arises, What can be found in 
support of such conclusions as these ?_ If they were all mere matters 
of organization or system who would be concerned? But we are here 
touching vital issues of the world’s salvation and the Church’s life. 

I. THERE ARE UNUSED RESOURCES IN THE CHURCH FOR MIS- 
SIONARY SERVICE.—Women have a distinctive contribution to bring 
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to the counsels of missions, even if it be only the quickness of their 
intuition or their genius for detail. But it is on the negative side 
that the emphasis falls, for beyond doubt the ablest women of the 
day are not—with some notable exceptions—giving their lives in 
the direct service of the Church, and however valuable their service 
is to the nation, the loss of it to the Church is serious to contemplate. 
Women of ability deliberately turn to spheres in which they can 
serve with all the mind as well as all the heart. Women can serve 
on Royal Commissions, on University Senates, in Departments of 
State, on Boards of Education, and express there the result of their 
knowledge and experience, finding the value of their opinion esti- 
mated apart from all question of sex. It is strange that in the 
Church’s work as exemplified by her missionary boards such an 
opportunity, except in rare instances, is denied.. The Report is 
singularly careful not to be misunderstood in this respect; it 
eliminates altogether the question of the status of women in the 
Church, it only deals with the share given to women in what Bishop 
Ryle has recently defined as “‘ the activities of the Church.” 

On this point the Report holds no brief for women but it does 
for the Church, and maintains that the expression of what women 
have to give definitely affects efficiency. 


“The Church for her own sake, for her members’ sake, and for the 
sake of those who through them might believe in God, should give every 
woman an opportunity of exercising all her gifts. No woman with her 
heart on fire to serve her generation according to the will of God should 
find her sphere more readily outside the Church than inside. The Church 
should even forestall the way of all her ablest women to any other calling 
than that of her own direct service by offering to them that which can 
alone satisfy the truest instincts of a woman—the opportunity to give.” 


II. Co-oPERATION WOULD TEND TOWARDS SIMPLIFICATION, AND 
LESSEN THE DANGER OF OVER-ORGANIZATION.—There are no thought- 
ful workers for missions to-day who are not agreed that simplifica- 
tion is essential ; the way to its attainment is not yet clear, but it 
is being searched out and it must be found. The claims made are so 
numerous that they almost tend to exclude the Claim, and the era 
which has (rightly) inaugurated specialized and sectional treatment 
of missions must not pass without inaugurating the balancing ideas 
of unification and simplification. The exponents of missions are 
not so much alive to this necessity, perhaps, as are the contributors 
to missions, but the writer ventures to believe, from long experience, 
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that however patient the contributing portion of the Church has been 
till now, there is a slowly increasing volume of honest opinion which 
must find expression before long that, in the words of the Report, 
** unification should be carried all lengths short of loss of efficiency.” 
Probably no part of the Church’s work at home offers so ripe a 
field for unification as the women’s share, and the means for attain- 
ing this is not by extinction by but inclusion. 

That the bulk of the work of missions as done at home is in the 
hands of women goes without saying; they are in the majority as 
members of unions and study circles ; they raise the myriad small 
sums which form the general funds of societies ; they largely pre- 
dominate among local voluntary office-holders ; and their activities 
increase. While the responsibility for over-organization does not 
lie at the door of active women any more than at the door of active 
men as classes of persons, yet the existence of it—happily mitigated 
so far by the pervading power of Christian fellowship—comes to the 
front when considering our subject. There are two ways of dealing 
with it in the case of women’s work. One is unthinkable, and yet 
it is still sometimes proposed even in quarters where one would little 
expect it. The suggestion is made that women’s work should be 
curtailed till it is proportionate to men’s. The proposal is futile, 
for, in the words of the Report, women’s work has cut out its own 
channels, and it cannot be stayed. The other way of dealing with 
over-organization is to cause the same organization to serve for 
women as for men, saving and excepting in those particular regions, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, which distinctively belong to either, 
and in which provision for separate working must always be main- 
tained. We must not unduly emphasize the danger of over-organiza- 
tion, but we must recognize it as imminent and be prepared to avert 
it. ‘“‘ We believe the danger, such as it is, lies in the direction of 
separateness ; safety in the path of co-operation.” 

III. Co-oPERATION WOULD PROVIDE NEEDED REINFORCEMENT 
FOR MISSIONARY COMMITTEES.—We here pass to a peculiarly in- 
teresting aspect of the Report. Just tribute is paid to the labours 
of missionary committees, but it is explicitly said that they have 
not yet reached the highest level of administration. Much of the 
most practised, ardent thought of the day, thought which emerges 
from personal contact with the objects of mission administration, 
is outside the doors of board-rooms. Recent missionary effort at 
home has produced a body of missionary opinion which is only 
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parallel to and not really unified with the opinion of board-rooms. 
Fusion would be advantageous, and if half of this material has been 
accumulated by women “‘ at least half will be shut out where women 
may not come.”” These last words must not be taken to mean that 
the Report formulates any proposal for an equal number of men and 
women on committees; numerical equality may be an empty thing, 
and cannot be an end in itself. 

The emphasis of this part of the Report falls on committees at 
headquarters, and those who know best the mass of detail as well as 
of high administration which falls on them, and is so heroically 
borne year after year, realize best that their decisions for the race 
are arrived at without recourse to one of its most important con- 
stituent elements. ‘“‘They do not understand” is the comment 
accepted by women for many years as an adequate explanation for 
numerous decisions, relatively unimportant it may be, but neverthe- 
less needful for the harmony of missionary service. Somehow this 
comment does not now satisfy: facts are pressing in which demand 
attention in a new way. It is not with the committees as such that 
the Report deals, but with the existing opinion which is tacitly 
satisfied with them, and which has not yet demanded a changed ideal 
for changed conditions. Very cogently it is pointed out that when 
a@ committee has opportunity to select its members from among the 
best men and the best women, its average quality of membership 
will be higher in devotion and intelligence than if selected from among 
men alone. For it is to be remembered that those who are real 
students of missionary problems are limited yet in numbers, and it 
is scarcely open to question that in recent years women have applied 
themselves to the study of these problems more assiduously than men. 
Also it is pointed out that in this respect combination means far 
more than addition, and here we really touch the bed-rock of the 
position taken up throughout the Report. No theory of method 
is advanced, no paper reconstruction of administration is proposed, 
but a change which by combining two complementary resources— 
each inadequate to attain its highest usefulness without the other— 
will result in a completeness of human service which at the present 
time is lacking. Fullness and completeness of service at home are 
necessary to meet the new insistent needs of mission fields, and the 
pressure towards this comes from within the mission ranks and not 
from without. It is a sense of need which cannot be stifled that leads 
the Report to its ‘‘ deep conviction” on this point. It has been 
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urged that congestion would arise if men and women attempted in 
one committee to do work which men and women have hitherto 
done in separate committees, but it is pointed out in reply that 
geographical areas or methods of work offer a more natural division 
than the separation of sex from sex; they obviate congestion and 
command co-operation. The opinion of the Committee is thus 
summarized in one sentence :—‘‘ It is not too much to say that 
if co-operation is good in the field for missions and for the Church, 
if it is good at home in approaching the Church, a fortiori, it is good 
in the headquarters management of the societies.” 

IV. MANY-SIDED PROBLEMS CALL FOR ALL AVAILABLE INSIGHT, 
BOTH OF MEN AND OF WOMEN.—There is a strong reason on practical 
grounds for all that has been advanced, and it is summed up in this 
heading. It is a truism now to say that missions have entered on a 
new stage. The individual work of the past, still ever to be per- 
petuated, has produced conditions which demand a new scale of 
conception and treatment. Where once women missionaries went to 
bring to their sisters the message of the Saviour’s love, to redeem 
with Christian tenderness their lives from pain and bondage, now 
men and women in the field are constrained in addition to face the 
problems which arise in the growth of the work. In the onward 
movement of missions, problems that once were individual have now 
become social, they affect the Church and also spread out into the 
nation. If they could ever rightly have been regarded as attached 
to women’s work only, they can be so regarded no longer; they 
belong to the body politic, their administrative treatment must be 
in the hands of men and women combined. 

The subject is of equal urgency whether it concerns the influence 
of non-Christian women in a household and their effective check 
upon the inquiries of men and boys, or the influence of Christian 
women, with the up-bringing of Christian boys and girls in their 
hands and all the ideals of Christian family life to attain. Men and 
women missionaries tell us of their sense of incompleteness in work 
when, because of the social limitations still prevalent in mission fields, 
they are unable to see for themselves the principles of Christian faith 
in operation in daily life among persons of the other sex. If in 
addition to this they be to a large extent separated in council, 
where can the consistently adequate treatment of the problem be 
attained ? It seems to us requisite, within the limits already 
suggested, that in the mission field women should be associated with 
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men in considering the general problems of men’s work, and that 
men should be associated with women in considering the general 
problems of women’s work ; to some the members have seemed more 
important than the body ; the balance needs to be readjusted. 

But it is not problems of evangelization which arise only ; foreign 
social and political influences are now at work in areas where 
previously the missionary was the chief foreign influence. Few will 
have failed to notice the significance of telegrams which recently 
appeared in The Times, addressed by women in Teheran and Peking 
to women in England asking for aid towards emancipation; few can 
be ignorant of the appeals of theosophy to women of India reaching 
out after culture and a greater freedom; and all must view with 
concern certain modern social practices among women in Japan and 
China, which, whether they be due to inevitable reaction or not, 
constitute to Christian minds a great peril to both nations. These 
and other cognate problems come home from the mission field to 
the council rooms of the societies, and we are obliged to ask in the 
words of the Report, “* Are the committees as they now exist not only 
equal to their present responsibilities, but able to rise to the new 
ones that are to be expected ?” 

Not least among the considerations put forward in this connec- 
tion in the Report is the effect of the relations of foreign men and 
women upon the people among whom they live. In two directions 
this will be felt. The idea of the Christian freedom of women will 
raise in the minds of native women questions of equality in authority 
and responsibility ; there will also be an awakening in the minds of 
native men to the responsible place of women in “ the Church’s 
organized activities.” For the peoples of the earth to whom we are 
commissioned, and who are for themselves now inquiring into these 
matters, safety lies in the true presentation of the Christian ideal of 
mutual hclpfulness and mutual dependence. 

V. Co-OPERATION OFFERS A MEANS TOWARDS PROPORTIONATE 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE WORK ABROAD.—The relation of co-operation 
in administration at home and on the field to proportionate develop- 
ment of men’s and women’s work engaged the attention of the 
Committee, and was ultimately securely established. We read :— 


“We have made out a case for co-operation. United wisdom and 
mutual consideration between men and women can alone adequately plan 
for proportionate advance. When it comes, it should come not as the 
chance result of some eager spirits pushing forward men’s work, and 
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others independently pushing forward women’s work. It is the concern 
of all, and even if there were no other ground for urging co-operation we 
could point to this pressing matter of proportion.” 


Generally speaking, women’s work to-day needs the same great 
impetus which men’s work received some fifty years ago. This 
is especially notable in women’s education, and now special effort 
must be made to recover lost ground and secure some sort of pro- 
portionate advance of education among men and women. The 
inference is—and indeed it was strongly urged by missionaries of 
experience—that had men and women missionaries been engaged in 
common administration more generally, there need not now be lost 
ground to recover; conditions need not have arisen which now need 
effort to redress. Assuredly they must not continue to arise. There 
is no desire to press the fact that in lack of co-operation it is women’s 
work only which has suffered in loss of proportionate advance. 
The same is true also of men’s work, though perhaps in a lesser 
degree. In one week the writer personally received communications 
from two women, missionaries in far different fields in Asia, urging 
the need of reinforcements of men, and showing the injury done to 
the common propaganda by the undue proportion of women’s work. 
Men missionaries are also to be found who will advocate with great 
urgency the development of women’s work; for the moment the 
stress of the argument lies here. Regarded as parts of the Church 
or the nation, men educated in Christian colleges and schools need 
wives of equivalent attainment; thus will be provided Christian 
fellowship in the family, which is the unit of Church life. The 
Report points out with telling effect that though now for the most 
part the power to educate the boys has passed from the hands of 
the inefficiently equipped Christian missions to the hands of the 
national authorities, it is still within the power of Christian missions 
in some lands to provide a religious education for the girls. An 
adequate proportion and adjustment of women’s work are essential. 

VI. ABSENCE OF CO-OPERATION IS NOT SATISFACTORY TO WOMEN 
MISSIONARIES.—The force of this statement must not be weakened 
by the qualification it is necessary to make. Women missionaries 
who are working separately under auxiliaries or women’s societies, 
and who experience a certain kind of practical and friendly partial 
co-operation are satisfied, but possibly for reasons which cannot be 
regarded as finally satisfactory. There are disadvantages in being 
the whole of a part instead of a part of the whole. Women mis- 
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sionaries placed in this position feel that they can at least administer 
their own work and develop it without interference along their own 
lines, and to ask them to exchange this realm of influence for a 
somewhat uncertain place in joint administration is an unwelcome 
thing. But granted that true administrative co-operation could be 
established, there are probably few women missionaries, or women 
committee members at home, who would not regard it as the fulfil- 
ment of their highest ideals for the evangelization of the world. In 
regard to the bulk of the women’s work of British missionary societies 
the value of the principle of co-operation is being increasingly 
recognized, and the women missionaries have at last, and quite un- 
sought, found an impartial body to express it for them. In the words 
of the Report touching this section of its work we read :— 

“The urgency should not be measured by the small amount of agita- 
tion on the subject, for it is only natural that every one concerned should 
be trying to make the best of existing circumstances rather than agitate 
for changes. It is when inquiry is made that the need will more clearly 
disclose itself.” 

This is true. It is unthinkable that Christian women should 
“‘ agitate” on such a subject, but few will ever know what it has 
cost them to see, for instance, their own best hopes and plans pass on 
a sheet of paper into a men’s board-room, to return altered and 
excised by those who have not first-hand knowledge, and who fre- 
quently do not call first-hand evidence to guide them in their ad- 
judication. Various expedients are in vogue to obviate the defects 
of such a system, but when tested by the standard of adequacy or 
efficiency they fall short of what is required. All alternatives to 
frank and full joint administration—though possibly needful as 
temporary measures in some circumstances—are unsatisfactory. 
They cannot be more than opinion expressed when factors are 
missing. If by any careful system individual or even corporate 
opinion is expressed in one sphere and then transferred to another 
for decision, something is apt to be lost—and something may be 
added—in the transmission. If the transmission be perfect, the play 
of mind upon mind in discussion will be lost, and no decision can be 
safely arrived at on the Church’s behalf which is not enriched by 
the Church’s maturest thought. It is really difficult to understand 
(apart from possible ecclesiastical questions) what justification there 
is for a policy of divided and subordinated administration. It 
is traditional no doubt, but tradition is not invariably synonymous 
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with truth. Also the capacity for administrative work has not been 
credited to women within the Church, but the results of modern 
education in women during the last fifty years afford evidence 
waiting to be examined that not a few successors to St. Hilda can 
be found at the present day. We quote once more :— 

“Tt seems only good that the natives should see the Christian women 
missionaries not segregated, not treated as if they must by reason of sex 
be kept out of authority and responsibility, always subordinate, even the 
wisest and ablest, to the most callow and tactless young man; but treated 
by fellow-missionaries as honoured and trusted fellow-workers, fellow- 
thinkers—able to serve with self-control and with a sacred sense of 
responsibility which comes not from the commands of man, but the 
consecration of the Christian to the service of the Master. The women 
cannot give their best, either in example or precept, till this opportunity 
is afforded them.” 

Though reference is not made to it in this particular part of the 
Report, the fact is also to be recognized that the “‘ strong woman ” 
in the mission field has been known to “ hold up ” work outside her 
legitimate sphere just as effectively as the youthful man; the 
remedy for the difficulty arising from either source lies in co-ordinated 
work and joint administration. 

VII. Co-OPERATION WILL AID THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE TO 
FACE ITS PROBLEMS.—There is no reason why mistakes of the home 
Church should be projected into the mission field Church; it need 
not labour through various phases; it should be enabled to adopt 
and adapt what has been proved best elsewhere. In respect of the 
subject before us, the Report affirms that “in allowing things at 
home to come to the present situation the Church of Christ must have 
lost a great deal already ” ; and also that “ it is our plain duty to try 
to serve our fellow-Christians abroad in their untried development 
from making over again the mistakes which we regret. The women 
in these younger churches should find no other spheres opening out 
with claims that seem nobler for them or better adapted to them, 
than those which the Churches offer.” Is there no echo of apprehen- 
sion in our thoughts as we read these words, and think of the educated 
women of India to-day and the place which Christian missions offer 
them? We are told in the Report that Asiatic ideas of the place of 
women will not be subverted to the injury of those holding them 
as much as is frequently thought if men and women serve together 
in administrative work. Indeed we are naively reminded that many 
of those ideas stand in grave need of subversion! A case is quoted 
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in which in a well-established mission in India a few Indian women 
have been given seats on a Mission Council ; a similar practice is 
recognized among theosophists. But the main burden of the Report 
at this stage is this: If the call is now urgent that the ranks of 
the old Church should be closed up as the new problems are faced, if 
in the opinion of that Church now the work to be done among the 
men and women of the world be one, and therefore its constituent 
parts should not be treated separately, then the young Church is 
capable of acting on this attained position, and need not pass 
through the devious processes which the Western Church has known. 
“While there are undoubted initial dangers in carrying into the 
mission field the best of Christian freedom and responsibility for women, 
yet it has to be done as a duty, and it is a splendid part of the Church’s 
opportunity to be the best exponent of what women’s life should be.” 

It will be gathered from the preceding pages that the estimate 
of women’s work formed by the Committee is high ; we have now to 
ask whether it is unduly so. The opportunity of proving the truth 
of that estimate is so far slight within the Church, for there it is that 
the administrative work of women has had the smallest scope in 
modern times. Yet some evidence isto hand. More than one of the 
British missionary organizations has deliberately adopted a policy 
of joint administration with complete success. An able witness, in 
giving evidence before the Committee, failed to find anything that was 
not “‘ quite obvious ” in the position taken in the Report, from her 
experience of the co-operation of men and women in one of these 
societies, and on the senate of a university. In certain instances 
on the mission field, the governing bodies in the missions have gone 
ahead of their home boards and have instituted some form of practical 
but unofficial co-operation which they would not relinquish now. 
The Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908 worked through joint com- 
mittees throughout, and had women members on the body which 
allocated its thank-offering fund. The Commissions which pre- 
pared the Reports for the Edinburgh Conference had a membership 
of men and women ; the Continuation Committee and the committees 
instituted by it perpetuate the practice. It is a matter of common 
knowledge among the British missionary societies that chairmanship 
of the highest order—courteous, businesslike, and scrupulously 
fair—can be expected from women as from men. In the Report 
before us, statements as to the unrealized value of women’s work 


to the Church—statements at least as strong as any uttered by the 
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Committee—are quoted from the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
from Bishop Ryle. It is even possible that the Report itself may 
be held to furnish some evidence of the good results of the co-opera- 
tive work of men and women. 

For a final answer we fall back on the main contention of the 
Report. The question is not really whether women can work as 
well as men even in their own respective spheres, or whether their 
work, individual or collective, is deserving of a higher estimate 
than has been given to it, but whether the united work of men and 
women for general missionary purposes will not produce at this stage 
of mission development a richer fruitage than their separate work. 
Women, though many are still, speaking generally, behind men in 
mental training and in breadth of view, have in recent years been 
developing themselves carefully in matters of administration ; they 
have benefited to the full by the frank criticism of admitted weak- 
nesses; they have heard that committee confidences will not be 
kept by them; that personalities mar their work, and that their 
susceptibilities will weaken their influence. And they have pondered 
these things. In the privilege of doing joint committee work, some 
of them have learned first with surprise, then with growing interest, 
that notwithstanding the advantage of the public-school education 
and all the disciplined vigour of the playing fields, the faults which 
reputedly mar their work are not unknown among men. Then it is 
that the conclusion is reached that we are alike human beings after 
all, with common failings to be surmounted, and common forces to 
be contributed to a common cause. 

“Reform not revolution” is the summary of the findings of 
the Report, but the suggestion is strong that recognition in practice 
of partial co-operation will not be sufficient to ascertain its total 
value. Those who can say, ‘‘ We do this thing already,” have need 
to test their practice lest what they find to be good in itself when 
partially applied may not be the enemy of what is better. Some will 
say that this proposed “reform ”’ is in reality “‘ revolution,” but does 
not the difference in the two things lie in the spirit in which they 
are approached, discussed, and applied ? Others who have looked 
on long will say it is “ orderly evolution.” But in any case it is 
common consent which turns revolution into reform, or prevents 
reform from becoming revolution, and it is to the thought of common 
consent that we apply ourselves in conclusion. 

The difficulty of touching a subject such as this is that in order 
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to do so differentiation becomes temporarily necessary, and the risk 
is that the emphasis is apt to fall and to remain on this rather than 
on the essential unity. This must not be allowed. Common 
humanity is the dominant truth, and the differentiation of men and 
women is only permissible to redress a lost balance. The whole 
Church needs in these days to consider freshly the inspired words— 
quoted more frequently in other connections than in this—‘“ neither 
male nor female—all one in Christ Jesus.” 

The atmosphere in which the missionary co-operation of men and 
women is viewed, the attitude of mind and spirit adopted towards it, 
are as important as the arguments which can be adduced in support 
of it. Many surrounding causes, political and social, might at the 
present time make co-operation a vexed personal question; this 
would be to the Church’s lasting loss, and, to those most intimately 
connected with the subject, a really repugnant thing. Is it too much 
to anticipate that both thought and speech shall, in respect of it, 
be as just and as gentle as the subject demands? It is easy in all 
*“ vexed questions ” for the root of bitterness to spring up near the 
sun-dial in the heart of the garden, and to grow into a disfiguring 
weed obscuring the time-shadow. 

The permanent basis for all relationships is respect, and the 
adequate co-operation of men and women must start from this 
point also. On both sides there may be much to learn and to un- 
learn, to win and to concede, and these are steps towards common 
consent ; but the generosity that is expected must also be conceded, 
and it may be necessary for light and truth to work their way to 
the bottom of many hearts and minds before the fundamental basis 
of respect is laid. What is it that is urging women on in these 
directions ? A fuller ideal of moral beauty in all its proportion ; 
a fuller ideal of discipline applied to awaking forces ; a fuller ideal 
of service in all the possibilities of new contribution ; and a clearer 
belief that the Lord Jesus Christ is asking more of them than in 
other days, but not more than His own attitude towards them and 
His own expectation from them indicated from the first. 

No reorganization will suffice, no resolutions on paper will be 
enough. The whole purport of this Report must be taken and 
wrought out in prayer and thought by humble hearts ; then, though 
inevitably with cost and pain, will a common consent be reached, 
and a fresh united onward move to ordered victory be made for Christ 
in the world. 








THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE MISSION FIELD 


IV. THE TELUGU MISSION OF THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By W. L. FERGUSON, D.D. 


Amonc the many nations and tribes of South India no people has 
yielded such ready obedience to the gospel of Christ as the Telugu, 
the southern boundary of whose country is about twenty-five miles 
north of the city of Madras. This line of demarcation is gradually 
fading, for an ever-increasing number of Telugus are finding their 
way to the city and its vicinity. But the Telugu country proper 
really begins here, and extends in a north-westerly direction almost 
to the centre of the native state of Hyderabad and thence eastward 
to the Bay of Bengal. This area is nearly 74,000 square miles in 
extent, with a Telugu population of nearly 22,000,000, for whose 
welfare fifteen missionary societies are now labouring. To the 
London Missionary Society belongs the honour of establishing at 
Vizagapatam in 1805 the first Protestant work among this people. 
American Baptists did not enter the field till March 1886, when the 
Rev. Samuel S. Day arrived in Vizagapatam, where he spent a few 
months in consultation and fraternal co-operation with the London 
missionaries and in making preliminary plans. 


I. THE PERIOD OF PATIENT ENDURANCE 


From Vizagapatam Mr. Day removed to Chicacole, a place 
some seventy miles further north, and there began work while 
studying the language. A few months’ residence convinced him 
that this location did not furnish the opening for which he was 
looking. Accordingly the Mission was transferred to Madras in 
1837, and Mr. Day spent the next three years in preaching and 
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exploring both in the city and the country. He discovered that 
in all the region between Madras and Vizagapatam, nearly four 
hundred miles, there was not one missionary for the Telugus. His 
work for Europeans in the city had been somewhat fruitful in 
results, but efforts for Telugus had failed to yield a single baptism. 
He resolved to move once more, this time to Nellore, a district 
town a little more than one hundred miles to the north of Madras, 
and well within the Telugu country. Here he arrived with his 
family in February 1840, and immediately set about the establish- 
ment of a permanent mission. 

The first convert, Venkappa, was baptized on 27th September, 
1841; but he did not belong to Nellore. He was from a village a 
hundred or more miles to the north, beyond Ongole. The first Telugu 
Baptist church was organized in Nellore on 12th October 1844, 
with eight constituent members. In 1846, after ten years of 
pioneering, Mr. Day was compelled to return to America owing to 
broken health. He returned three years later, bringing with him 
as reinforcements the Rev. Lyman Jewett and wife, upon whom 
subsequently the full burden of holding the mission fell, for Mr. 
Day’s health again failed and in 1853 he bade final farewell to 
India. In 1850, owing to a change in policy by the home board 
of the Society, the schools had to be closed and the 270 pupils 
in them dismissed. Only a small boarding-school seems to have 
been retained. From this there came forth, in 1852, Julia, the 
first pupil convert, who later married Canakiah, the first or- 
dained preacher and pastor. Both have given years of faithful 
service to the cause of Christ, and both remain as venerable 
members of the Nellore church. In 1857 work was temporarily 
interrupted owing to the Sepoy mutiny: but in 1858 thirteen 
converts were baptized, the largest number so far in the history of 
the Mission. Slowly a native staff was being gathered and the 
region round about traversed by evangelists. Several tours were 
made as far as Ongole and beyond, and signs were not wanting 
that a harvest would come. In 1862, much worn with his thirteen 
years of continuous labour, Mr. Jewett took furlough, leaving the 
Mission in the care of Mr. Douglass, who had been on the field since 
1855, and who held the work well in hand till 1865, touring, preach- 
ing, and gathering occasional converts, when failing health compelled 
his relinquishment of the task. Within a few months of Mr. 
Douglass’ departure from India Mr. Jewett returned to Nellore, 
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accompanied by the Rev. John Everett Clough and his wife. 
Work was resumed with fresh heart and vigour, and the Mission 
began to show signs of new life. Mr. Jewett had met the home 
board of the Society, had made his plea for the Mission, had 
received reinforcements, and had returned to the field assured that 
the Mission would not be abandoned by the board or the home 
churches, a course which had been earnestly advocated by some 
who thought the Mission a profitless one. The matter was dis- 
cussed at three different annual meetings of the Society, in 1848, 
in 1858, and again in 1862. In the latter instance nothing but the 
determination of Mr. Jewett to return to the field, whatever the 
verdict of the denomination or the Society might be, saved the day. 


II. THE PERIOD OF PHENOMENAL HARVESTS 


The missionaries were greatly cheered by recent conversions 
in the boarding-school and by the baptism of a number of other 
converts. The little struggling church at Nellore was filled with 
new hope and courage. The missionaries began to plan for enlarge- 
ment—the opening of a chain of stations from Nellore to Ongole— 
and they sent home a plea for more men. In March 1866 occurred 
a notable event, the baptism of Yerraguntala Perayya, at Ongole. 
He had heard the Gospel from the lips of Mr. Alexander of the Church 
Missionary Society at Ellore, far to the north. He had believed, 
had returned to his home, and had won over his wife to the new 
faith. Together they were baptized, the first-fruits from the great 
Madiga tribe from which have come the vast majority of the tens 
of thousands since baptized in this Mission. Preachers returning 
to Nellore after a tour to Perayya’s village, some two months later, 
reported believers thereabouts to the number of two hundred, and 
found Perayya eager for evangelistic work in all that region. 
Mr. Clough removed to Ongole in the autumn of 1866, and in 
January 1867 he baptized twenty-eight persons in Perayya’s 
village. By the close of the year the Gospel had been preached 
in more than 800 villages and the Ongole church numbered seventy- 
five members. Four years later the membership stood at 1658, 
and after two years more at 2848. Thus rapidly grew the word of 
God. Meanwhile Ramapatnam was opened as a station, and a 
church of nearly 200 members was gathered. School and out-station 
work flourished, and still larger ingatherings seemed imminent. 
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Then came the great famine of 1876-7, during which baptisms 
ceased and the missionaries devoted themselves to the work of 
relief, co-operating with Government in large measure. When all was 
over in 1878, the work of ingathering, particularly on the Ongole 
field, once more began. On 8rd July, 2222 were baptized in the 
Gundlakamma river, and on the two succeeding days enough more 
to swell the total to 8536. In a single year nearly 11,000 were 
added to the churches of the Mission. By the close of 1882 the 
number of communicants on the Ongole field was 20,865. The 
Ramapatnam church had also gathered in many hundreds, but the 
Nellore church scarcely felt the movement. The reason doubtless 
is to be found very largely in a difference of race-fibre in the Mala 
and the Madiga, and in a strong antipathy which has existed 
between the two tribes from time immemorial; the one constitu- 
tionally refrains from taking part in that which interests or power- 
fully affects the other. The Madigas had come by the thousands : 
the Malas generally had held aloof: and the four great castes, 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, had to all appearances 
remained untouched. These have later yielded their ones and 
twos, an occasional household, and in the last year or two their 
scores and hundreds ; but from the middle “‘ sixties ’’ to the present 
the outcasts—Malas increasingly, but Madigas predominantly— 
have responded to the call of Christ with great readiness. 

Other great ingatherings occurred in 1890 and 1891 when 
accessions on the Ongole and Cumbum fields numbered more than 
7500. The impulse of these movements has never been lost. It 
is the normal thing for the Mission to have anywhere from 1500 
to 3500 baptisms annually. The year 1911 was an average one ; 
it recorded 2606. The present statistics are :—Organized churches, 
163; places for regular meetings, 730; church members, 61,687; 
Sunday schools, 475; Sunday school pupils, 14,236; elementary 
and higher schools of all grades, 644; pupils under instruction, 
15,986 ; total contributions through the churches, Rs. 24,942. 


III, PERIOD OF PROBLEMS AND ORGANIZATION 


The people had come in like a flood and in their coming had 
brought many problems—problems in some cases requiring years 
for solution, problems sufficient to tax to the utmost the wisdom, 
patience, strength, and financial resources of the Mission, problems 
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all the greater because the Mission was largely unprepared to care 
for masses of leaderless and illiterate converts, whose only means 
of growth in grace and knowledge was experience, the hearing of 
the ear and the understanding of the heart. These problems are 
all related in such a way that the totality of them presents one 
problem, one task; but for the sake of convenience they will be 
grouped here under three heads:—problems for the mission ; 
problems for the churches ; problems for the individual Christian. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE Mission.—To shepherd the flock was the 
first pressing necessity. How to do this was not entirely clear, for 
out of the smaller numbers of converts of previous years there 
had not come an over-supply of capable workers. However, as a 
beginning, the missionaries decided to ordain a considerable number 
of the most experienced and able men. In addition to the seven 
already set apart and at work on the Ongole field, twenty-four 
others, after due examination, were formally ordained by a council 
which consisted of both Telugu and missionary representatives. 
This was in the year 1880. Ordinations occurred from time to 
time on other fields, but not in such numbers. In many respects 
these ordinations were experiments, upon the success or failure of 
which the future policy of the Mission would largely depend. 
Whatever may be said of the desirability of ordination under 
normal conditions, the Mission, if judged by subsequent history, 
seems to have concluded that these ordinations were premature 
or unwise, for the practice of ordaining, notwithstanding the steady 
growth of the Mission, has declined. All missionaries might not 
agree with the editor of the Baptist Missionary Review in the words 
which follow, but many do. He says (May 1912) :— 


“Ordination of the Indian ministry is an unsolved problem in the 
American Baptist Telugu Mission, and perhaps in other missions. 
Separate figures are no longer reported, but among 140 churches and 920 
male workers, of whom 381 are reported as preachers, there are probably 
not more than forty ordained men, and the ordinations for the last ten 
years will not amount to one a year. Ordination of the very few has 
worked harm to some, their selection from so many unordained workers 
giving an exaggerated idea of self-importance. This with other causes 
has rendered missionaries reluctant to encourage ordinations. Does this 
plan of ordaining the few imply that we think the many have not a 
divine call to preach Christ? Does not the selection of the very few, and 
chiefly those of superior education, tend to unscriptural orders in the 
ministry? Do not evangelists and religious teachers require to be set 
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aside for religious work on behalf of the Church as much as do 
pastors? ... In the ordination of this generation of Indian ministers 
we advocate the dropping of two customs observed in America, neither 
of which involves an essential. Let ordination be regarded not as 
permanent, but as for the one work to which the person is set aside, to 
be repeated, or at least definitely reaffirmed, when his gifts are to be 
exercised on behalf of a different church. This is wise in view of the 
Christian immaturity of churches and individuals. The second custom 
to be dropped is the calling of ordained men ‘reverend.’ However 
appropriate the title may seem to some, it has no scripture foundation 
nor basal connexion with ordination. Since in India it is widely 
regarded as a special religious degree conferred once for all by the fact 
of ordination, it may well be dispensed with.” 


But though the matter of ordination is so full of perplexities 
the Mission is a unit regarding the necessity of having a trained 
ministry. As early as 1872 a theological school was established 
at Ramapatnam from which large numbers of faithful men and 
women have gone out to the various fields. Most of the pastors 
and evangelists of the Mission, and many teachers, have been 
trained here. Following the great ingatherings large numbers of 
students have been enrolled. So great has been the demand for 
helpers, that every available man of promise has been encouraged 
to take the four years’ course and to qualify for mission service. 
At one time as many as 3800 students were in attendance; but 
now the average annual attendance is not far from eighty. In 
the earlier days men came with very scant preparation, some being 
able only to read but not to write; a majority were of the fourth 
standard and below, and only an occasional one of secondary or 
high school training. Now the grades are much higher through- 
out and the curriculum is more exacting. High school men are 
becoming numerous; but as yet few have appeared from college. 
There still continues a considerable body of men whose qualifica- 
tions are of the fourth standard or a little above it. Two problems 
present themselves here—How to train capable ministers, and 
how to train acceptable ministers. By capable is meant men of 
strong character, deep piety, sound learning, and reliable judgment, 
men fit to be leaders of the people: by acceptable is meant men 
whom the Telugus and the Mission will receive. The difficulties 
are closely related to the question of self-support. The men of 
meagre or moderate training are not so apt to develop qualities of 
strong leadership as are the better educated ones, but those with 
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lesser training are generally closer to the people, and find it less 
hard to go back to village life and to living upon a scale not far 
removed from the average. If the village congregations cannot 
entirely support these men, they can manage a large portion of their 
salary, especially if teaching is combined with preaching. Quite 
a body of unordained teacher-pastors are now doing good service. 

It has been the policy of the Mission not to pay high salaries 
to men engaged in evangelistic and pastoral work, the desire being 
to set a scale of remuneration not too far above the ability or the 
hope of the churches themselves to pay. It may be, and it doubtless 
is, true to some extent that this policy has tended to keep men 
of the highest scholastic attainments from entering the ministry. 
Many have doubtless heard the call of God to enter this service, 
but few have responded fully to it. Considerable numbers com- 
promise by becoming trained and certificated teachers, for in 
school-work wages are paid according to government rates or above 
them, and there is a great demand for qualified Christian masters, the 
remuneration being from two to five times as great as the larger 
and more advanced of the churches offer to their pastors. These 
men are usually active church workers and often are found preaching. 
Education has developed in them higher standards of living, they 
have new tastes, they have adopted new customs, and they live 
on a plane far above the rank and file of church members. One 
cannot help coveting some of these able men for the pastorate, 
inasmuch as there is an increasing demand for just such leadership 
as they could give. The insurmountable barrier, so far as the 
ministry is concerned, between this type of well-educated man 
and the Mission on the one hand, and the churches—not those in 
villages, but those in mission centres—on the other, is largely one 
of salary. Their objection to being in the same classes in the 
Seminary with men of less training than themselves is being removed 
by the establishment of higher courses and separate classes to fit 
their needs. Whether the Mission will come to the point of paying 
the same scale of salaries for the ministry—and the Mission would 
have to pay from four-fifths to the whole of it—as is paid for 
teaching or purely secular pursuits is a question of importance. 
Upon its settlement one way or the other momentous issues hang. 

This policy regarding salaries differs considerably from that of 
many neighbouring bodies, who are much more liberal in their scale of 
remuneration. The Telugu Baptist Mission has believed it a sound 
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practice to keep the expenditure of foreign funds at a minimum. 
Other bodies doubtless have believed the same, but there has been 
wide difference of opinion concerning what that minimum really is. 
They have, therefore, set it considerably higher than this Mission has. 
The result has been that the Mission has suffered for many years 
the loss of large numbers of workers—men who have received their 
training in the elementary, secondary, high and normal schools of 
the Mission and in the theological seminary, men the entire cost of 
whose training the Mission has borne, but whose services others 
have commanded by a higher scale of pay than the Telugu Baptist 
Mission feels justified in offering. Here is a very practical question 
of mission comity. If the Mission were allowed to carry out its 
policy, unhindered by these outside influences, it could make much 
more rapid progress toward adequately instructing the churches 
and bringing them on in the way of self-support. In so far as the 
Mission feels compelled to match the scale of neighbouring bodies, 
in that degree does it seem to be moving away from, and not 
towards, the ability of the native churches. 

Both for the sake of better shepherding, and for working more 
effectually the fields in which converts were found, the Mission 
has from time to time subdivided and redistributed its areas. In 
1882 the original Ongole field was divided, four new stations being 
erected, each under the care of a resident missionary; and again 
in 1893 Ongole similarly gave off four more stations. Nellore, 
Palmur, Secunderabad, Kurnool, and Nalgonda have in like manner 
given off a station or two each. In every case there has been an 
intensifying of work in the parent field and station, and in almost 
every case there has been in the daughter station a marked develop- 
ment in evangelism, education, and Christian upbuilding. The 
breaking up of the original large fields into smaller ones has fostered 
attempts towards church organization, a system of village schools, 
the formation of associations among the churches, and the main- 
tenance of a more thorough discipline. 

In common with other parts of India the Telugu country is 
frequently visited with famine or great scarcity, owing to failure of 
the monsoon rains or to prolonged drought. In such times famine 
relief isa necessity. Howto give it so as not to injure the aided people 
is the problem. Experience has taught the Mission that gratuitous 
help should be given only to the aged, the infirm, and the helpless, 
and that work at living wages should be provided for the multitudes, 
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The tasks undertaken are usually of a public or semi-public nature, 
such as constructing roads, canals, tanks, railways, wells, reservoirs, 
hospital buildings, schoolhouses, etc. By taking government 
contracts on public works a number of missionaries at different 
times have tided the people over months of scarcity, want, and 
real distress. There are undoubted dangers in this sort of work. 
In a country where begging is honourable it is often difficult to 
say who is needy and who is not. Willingness to work is a good 
test when applied to some castes, but it fails when applied to others. 
There is apt to be a seeking of the missionary for the loaves and 
fishes instead of for the food that does not perish. Some are 
doubtless tempted to make a profession of faith thinking that 
thereby increased help may be gained. It is therefore an under- 
stood thing that during famine relief and famine conditions baptisms 
cease; but after the people have returned to their villages, and 
have grown a crop and harvested it, if they still manifest a desire 
to become Christians, and if their behaviour in the meantime has 
been satisfactory, they are received for baptism. There is no doubt 
that the administration of help at such times has had much to do 
with influencing the people in favour of Christianity ; after such 
periods of distress large numbers have usually found fellowship in 
the churches. But while this is true of some localities, it does not 
hold good in regard to others where distress has been equally acute 
and where relief operations have also been carried on. In judging 
the genuineness of such ingatherings, inquiry must be made con- 
cerning the steadfastness of the converts. Not all are genuine ; 
there are lapses and exclusions for reversion to idolatry and heathen 
practices here and there; but experience has shown that the great 
majority of those baptized stand fast. 

Following each famine is much permanent distress. Many who 
have escaped immediate death have had their constitutions so 
undermined that death follows as a result in a year or two. In 
order to care for orphans, half-orphans, and destitute children 
whose parents have deserted them or died during the famine or 
subsequently, orphanages have been opened or special provision 
has been made in boarding-schools. Support has come almost 
wholly from abroad. In addition to caring for the physical needs 
of these waifs, attention is given to their mental and spiritual 
development, and efforts have been made to teach various handicrafts. 

The deep poverty of most of the people, together with the 
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recurring periods of famine and scarcity, have ever been matters 
of concern to the missionaries. During late years numerous experi- 
ments have been made to discover some form of industry, some 
improvement in native tools or methods, by which the people, the 
villagers especially, can be brought to a higher wage-earning 
capacity or to greater productivity as agriculturists. If it were a 
question of the Mission engaging in some enterprise by which 
employment would be given and wages paid to the labourers, the 
matter could be handled with comparative ease. This plan would 
ensure relief and comfort to the few who could be employed, but 
it would bring no aid to the many. Those employed would be 
dependents on the Mission; they would be employees, and not 
independent workmen or owners of shops. The capital and the 
management, the risk and the marketing of the products would 
pertain to the Mission. Various trades have been tried, such as 
the manufacture of shoes, aluminium ware, fibre goods, coarse 
cottons, etc. For the past three or four years somewhat extensive 
experiments have been made in agriculture, a missionary devoting 
his whole time to these things. Thus far no positive results of 
permanent value have accrued. Negative results have been many. 
What not to do has been demonstrated many times. The aim is 
to find something which will help the people to help themselves ; 
to discover something which will keep them from migrating from 
their villages, something which will enable them to support them- 
selves where they are, to sustain their schools and churches ; some- 
thing which will enable them to survive even the shock of famine 
or scarcity, and still continue their life, their schools, and their 
churches without serious loss or break-up. Other missions are 
working at the industrial problem in one way or another, but none 
seems to have adopted just the view or the aim of the American 
Baptist Telugu Mission. Government is now making extensive 
experiments in agricultural methods, but finds it most difficult to 
get new ways introduced among the people. So far as one can 
foresee, it does not appear that to the people, 85 per cent. of whom 
are dependent upon agriculture for subsistence, speedy relief from 
poverty is to come. It would seem that improved agriculture 
would furnish the best solution of the present economic difficulties, 
but the problem is so vast and intricate that even Government 
with all its resources is unable adequately to cope with it. Yet 
hope seems to lie in this direction. 
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The collection of fees for tuition, board of pupils, and hospital 
service presents many difficulties. These grow in part out of 
the poverty of the people, but part are due to a failure to com- 
prehend the benefits of education, to the prevailing idea that 
religious people should serve freely in order to lay up for themselves 
vast stores of merit, and to a notion that the Mission is rich and 
should pay for everything. In the early days of the Mission, 
when education was at a discount, the custom of giving parents 
the equivalent of what the child could earn in the field was in- 
augurated. It was deemed no more than fair that parents should 
not lose the earnings of a child who was in school, at least until 
the parents saw the value of education and were willing to sacrifice 
that their children might have it. This practice of subsidizing was 
abolished decades ago, but tradition dies hard in India, and there 
are some even now who think that they lose 1nd that the Mission 
gains by their children being in the day or the boarding-school. 
They fail to see why they should pay for that which does not bring 
them direct and immediate returns. This view is gradually dying 
out; education is becoming more and more popular and there is 
manifest an increasing willingness, especially in the older fields, 
to pay fees; but as yet the amounts collected are seldom high 
enough to cover the cost of the service which the Mission renders. 
The record for hospitals is somewhat better, the actual cost of 
medicine being recovered in many instances. Thankofferings, and 
fees from the wealthy, seem to be on the increase, and hospital 
work generally is much in favour with the people. 

The production and circulation of a healthful Christian literature 
has not been found easy. In many districts it is difficult to make 
sales even when goods are offered at a fraction of their cost. Vast 
quantities can be given away and most of the matter will be read, 
but both in the large towns and in the country people are unwilling 
to buy. The reasons for this are much the same as those given 
above regarding fees. One of the great tasks of the Mission is to 
create an appetite, a real desire and demand for information, and 
then to set about satisfying it. Translators, writers, and col- 
porteurs are the chief arms of the service. Telugu prose authors 
have not been many, but Christian hymns abound, some of them 
of a very high order, and histories of Old and New Testament 
worthies in verse are quite numerous. These are sung or chanted 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments, and find much 
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favour with the people, epecially in the villages. Tracts, pamphlets, 
Sunday-school lessons, text-books of various kinds, hymn books, a 
monthly journal, Scripture portions, and an independent version 
of the New Testament have been published by the Mission. Co- 
cperation with the Religious Book and Tract Society, the Christian 
Literature Society, and the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
in later years reduced the necessity once felt for more prolific 
production. Still, with hundreds of schools in operation, and with 
a constituency growing in numbers, intelligence, and ability to 
appreciate and value knowledge, there is need for strong effort 
to supply a literature commensurate with the needs, even though 
the demand for it has to be created. Constant urging of students 
to buy books has a good effect ; pastors and evangelists in increasing 
numbers buy devotional and other literature or subscribe for a 
journal, and not a few of the younger men are gathering considerable 
collections of tracts, books, and pamphlets on various subjects, 
enough to be dignified by the name of a small library. But the 
problem of how to get more literature sold and into circulation still 
remains. The great publishing societies whose names have been 
mentioned above are as keenly aware of it as are the missionaries. 
PROBLEMS FOR THE CHURCHES.—These are also mission problems 
in so far as the Mission undertakes to form and to guide the organized 
life of the churches. What is a church? This was one of the 
earliest questions to which attention had to be paid where believers 
in considerable numbers appeared in any given locality. Discussion 
of the matter has not yet ceased either among the Indian brethren 
or the missionaries, but a somewhat general and widely accepted 
reply has been found. In practice it amounts to this :—A church 
is a company .of baptized believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
meet together regularly in His name for worship, instruction, 
fellowship, and the observance of the Lord’s Supper. Such a 
company may or may not have a meeting-house, an ordained 
minister, a stated pastor or preacher, or a set of officers other than 
elders and deacons; and may or may not be self-governing and 
independent. For the conduct of worship, and the administration 
of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, such a company 
may make its own provision either by calling some one from outside 
its own number to minister to it, as a teacher-pastor or ordained 
minister, or else by choosing from among its own number such 
individual or individuals as from time to time it wishes to have 
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act on its behalf. It is not believed that the validity of the 
ordinances in any wise depends upon the ordination of the individual 
who administers them. For village congregations, especially, the 
greatest simplicity and economy are essential. Any member who 
can take the lead in singing, in prayer, in exhortation, in reading 
the Scriptures and in commenting intelligently upon them is 
pressed into service; and any one who is conspicuous for his con- 
sistent Christian life and qualities of leadership may be delegated 
by the church to administer the ordinances. At one time 
there was a notion current among converts that the elements used 
in the Lord’s Supper must be bread made from white flour— 
European bread—and that the wine must be of the imported kind. 
These ideas probably originated from seeing the elements used at 
the churches located in the mission stations, where the missionaries 
provided the supplies for the Lord’s Table. However desirable in 
some respects these foreign elements might be, experience soon 
showed that the village congregations found the use of them 
expensive and impracticable, since the supplies could be had only 
from large towns, and at the expense of much money and a long 
journey each time the ordinance was to be observed. The tendency 
was to neglect the observance of the ordinance altogether on the 
ground that there were no supplies at hand. The difficulty was 
surmounted by resorting to the coarse country bread, made of meal 
and baked in small thin wafers, and to wine made from dried raisins 
which can be procured in any country village bazaar. In the 
older churches, located in such centres as Nellore, Ongole, Madras, 
Ramapatnam or Secunderabad, the white bread is still used, but 
with scarcely an exception the raisin wine is adopted both in cities 
and in villages. 

In the reception of members and in the exercise of discipline 
the churches have large liberty. There is no uniform qualification 
for admission into church membership other than the evidence of a 
changed life. The applicant for baptism is not expected to repeat 
a set creed, nor given passages of Scripture or particular prayers, 
except in the case of pupils coming from day and boarding-schools 
and of converts from among other literates. But the applicant is 
expected to testify to an experience of the grace of God in the 
forgiveness of sins, and to signify his purpose to live the Christian 
life, forsaking idolatry and all its entanglements and following on 
in the way of Christ as instructed. The churches have had to 
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battle against many heathen customs, such as child marriage, feasts 
for the dead, polygamy, carrion eating, the beating of tom-toms 
at Hindu temples, contributions for heathen feasts and for special 
heathen sacrifices in times of epidemics, when cholera, small-pox, 
famine or cattle disease was rife, caste and its observances, the 
wearing of the jutéu—the tuft of hair which male Hindus wear on 
the crown of the head—and many other common practices. Two 
of the most troublesome questions are the making of mixed 
marriages, a Christian uniting with a non-Christian, a thing which 
is unlawful in British India, and the failure in many places to observe 
Sunday as a day for rest and worship. In attempts to purge them- 
selves from the old life, Christians have had to endure much 
persecution, ostracism, and loss of common rights in their families 
and villages, and loss of work with their caste masters. There is 
much less of this now than formerly. In many communities 
employers have changed their attitude toward Christian labourers, 
and instead of speaking ill of them and shamefully abusing them 
now speak in terms of appreciation of their sober lives and faithful- 
ness to duty. 

Self-government and independence in church life are not con- 
ditioned by the financial ability of the membership. If a church 
is able to conduct its own affairs in an orderly and worthy fashion 
it is encouraged to do so, whether it is able to get on without 
financial aid or not. Missionaries, particularly in the older and 
larger churches, act merely as advisers, giving their opinions when 
asked but generally holding aloof from attempts at management. 
The missionaries do not vote in church meetings; the voice of the 
members determines each issue. As rapidly as congregations can 
assume the support of their teachers and pastors they are encouraged 
to do so. The tendency always is to maintain relations with the 
Mission and usually to desire some financial connexion with it. 
But some churches are now meeting all their current expenses for 
pastor’s salary, aid to the poor, and burial of the dead. Most if 
not all of these congregations, however, are still worshipping in 
buildings which were constructed in whole or in part by mission 
funds. A real pride is becoming manifest in congregations which 
are thus self-sustaining, the pride of being able to bear their own 
burdens and to point the way to others. In cities and towns cash 
payments are made to the pastors, but in the country villages 
produce is largely employed. Harvest festivals in some places 
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yield good returns. The effort to institute systematic and propor- 
tionate giving meets with many obstacles, but progress is being 
made. Many salaried persons faithfully give a tenth of their 
income. One church went so far as to exclude a salaried member 
who refused to give a tenth after having promised to do so. Where 
the Mission aids a congregation in the support of its pastor, the 
better plan seems to be to pay the amount of aid into the hands 
of the church treasurer, or to a committee of the church, rather 
than for the missionary to pay it directly to the pastor. Missionaries 
as a rule contribute moderately in small personal gifts to the 
churches whose services they attend, but not in such sums as to 
make a large deficit in income should their gifts at any time cease. 
This practice is followed in the interest of cultivating real indigenous 
self-support. The churches, besides contributing for local expenses, 
make offerings for many outside objects, such as the Bible Society, 
the Tract Society, the Telugu Publication Society, the Home and 
Foreign Mission Society, the Ramapatnam Theological Seminary, 
and the India Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. 
The aggregate of gifts seems small and the average inadequate ; 
but these are conditions which time, patience, and instruction, 
together with more thorough organization, will gradually overcome. 
In the matter of self-propagation the churches are yet waiting for 
a mighty uprising of a multitude of men and women, the young, 
the strong, the able, fired with a passion and an enthusiasm for 
Christian conquest. Faithful evangelists, pastors, teachers, and lay 
workers have not been wanting at any time. Whatever success 
the Mission has achieved in soul winning is very largely due to 
these ; but the great rank and file of the membership has not been 
seized with an unquenchable desire to make Christ known every- 
where. One of the most cheering signs that a new order is coming 
is found in the Teiugu Baptist Home and Foreign Mission Society, 
which is now about a dozen years old. It began as a society for 
sending the Gospel to certain hill tribes in Southern India, but 
has been led providentially to undertake work as well in Natal, 
South Africa, where it now has two devoted missionaries labouring 
among the Telugu emigrants engaged as coolies on the coffee 
plantations and large estates. As the result of eight years of 
labour in Natal there are now five organized churches, each with 
its own house of worship, Sunday schools, day schools, an embryo 
theological seminary, and nine other congregations on the way 
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to becoming churches. Behind this home and foreign work is the 
Telugu Baptist Convention, a general body made up of delegates 
from the churches, with missionaries as members but more in an 
advisory capacity than otherwise. The high day of each convention 
meeting is when the missionary society reports, and missionaries 
(Telugus) appear on the platform to give account of their work. 
As in nothing else, apparently, the Telugu brethren feel that this 
is an enterprise distinctly their own. They love it, pray for it, 
give to it more heartily than to anything else. 

PROBLEMS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN.—These pertain 
chiefly to the ordering of personal habits and of family life, and 
relate to such things as food, drink, and wearing apparel—whether 
there shall be a distinctive dress for Christians as there is for 
Mohammedans and Hindus, what ornaments may be worn, what 
customs observed at weddings, what grief displayed at funerals ; 
whether it is Christian and becoming to use betel or tobacco; 
whether a Christian may attend circuses, theatres, and other 
spectacular entertainments ; and whether Christians should contri- 
bute to Hindu mendicants, the holy men who go from door to door | 
begging. Two great questions are ever present in the life of the 
individual and of the churches, those of personal purity and of 
temperance—temperance in the sense of total abstinence from 
the sale and use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. With viola- 
tions of the first the churches generally deal strongly, but con- 
cerning the second more difficulty is found because of various 
excuses pleaded in extenuation, such as illness, and also because 
it is well known in many places that some missionaries in other 
missions do not practise total abstinence themselves nor enjoin it 
upon their converts. The mission or local church which fights 
alone contends against tremendous odds. Nevertheless, whether 
singly or unitedly, the contest must be waged if spirituality and 
faithful witness-bearing are to be preserved in the churches. 

From the foregoing pages it will appear that the Mission from 
the very beginning of its history has been strongly evangelistic, 
using education as an auxiliary force for leavening and upbuilding ; 
that success sufficient to cause great gratitude has been achieved ; 
that problems many and intricate are being worked out; that 
progress and not attainment is claimed; and that the future is 
bright with prospects of larger and better things. 











IMPRESSIONS OF HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE 


By Principa, A. G. FRASER 


AFTER a two months’ visit to the United States, made with the 
hopes of raising money and resulting in pockets little heavier than 
when I started, many have expressed their sympathy and felt how 
deeply disappointed I must be with my American experience. 
When all things are considered, Iam not. I would not be without 
the experience of that visit for a great deal. It is not the memory 
of the many kindnesses received, or the glorious hospitality, and 
the inspiring individuals alone. These, it is true, would enrich any 
life and memory. Neither is it the glimpse into the engrossing 
interest and mighty problems of American life that makes up for 
two months spent away from work in the East. All these may 
mean little directly for the better equipment of a Ceylon missionary. 
But the privilege of staying at Hampton Institute in Virginia, of 
being allowed into close personal touch with its Principal, and of 
learning its problems and aims and methods under his direction, 
would make any visit at any time more than worth while to any 
educational missionary. I am supremely grateful as a missionary 
for the opportunity given me in my visit to America, and that 
because it took me to Hampton. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute was founded 
in 1868 by General Armstrong. He was the son of Hawaiian 
missionaries, and had been familiar with negro plantation workers 
from childhood At the outbreak of the war between North and 
South he had just graduated. At the end of it he was a general 
in the army of the U.S.A. His career was meteoric. Handsome, 
gallant, brave to a fault, generous, unselfish, able and devoted, he 
was the Chevalier Bayard of the war. Throughout he fought for 
the negro. He understood him, enlisted a negro regiment, drilled 
it, trained it, and made it a most efficient body of troops. After 
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the war he was appointed mediator between the blacks and whites 
by the United States Government, and surely no wiser choice was 
ever made. A man of profound sympathy, absolutely fearless 
and extraordinarily judicious, he understood the point of view of 
both peoples, and worked for the then far-off goal of mutual good- 
will and co-operation between those who so recently had been 
slave and master. 

It is worth while trying to realize a little of Armstrong’s story 
if one is to study Hampton at all. His gallant spirit still captivates 
the imagination of those he worked for, and dominates the scene 
of his labours. Let me give the message enclosed with his will, 
written three years before his death. It shows the simplicity and 
directness of the man. Remember it came from a man distinguished 
for heroism amongst the many heroes of the North, a man gay, 
handsome, approachable, playful, sympathetic, a man who knew 
his pupils individually as well as collectively, and was as much at 
home in the negro log cabin as in the councils of his nation. 


MEMORANDA 


Now, when all is bright, the family together, and there is nothing to 
alarm and very much to be thankful for, it is well to look ahead and, 
perhaps, to say the things that I should wish known should I suddenly die. 

I wish to be buried in the school graveyard, among the students, where 
one of them would have been put had he died next. I wish no monument 
or fuss whatever over my grave ; only a simple headstone—no text or senti- 
ment inscribed, only my name and date. I wish the simplest funeral service, 
without sermon or attempt at oratory—a soldier's funeral. 

I hope there will be enough friends to see that the work of the school 
shall continue. Unless some shall make sacrifice for it, it cannot go on. 

A work that requires no sacrifice does not count for much in fulfilling 
God’s plans. But what is commonly called sacrifice is the best, happiest use 
of one’s self and one’s resources—the best investment of time, strength, and 
means. He who makes no such sacrifice is most to be pitied. He is a 
heathen, because he knows nothing of God. 

In the school, the great thing is not to quarrel; to pull all together; 
to refrain from hasty, unwise words and actions ; to unselfishly and wisely 
seek the best good of all; and to get rid of workers whose temperaments are 
unfortunate—whose heads are not level, no matter how much knowledge or 
culture they may have. Cantankerousness is worse than heterodoxy. 

I wish no effort at a biography of myself made. Good friends might get 
up a pretty good story, but it would not be the whole truth. The truth ofa 
life usually lies deep down—we hardly know ourselves—God only does. I 
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trust His mercy. The shorter one’s creed the better. “Simply to Thy cross 
I cling ”’ is enough for me. 

I am most thankful for my parents, my Hawaiian home, for war experiences, 
for college days at Williams, and for life and work at Hampton. Hampton has 
blessed me in so many ways; along with it have come the choicest people of 
this country for my friends and helpers, and then such a grand chance to do 
something directly for those set free by war, and indirectly for those who 
were conquered ; and Indian work has been another great privilege. 

Few men have had the chance that I have had. I never gave up or 
sacrificed anything in my life—have been, seemingly, guided in everything. 

Prayer is the greatest thing in the world. It keeps us near to God. My 
own prayer has been most weak, wavering, inconstant ; yet it has been the 
best thing I have ever done. I think this is a universal truth; what comfort 
is there in any but the broadest truth? 

I am most curious to get a glimpse of the next world. How will it seem? 
Perfectly fair and perfectly natural, no doubt. We ought not to fear death. 
It is friendly. The only pain that comes at the thought of it is for my true, 
faithful wife, and blessed, dear children. But they will be brave above it all, 
and, in the end, stronger. They are my greatest comfort. 

Hampton must not go down. See to it, you who are true to the black 
and red children of the land, and to just ideas of education. 

The loyalty of my old soldiers, and of my students, has been an unspeak- 
able comfort. 

It pays to follow one’s best light—to put God and country first ; ourselves 
afterwards. 

Taps has just sounded. 


S. C. ArMsTrona. 
Hampton, Va. New Year's Eve, 1890. 


There was nothing so much needed amongst a slave people 
as an attractive, inspiring and uniting personality. God gave 
them General Armstrong, and as such he is an important factor in 
the consideration of Hampton. Hampton frankly goes in for hero- 
worship in the best sense, and Hampton is right. 

We are proud of the traditions of our great English public schools. 
We recognize their immense educational and inspirational value. 
I doubt if any public school has as great a tradition or inspiration as 
that bequeathed to the disjointed, depressed, and despairing negroes 
of the South in the time of their greatest need by General Armstrong, 
and not to them only, but to the often sadly wronged Indian tribes, 
whom he also took under his wonderful care. 

In 1868 Armstrong found the negroes turned adrift from the 
ruined plantations, huddled together in filth, moral and physical, and 
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with neither the opportunity nor the intelligence required to earn their 
daily bread. Mentally, physically, and morally they were, as a rule, 
unfit to obtain any employment requiring any degree of skill or 
responsibility. ‘*‘ To meet this situation, and avert the tragedy of 
a race that must live and yet could not earn its bread was the 
tremendous task General Armstrong set himself.” He established, 
with the aid of the American Missionary Association, an industrial 
school on the site of the present Institute, with two assistants and 
fifteen pupils. There he laboured for twenty-five years, to be suc- 
ceeded in 1898 by Dr. Frissell, the present principal. Of him I can 
say nothing here, but the prophet’s mantle did not fall on less worthy 
shoulders. To-day there are over 1000 students, negro and Red 
Indian, of whom 875 are boarders. The staff consists of 200 teachers. 

To describe the work in detail, giving time-tables, syllabus and so 
forth would only be to estimate a speech of Demosthenes by 
analysing the sentences and parsing the irregular verbs. The 
atmosphere would be lacking, the fire and the inspiration. But 
Hampton stands for training national leaders for nations which 
have almost lost their sense or pride in national or race existence. 
Hampton is full of hope in the future of the negro, and of pride in the 
great qualities God has given him. And it has the right to be. Not 
once but often, I have heard leading and thoughtful Americans, men 
thoroughly cognizant of the facts, say that the race question in the 
States is solved, and that Hampton and its offspring Tuskegee have 
found the solution. It is now only a question of time, and the 
solution will be applied to the whole area of the problem. But the 
menace is now lost in hope, and the negro is become an asset to the 
nation, and not a thing of fear. How true this is can be seen by 
considering the monies given to Dr. Booker Washington, a negro 
trained at Hampton. For his similar work at Tuskegee he receives 
over £60,000 per annum, and his needs and the subscriptions to meet 
them are rising. Hampton, limiting its work to the training of 
leaders, does not extend its borders as rapidly as Tuskegee; but 
requires and raises about £52,000 per annum. And these Institutes 
are no longer alone. Others exist for both negro and Red Indian. 
Again inspired by and imitating the work of Hampton many are 
being founded for the similar education of the whites. One educa- 
tional board distributes in this way the interest on a subscribed 
capital of £11,000,000 sterling. President Taft is only giving voice 
to the obvious approval of thinking and patriotic Americans when 
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he says, “‘ There is nothing that offers such an opportunity for the 
wealthy man of this country as the cause of negro industrial educa- 
tion in the South. Hampton is the solution of the negro problem.” 

Hampton claims to have proved, in the words of Dr. Frissell, 
that “the daily round and common task can be made a means of 
grace and a source of culture and intellectual development.” When 
the pupils, negroes or Indians, enter it, they start on a course of four 
years’ unremitting toil. But the toil is lightened by endless variety 
and by all that genius and careful attention to every detail can sug- 
gest. Thirteen trades are taught, over and above the scholastic 
education given. The two greatest departments are the Normal and 
the Agricultural. Both of these are full of suggestion for any 
educationist, but especially for those whose work lies amongst a 
people whose environment and social and economic conditions are 
rapidly changing. Hampton has shown a remarkable genius in 
adapting the best of the highest American knowledge and civilization 
to the needs and understandings of its varying pupils. 

At 5.30 the students rise. Breakfast is at six. Till midday they 
work in schools and industries. Then when the midday bell rings 
they have ten minutes in which to change from working clothes 
into uniform. Then they form up on the parade ground, are in- 
spected, salute the flags of the U.S.A. and of the Institute, and to 
the music of their band march to the dining-hall. The whole parade 
is simple, dignified, and impressive, and admirably calculated to 
develop a sense of the unity and dignity of the whole body, and of 
their part in the national life. Before sitting down to dinner all 
stand in their places to sing the Hampton grace. The negro love 
of melody and genius for it is nobly employed and developed in the 
whole life of the place, in the services, in folk-songs, and wherever 
reasonable opportunity offers. At one o’clock all return to the class- 
rooms, or the workshops or farm, and the evening meal is at six. 
After that come prayers and later evening classes from seven to nine 
for those who have been at their trades all day. 

Of course there are recreations—football, baseball, and other 
games, for those who have indoor and sedentary work. The physical 
well-being of the students is very carefully considered. Defective 
eyes, for instance, are invariably noted and treated. Sickness is 
almost unknown. In 1911 there was only one case of enteric, and 
that developed in a student who had been less than a week at the 
Institute, and there were no cases of contagious diseases and no 
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deaths. The careful airing and lighting of all the rooms, and the 
perfect sanitation, account largely for this. But the value of it lies 
chiefly in the fact that the students themselves are trained to under- 
stand and to be responsible for the maintenance of these conditions, 
and when they leave Hampton they are capable apostles of better 
sanitation and cleaner living. 

Of the students about 40 per cent. are female, and 60 per cent. 
male, and about 10 per cent. are Indian, 90 per cent. being negroes. 
Nothing but good can be said by those in authority at Hampton 
on the results of their sex and race co-education. The tone of the 
whole place seems to the observer high, pure, manly, and straight- 
forward. Two quotations from the memorial addressed in April 1912 
by the Hampton Indian students to Congress are of interest here. 


* Day by day we have learned ab Hampton the real value of time and 
money. In the Government schools we did our detail work without being 
taught to know and care about the whole task. We accepted food, clothing, 
and shelter that were given us without knowing their value. At Hampton 
we have learned to keep account of the supplies which we have received from 
the Government, and we have also learned how to use our time to the best 
advantage.” 

“ At Hampton we live in the atmosphere of Christian service, and we 
thoroughly appreciate what we receive and have been receiving from highly 
educated men and women who are interested in us as individuals and are not 
merely teaching Indians for money.” 


There is a self-reliance in a place where the students build all the 
buildings, make their own clothes, do their own research work, and 
choose their own reading for their essays, cook their own food, and 
always and ever look out over the wide field of their whole race to study 
how now they may best learn to help wisely in the years to come. 

Hampton has a splendid esprit de corps. I have never seen greater. 
But it differs in kind from any that I have seen elsewhere. Its centre 
is not in the walls or grounds of Hampton, but in its deeds of service 
past and its hopes of service to come. The note of service is in the 
very breath the students breathe. No one who has attended Dr. 
Frissell’s Bible-class with his senior students on Sunday can wonder 
that it should be there, and prominently there. But that it should 
be where it is must mean a long, consistent, and steady growth. To 
quote Dr. Frissell, “‘ The most important factor in the education of 
the students who come to Hampton is the body of traditions which 
they find here, and into the inheritance of which they enter 
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Each year sees some 250 new students enter Hampton from all parts 
of the South ready to conform to the standards they find. They 
are met on their arrival by some 600 old students who have been 
here from one to four years, and the newcomers are moulded with 
that ease and effectiveness which always characterize the uncon- 
scious influence of young people on young people.” 

The result of this education on the race feeling of the negro may 
be gathered from an address delivered to the negroes of Tuskegee, 
by a Hampton graduate and teacher, himself a negro. 


“Whatever question there may be about the white man’s part in this 
situation there is no doubt about ours. Don’t let us fool ourselves but keep 
in mind the fact that the man who owns his home and cultivates his land and 
lives a decent, self-respecting, useful, and helpful life is no problem anywhere. 
. . . I thank God for the excellent chance to work that my race has in this 
Southern country; the negro in America has a real good, healthy job, and I 
hope he may always keep it... . Let no one of us ever be ashamed or 
humiliated when we are called workmen ; let us be proud of the distinction. 
Remember always that building a house is quite as important as building a 
poem; .. . that whether we labour with muscle or brain, both need divine 
inspiration. Let us consecrate our brain and muscle to the highest and 
noblest service, to God and humanity. . . . 1 am not unmindful of the con- 
ditions under which we live. It is very easy for a race to accept the valuation 
which others set upon it; to conclude that it is after all ‘ good for nothing 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot of man,’ but there is no excuse for 
your going through the world with a sort of self-depreciatory demeanour as if 
you owed the rest of mankind an apology for existing. Remember that you 
are creatures of God’s most perfect handiwork and that any lack of appreciation 
on your part is a reflection on the God who made you. Remember also that 
though a negro, and black, and though belonging to a backward and somewhat 
undeveloped race, God meant you should be as honest, as industrious, as 
law-abiding, as intelligent, as cultivated, as polite, as pure, as Christ-like, and 
as godly as any human being that walks on the face of God’s green earth. 
. . » You are soon to join the ranks of the great army of graduates, who have 
gone out from this Institution. They have set the standard very high; they 
have rendered excellent service for their people, their country, their God. 
Not a white boy or girl in all America has such a chance to mould, to fashion, 
to help, to lead his people as is given to you.” 


Such is Hampton’s outlook. It is no cheap acceptance of 
things as they are with a view to making the best of them. But 
it accepts present conditions as a valuable training towards man- 
hood and God, and as a discipline to the better day that shall come 
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through faithfulness in the present. A weak, disorganized, slave 
race has again been marching through the desert towards the 
promised land, and the prophet need not be bold to-day, as he 
was in 1868, who declares that through this race shall come a 
blessing and an enriching of the nations. 

Let me turn to the work outside Hampton, done or inspired 
by Hampton, a work which draws the eyes of all Hampton students 
during their college course, and is one of the most educative factors 
in it. It is of infinite value to the training of the Hampton student 
that Dr. Frissell and others of their leaders are not only leaders 
in Hampton but in the finest social work and service in the South. 
As I have said the esprit de corps of Hampton is centred without it. 

To begin with its alumni: Hampton educated and gave its 
founder and leader to Tuskegee, in Dr. Booker Washington. In 
all it has furnished Tuskegee with over a hundred teachers. The 
Rev. W. Shepherd who exposed the Belgian atrocities on the Congo, 
faced the wrath of its officials and was put on his trial, was another 
of its negro graduates. Throughout every Southern State these 
old pupils are to be found making the desert blossom, teaching 
nobler aspirations, cleaner and healthier living, better sanitation, 
self-respect, and the love of God in Christ Jesus to their fellow- 
men. One, for instance, started improved methods on his little 
farm. The neighbouring farmers thought him a fool and said so. 
But he doubled the yield of corn. He then cultivated plots belong- 
ing to different farmers in different centres round about his district. 
These learnt his lesson, and the conditions of life have improved 
in that county. But he is only one of many. Of all the graduates 
of Hampton only two have ever been convicted of crime. 

In their various districts graduates have organized poultry 
clubs, corn clubs, clubs for women, boys, or girls. The village and 
district schools have been revolutionized over wide areas. Hampton 
has sent school inspectors and supervisors into eighteen counties 
of Virginia, and not only have they improved the schools, but they 
have influenced the children to apply in their homes the lessons 
in cooking, sewing, and hygiene which they have learnt in the class. 
They have taught the boys how to grow corn also, and how to 
improve immensely their fathers’ fields; and the girls have been 
trained in canning. The economic gain to the negro through the 
Hampton type of education has been so immense that schools for 
whites are being run on similar lines, and Dr. Frissell has a great 
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voice in these also. Dr. Ogden, the chairman of Hampton’s governing 
body, is also the great leader in the work for whites. 

Last year a staff of thirty-four agricultural demonstrators were 
employed in the state of Virginia alone. In the course of their 
work they travelled over 140,000 miles in the year and had 1845 
demonstrations and 2600 co-operators and 1635 corn club boys 
under them. It is not hard to understand why farm land in 
Virginia should have gone up 96°7 per cent. in the last decade, 
whilst stock and buildings have improved 93°2 per cent. Of the 
183,943 farmers in Virginia, 48,039 are negroes, a change indeed 
since the days of 1868 when General Armstrong found them huddled 
under the walls of Fort Monro. Over 66 per cent. of these negro 
farmers are to-day proprietors. It is good to know that year by 
year they are increasingly subscribing to their old school. 

Every year Hampton holds a Conference for farmers also. 
Again there is an annual conference for teachers. The one held 
in 1911 had 311 members, 144 being from Virginia and 167 from 
eighteen other States. Numerous social duties have been under- 
taken, e.g. homes are found for neglected children, and investigations 
have been made into many evils with a view to their removal. 

Take another question which directly affects us all in the 
East, that of hookworm. Hookworm infection affects practically 
all countries between parallel 36° north and 30° south. In some 
countries the infection is very widespread. It predisposes to 
dysentery, typhoid, and any anaemic disease. It renders its anaemic 
victim incapable of anything like full work, various authorities 
stating the handicap to be anything from 60 to 30 per cent. off the 
full man’s work. Evil sanitation is the chief cause of the spread 
of the disease. Throughout the Southern States the infection is 
generally very heavy, and Hampton is placing all its force behind 
the effort to crush out this evil. With its large force of demonstrators, 
inspectors, and normal teachers always going forth it will assuredly 
succeed, though the battle may be long. 


But I have mentioned only a few of Hampton’ s interests. Her ~ 


students are missionaries in Africa and there is no African question 
in which they are not interested. Hampton is looking out more and 
more towards Africa with a view to planting her life out there again. 
Her students in their missionary meetings hear of the spread of the 
kingdom of Godin alllands. Dr. Frissell gives his mind and thought 
to all, and in his full life finds time to work for all. 
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The spirit of service has produced at Hampton a spirit of fine 
culture. Men are alive intellectually for they are interested in all 
that interests men, and their intellectual interest is high in quality 
and pure, for it is begotten of sympathy and of love of the highest. 
After all there is no classical learning so truly human and cultured 
as the Bible, and no learning so gentle as that which Christ and His 
Spirit give. 

The publications of Hampton, including its monthly magazine, 
The Southern Workman, deserve more than passing note. All are of 
interest to educationists, and the magazine is quite first-rate. 

Hampton has had one great advantage over the average foreign 
missionary institution—it has been beside its home base. This has 
made its financial support possible, of course. But it has done more. 
It has given Hampton a picked body of two hundred workers, or at 
least one to every seven students. Thus the personal touch with the 
students is quite remarkable. Moreover Hampton has a harmonious 
staff; they work in peace. Largely this is due, no doubt, to the 
personalities of its two great leaders. But it has also been made 
possible by the fact that they could deliberately choose their helpers, 
and also could fearlessly act on Armstrong’s dictum that no workers, 
however able or cultured, should be retained at the cost of friction 
and dispeace. The close personal touch between the governing body 
and the staff has also been of immense value. 

A visit to Hampton is to the missionary worth more in education 
than a dozen conferences. It is a missionary institution under ideal 
conditions, taken full advantage of by great Christian men. It gives 
a warm welcome to all working for the extension of that Kingdom 
for which its energies are employed. It puts all it has of experience 
and knowledge at their disposal with cordial generosity. It is not 
a place of strained men bearing Atlas burdens. But it is a place 
where in obedient faith men have appropriated the promises of their 


Lord, and in His name are bringing in with gladness the kingdom 
of God. 


1 Special attention may be called to a paper by Robert E. Park, read at the 
International Conference on the Negro, and published in the Southern Workman 
for June 1912, in which the writer discusses the essential features of the scheme of 
education represented by Tuskegee and Hampton. 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Rev. J. Du Ptessis, B.D., of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
South Africa is the author of the important History of Christian 
Missions in South Africa, which was reviewed in our January issue. 
He was Convener of the Executive Committee of the recent Mis- 
sionary Conference at Capetown, and Chairman of the preparatory 
Commission on Survey and Occupation. 





The Rev. F. L. H. Hawxs Port, D.D., has been since 1888 the 
President of St. John’s University in Shanghai, and is the President 
of the Missionary Educational Association of China. 





The Rev. J. Stewart CrAwrorp is a Professor in the Syrian 
Protestant College. He states his experience of work among 
Moslems at the beginning of his article. 





Professor WESTERMANN went to Togo as a missionary of the 
Basel Society in the year 1900. In 1908 he was made a Professor 
in the Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen in Berlin. He is one of 
the first authorities on the languages of the Sudan. The article 
which he contributes to this number has been written in connection 
with the investigations of the Special Committee of the Continuation 
Committee on Work AMONG Mostems. At the request of the 
Lucknow Conference of 1911 and on behalf of the Continuation 
Committee, this Special Committee is undertaking a thorough 
inquiry into the advance of Islam in Africa. The article by Pro- 
fessor Westermann presents the information at present available 
with regard to its progress in the West and Centra] Sudan. Copies 
of the paper will be sent to a carefully selected number of mis- 
sionaries, government officials, and others who have first-hand 
knowledge of the facts, and they will be invited to supplement the 


statements made in the paper and indicate how far these correspond 
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with the conditions in the particular area with which they are 
acquainted. 





Count SHicENoBuU Oxuma was one of the founders of new Japan. 
He was successively Finance Minister, Foreign Minister, and Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and became Prime Minister of Japan 
in 1898. He has taken a prominent part in the development of 
education and founded Waseda University. While he has not made 
any profession of definite religious belief, he is a warm supporter 
of many social reforms and of the philanthropic and benevolent 
activities of the Chmstian Church. The Statement which is pub- 
lished in this number was obtained in an interview by Mr. Galen M. 
Fisher, secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and in 
its written form was revised by Count Okuma. 





The Rev. A. E. Garvir, D.D., is the Principal of New College, 
Hampstead. He is the author of a number of important theological 
works, and was an active member of the Commission of the Edin- 
burgh Conference on the Missionary Message. 





Miss Minna C, Go.ttocx is an assistant secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and has been in charge of its Women’s Depart- 
ment for some years. She was a member of the Committee which 
reported to the Conference of British Missionary Societies in June, 
and with the work of which her article deals. 





The Rev. W. L. Fercuson, D.D., has been a missionary among 
the Telugus for seventeen years under the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. For a number of years he was connected with the 
Ramapatnam Theological Seminary, and latterly has been in charge 
of the work in Madras. He has visited Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippine Islands, Siam, the Congo, and Nigeria, and studied 
missionary work in these countries. 





Mr. A. G. FrAsER is a son of Sir Andrew Fraser, who contributed 
an article to the last number of the Review. He is a missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society and the Principal of Trinity College, 
Kandy, in Ceylon. Before going to Ceylon Mr. Fraser was for a 
short time a missionary in Uganda. 
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RELIGION IN CHINA 


Srupies iv Curnese Rexicion. By E. H. Parker,M.A. London: Chapman & 
Hall. ros. 6d. net. 1910. 

Tue Anatects or Conructus. By Wittiam E. Sooruity., A new translation, 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 15s. net. 1911. 

Tue Rewicion or THE Cuinese. By J. J. M. De Groot, Ph.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 5s, 6d. net. 1910. 

Tue New Testament or Hicuer Buppuism. By Timorny Ricuarp, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 6s. net. New York: Scribner's Sons, 
$2.00. 1910. 


Any one who reads these books will have before him a fair outline of the 
religious problem of China. Mr. Parker’s volume, which is the widest 
in its scope, may be heartily recommended to the general reader interested 
in things Chinese as well as to the student of Chinese religions. The original 
religion of China, Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Nes- 
torian Christianity—on all these subjects Mr. Parker has valuable information 
to give, and does so in a lively and unconventional style. 

Since it has been disputed as to whether Confucianism is a religion, 
Mr. Soothill’s book might seem hardly to fall within the scope of this article. 
The student of Chinese religion, however, would make a great mistake if he 
failed to make himself acquainted with Confucius, Chinese religion is the 
religion of the Chinese and to know the Chinese one must study Confucius. 
In doing this Mr. Soothill’s book will be found of much use. In addition to 
his own translation of the Analects he gives extracts from the translations 
of others, many of which are interesting, though perhaps those that are 
synonymous with Mr. Soothill’s own translation might be omitted without 
loss. The introduction is good. One or two small points (e.g. a curious use 
of the word “adumbration”) should be altered in a second edition. Of 
special value are the definitions given in § viii, and the quotations from 
Chinese commentators. One is glad to have one’s attention directed anew 
to Confucius. If, as Mr. Parker says, we “ fail to discover in him any reason 
for the unlimited admiration of the Chinese,” does this arise from imper- 
fect sympathy, or a different ethical valuation? Underlying his long reign 
over the Chinese mind, is there any element of permanent worth? Will the 


new learning depose him or the new patriotism uphold him? In any case, 
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he who presents the Christian religion to the Chinese should understand him 
whom they deem their highest. It is only so that he can prove that their 
highest is not so high as they deem, and that they themselves fall short of what 
through their highest they acknowledge. While, more positively, in an age 
which over-values the material, the Christian preacher may find a use for the 
apophthegms of a teacher who though lacking in spiritual aspiration yet stood 
for righteousness as he knew it against the seductions of sense. 

For a popular introduction to the study of Chinese religious questions there 
is probably no better book in English than Professor De Groot’s lectures. 
His view may be summarized thus: The underlying basis of Chinese 
religion is “universalistic animism.’’ By this is meant that the universe 
is regarded as an animated being pervaded by two souls or breaths, called 
Yang and Yin. To Yang belong light, warmth, spirits: to Yin belong 
darkness, cold, demons, The orderly rotation of these two in the vicissitudes 
of their operations, e.g. in the alternation of day and night, is Tao, and this 
Tao is the basis of Chinese religion. It never deviates, and is just in its 
dealings with allmen. Hence human felicity is only to be found in conformity 
to this Tao. On the one hand, religiously, as everything has its share in 
Yang and Yin everything is a possible object of religious regard, as a spiritual 
power whose favour is to be entreated or as a demoniacal power whose malice 
is to be placated. Hence result a potentially unlimited polytheism and an equally 
unlimited polydemonism ; and it may be said that the proper religion of China 
is the Taoist religion, which purports to muzzle the demons and stimulate 
the gods by an elaborately developed ritualism and magic. Even in the most 
ancient times the subdivisions of the universe (e.g. heaven and earth, the 
hills, etc.) were the gods of China. Among these heaven as the focus of 
Yang was supreme. If Confucianism and (the later) Taoism here bifurcate, it is 
only because Taoism has allowed the multiplication of objects of worship 
beyond those mentioned in the ancient books. 

As religiously these two teachings spring from the same root, so ethically 
also each starts from the idea of Tao. Ancient man, musing on the orderly 
operation of Yang and Yin, was led not only to the use of ritual and magic 
but to ethical discipline. For man’s nature being produced by Tao is 
necessarily good, and the way of happiness, therefore, is to develop this natural 
goodness in the cardinal virtues which spring from it. This is the common 
ethical basis of Confucianism and Taoism. Further, the ancients were 
acquainted with Tao, and embodied their views in their books. Hence the 
authority of these books as classics and their efficacy as charms. Hence 
also the obligation to extirpate all departure from their teaching. Again, 
every man because of his share in Yang is, like everything else, a possible 
object of worship even in his lifetime. In particular the Emperor is wor- 
shipful, since in him as Son of Heaven Yang is abundant. Worship of the 
dead is the natural continuation of this worship of the living. It is the 
most natural form of soul worship, and may have been the kernel of the 
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nation’s oldest religion, the ancestors being the first gods before other shén 
were invented. 

A theory so comprehensive commands respect; and the emphasis laid on 
the animistic element in Chinese religion, even by Professor De Groot’s 
repetitions, is probably not excessive. At any rate in some other expositions 
of the subject it has been unduly overlooked. But De Groot’s theory is not 
free from objection. One has some difficulty in believing that the religion of 
the primitive Chinese took its rise from anything so abstract as the concep: 
tions of Yang and Yin. And if the logical Chinese mind cannot see why the 
shén in man should necessarily increase after his death, how has the worship 
of the dead come to be so very much more prevalent than worship of the 
living? And, to pass over other points, is justice done by this theory to the 
idea of Shang-ti? Did what has been called the monotheism of the Chinese 
really rise from the conception of heaven as the principal focus of Yang? 
On this point the student may refer to Dr. Legge’s Religions of China. We 
are indebted to Mr. Parker's volume for the information that Moslem apolo- 
getic strives to prove that the ancient monotheism of China was identical with 
Mohammed's conception of Islam, and that Shang-ti, which only later became 
T’ien, was the Moslem Allah. 

Another point on which possibly Professor De Groot rides his theory too 
hard is that of intolerance. He makes out that logically the Chinese is 
committed to absolute intolerance. But evidently the Chinese can be 
illogical on occasions. Parker quotes an emperor as replying to a memorial on 
the Moslem question: “ We don’t care whether the people are old or new, 
whether Moslems or ordinary Chinese, so long as they are good subjects” 
(Parker, p. 259). There are several other points of interest in De Groot’s 
volume, e.g. his uncompromising verdict on the idolatry of ancestral worship 
and of worship of the emperor (but Parker takes the other side, pp. 28 and 221), 
and his allusion to the extensive practice among the poor of infanticide. His 
reference to widows renouncing all thought of matrimony is expressed far too 
strongly. The sentence in which he sums up his estimate of Chinese religion 
deserves quotation: “If it is the will of God that man shall have a religion 
in order to be happy, the Chinese religion is certainly no religion from God.” 

We have not touched on Professor De Groot’s treatment of Buddhism. 
According to him it owes its vitality in China partly to its making room for 
and adorning ancestral worship, partly to its recognition of the other 
teachings as ways of salvation, and partly to the fact that it supplied, as 
Confucianism and Taoism did not, scope for religious aspiration. So, too, 
Parker notes that since the introduction of Buddhist books from India (a.p. 65) 
“the notion of spiritual equality, self-sacrifice for humanity's sake, divine 
retribution, charity, prayer, control over the passions, and, in a word, religion 
proper, in our European sense, has been distinctly perceived and conceived by 
the Chinese mind.” In the Buddhist sects, in particular, religious feeling 
has found expression, and De Groot suggests that these sects may be the 
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precursors of Christianity in China. A reference to the records of the Shanghai 
Missionary Conferences will show that this matter has not escaped the notice 
of missionaries. 

The whole question of the relation of Christianity to the higher elements 
in Buddhism is raised by Dr. T. Richard’s The New Testament of Higher 
Buddhism. Thanks are due to Dr. Richard for his labour in making 
accessible to the English reader the documents he has here translated. No 
one can read the volume without sympathy: many probably will read it 
without complete satisfaction. A suspicion arises, as we read, that Dr. Richard 
is inclined to see resemblances between Buddhist teaching and Christianity 
where no resemblance exists. ‘The section of the introduction entitled 
“ Kwanyin, the so-called Goddess of Mercy, or a Far Eastern version of the 
Holy Spirit” hardly bears out the promise of the title, nor is the case 
strengthened by ascribing to the Holy Spirit the office of hearer of prayer, 
an ascription which is not warranted by the references to Scripture 
or to Bonar’s hymn, here wrongly attributed to Faber (p. 239). These 
references are given in one of the notes to the Essence of the Lotus Scripture, 
many of which notes must, we are afraid, be dismissed as irrelevant and even 
puerile. Nor of the Essence itself is it possible to form so high an opinion as 
Dr. Richard does, or to fail to feel that it suffers from his suggested com- 
parison with the Gospel of St. John. Dr. Richard’s literary judgments are 
puzzling. It probably has not occurred to many to class Job and Kant to- 
gether as instances of sublime productions of the human mind. Nor do 
Dr. Richard’s theological judgments command assent. To say of the theology 
of the Mahayana school that it is Christian in almost everything but its 
nomenclature (p. 27) is to ignore fundamental differences in the estimates 
of the world and of human life. Some readers may wish that Dr. Richard 
would make clearer to them, if not to himself, what he believes the relation 
between Christianity and Buddhism to be. If in one place he looks forward 
to the time when the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and there shall be one faith, from other places it would 
seem that this one faith is at least not to be Christianity as we know it now. 
This no doubt may be said by one who still holds that Christianity is the 
absolute religion. But when Dr. Richard suggests that the faith is common 
to East and West, and that if we find East and West idealizing the same 
virtues and condemning the same vices we have a great common working 
basis for the upbuilding of character, and that the varying forms of worship 
may easily be tolerated (p. 141), he has given his readers an excuse for 
thinking that the faith to which Dr. Richard looks forward is to be, as we 
have heard it pithily expressed, a “ mingle-mangle ” of all religions. 

If in the statement of the theological relation of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity a little more clarity is desirable, so in the discussion of their historical 
relation some greater definiteness seems called for. There can be no doubt of 
an intercourse between Buddhism and Christianity in the early Christian 
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centuries. But one would wish more proof than is given of the common 
origin of the new Buddhism and Christianity in Babylonia (p. 49). One might 
feel that the sentence in the Essence, “ All evil thoughts come from the tongue,” 
hardly warrants the suggestion of the appended note, “The connection with 
St. James’s Epistle is clear. He was the brother of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We notice that Mr. Parker, too, thinks that the ideas “of Messiah, of 
salvation, of good works, and so on” may reasonably have suggested them- 
selves to the Nazarenes through the efforts of Buddhist monks, and he is 
afraid that Christians may have dogmatic objections to this view. The 
objection is of another kind. The Nazarenes had for all that they believed 
a nearer source of suggestion in the Old Testament, and in the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus. For, after all, Christian faith sprang from facts, 
and it is to facts that the Christian preacher bears witness. It is not sound 
to say, as Dr. Richard does, that “it matters little whether Kwanyin as an 
individual existed, the important point is that infinite love and compassion is 
raised to an ideal that inspires the life of all good men and women,” This 
quotation is from Dr. Richard’s introduction to the Essence, which he compares 
to the Gospel of St. John. But is not the core of St. John’s Gospel found 
in a sentence of very different meaning, “ The Word became flesh ” ? 





SOME FRENCH AND GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
STUDY OF CHINESE RELIGIONS 


Kuna-Fu-tse, Gespricue (Lun Yi). Aus dem Chinesischen verdeutscht und 
erliutert. Von R. Wituetm. Jena: E. Diederichs. M.5; geb. M. 6.20. 
IQII. 

Lao-tTsg, Tao-TE-KING: Das Bucu pes ALTEN vom SINN uND Lepen. Von R. 
Wiruetm. Jena: E. Diederichs. M. 3; geb. M. 4. 1911. 

Lao-tse’s Buch vom HécusTEN WesEN UND vom HécHsTEN Gut (TAo-TE-KING). 
Von Prof. Jutivs Griz. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. M. 4.50; geb. 
M. 6. 1911. 

Taoisme. Tome I. Le Canon Taoiste. Par le P. L. Wiecer,S.J. Paris: E. 
Guilmoto. 12 ff. 1911. 


Tue world of Chinese thought is acquiring continually increasing import- 
ance for modern Europe. Signs are not wanting that German scholarship, 
which for a long time lagged behind the sinological work of other nations, 
has become conscious of the disadvantages attaching to this deficiency. 
While forty years ago Victor von Strauss could still express his astonishment 
at the scant attention which was given, in almost every quarter, not only to 
the political history of China and the development of its civilization but 
above all to the history of its philosophy, we have in recent years had. quite 
a number of solid contributions by German scholars to the study of Chinese 
thought. It is only necessary to refer to the works of Grube, Forke, and 
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Franke. To these must now be added the books of Dr. Richard Wilhelm of 
Tsingtao and Professor Dr. Julius Grill of Tiibingen, now ander review. 

A complete translation of the Analects (Lun Yii) of Confucius into German 
by W. Schott has been available since 1826. Dr. Wilhelm, however, has set 
himself the task of publishing the Analects as part of a larger monumental 
undertaking, which aims at a complete and unified presentation of the varied 
tendencies of Chinese thought, such as Confucianism, Taoism, ethical pessim- 
ism, ethical indeterminism, sceptical mysticism, and the secret sects. The 
whole work will include ten volumes. The first four volumes are to be 
devoted to the classical philosophy, the fifth and sixth to the later develop- 
ments of Confucianism, and volumes seven to ten to Taoism and the sects. 
The Analects form the second volume of the first division. The translation 
is an attempt to make the hidden treasures of the original available for 
modern readers, and since an exact and concise rendering is seldom pleasing, 
Dr. Wilhelm has in most instances supplemented the literal translation by a 
free paraphrase in modern language. He does not claim, however, always to 
give in his paraphrase the actual sense of the original, and is quite aware that 
it represents only his own interpretation of the meaning of the text. This 
double translation, which is intended to do justice to everybody, is preceded 
by a very valuable introduction, in which for the first time an attempt is 
made to solve the problem of the personality of Confucius as a factor in the 
evolution of the human race. For the solution of this problem the principal 
questions that need an answer are, What did Confucius find already in 
existence ? What did he seek to accomplish? What did he actually achieve ? 
These questions are answered in a most suggestive manner, and one that does 
justice to a personality which is still much misunderstood. The introduction 
concludes with an appreciation of the elements of permanent value in the 
contribution of Confucius to the spiritual possessions of the human race. Dr. 
Wilhelm reaches conclusions which are in some respects quite different from 
those of his great predecessor in the study of Confucius, the English sinologue, 
Dr. James Legge. While the latter doubted whether one would be justified 
in regarding Confucius as a “great man” and refused to admit that he was 
in any respect in advance of his age, Dr. Wilhelm finds in the life and teach- 
ing of Confucius things which “raise him above his time and indeed above 
all temporal limitations, and make his example a living force.” It must be 
remembered, however, that Dr. Legge subsequently qualified his judgment 
and recognized that Confucius was “a very great man,” and that even 
Christians might learn many important lessons from his teaching. 

Das Buch des Alten vom Sinn und Leben is a translation of the Tao-te- 
king, an obscure and profound treatise which is attributed to the ancient 
philosopher Lao-tse. It forms the seventh volume in the great collection 
which Dr. Wilhelm has undertaken to publish. The present volume consists of 
a preface, introduction, translation, and critical explanatory notes. It is not 
only sinologues possessing an expert knowledge of the subject who will be 
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grateful to Dr. Wilhelm for having had the courage to issue a new translation 
of this small treatise. He has given us a thoroughly readable rendering 
which faithfully preserves the meaning of the original, and which need not 
fear comparison with any other translation. One may be disposed to differ 
from Dr. Wilhelm with regard to the rendering of the words Tao, Te, and 
Wu-Wei, on the right interpretation of which the whole understanding of the 
Tao-te-king depends. But we have none the less found in his work much 
stimulus and instruction, and feel sure that this will be the experience of 
others who undertake with its aid a thorough study of Lao-tse’s teaching. 

The same thing must be said of Professor Grill’s work on the same subject. 
It is indeed a most encouraging sign of the dawning of a new day for Germany, 
so far as the appreciation of Chinese thought is concerned, that two German 
scholars should in the same year not only attempt to fathom the secrets ef this 
strange book, but endeavour to induce other readers to do the same. Professor 
Grill’s translation, in which we have discovered little to which exception can be 
taken, is sufficiently literal, and at the same time exceedingly pleasant to read. 
That it does not relieve one of the necessity of independent thinking could 
hardly be otherwise with a thinker such as Lao-tse. Jean Paul said with 
regard to the style of another great thinker that his clauses often consisted 
of planetary systems, and his periods of solar systems, while his individual 
words were entire sentences. This applies also to the Chinese philosopher. 
In a translation, therefore, the danger is doubly great of failing, whatever 
pains may be taken, to reproduce the real meaning of the text, and of giving 
merely the translator's own interpretation of the original. But where we 
have, as in Professor Grill, a temperament thoroughly congenial to that of 
the author and a sagacity of no mean order, the qualities are present which are 
required for the understanding of a theosophical and mystical work such as 
that of Lao-tse. The present volume is an exceedingly careful arrangement 
of the available material. After an interesting preface, we have a scholarly 
introduction, with numerous footnotes, extending to seventy pages. This is 
followed by a translation of the eighty-one chapters of the treatise (pp.75-120), 
while the rest of the book is occupied by explanatory notes arranged in the 
order of the chapters (pp. 123-202). The notes are especially valuable for the 
light which they shed on many obscure passages of the text. The book is pro- 
vided with a list of Biblical parallels to the T'ao-te-king, and an index of names. 

Pater Leo Wieger of Alsace, who in his earlier days was a medical 
man, is perhaps the most distinguished of living Roman Catholic sinologues, 
and a worthy successor of the Jesuit missionaries of earlier times at the 
court of Peking. Science and missions are already indebted to him for a 
number of valuable works, among which may be mentioned :—Grammaire, 
Phraseologie, Tours et locutions, Dialogues (2 volumes, 20 fr.); Narrations popu- 
laires (15 fr.); Morale et usages (10 fr.); Etude des caractéres : Legons etymolo- 
giques et triple lexique (25 fr.) ; Testes historiques: Sommaire de l'histoire chinoise 
depuis les origines jusqu’a nos jours (35 fr.); Uextes philosophiques : Sommaire des 
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notions chinoises depuis Uorigine jusqu’aux Séng (10 fr.). He hopes to crown 
and complete his life-work by a general history of Chinese literature including 
an exhaustive bibliography. Through his visits to the most famous libraries 
and archives of the East, especially those of Peking and Tokyo, he has come 
into the possession of a mass of material such as has scarcely ever been in the 
hands of any Chinese scholar. This material is so complete and comprehensive 
that he ventures to claim that he now possesses “all the keys and all necessary 
texts even for the solution of the most complicated and interesting question 
of Chinese systems and religions, including their origin, development, and 
varied transformations.” It is natural, therefore, to look forward with keen 
expectation to the appearance of the general history of Chinese literature with 
a complete bibliography promised by the learned Jesuit. Having already 
dealt with Buddhism, the author has now undertaken the presentation of 
Taoism, and the book before us is the first volume on the subject, consisting 
of the Taoist canon (patrology). It falls into three main divisions, each with 
twelve sub-divisions. No less than 1464 Taoist works are dealt with in this 
catalogue (canon), the notices frequently being quite brief, but all the more 
pointed and admirable on that account. The whole is preceded by a valuable 
introduction, which falls into two parts. Sixteen pages are given to an exposi- 
tion of the development of Taoist doctrine (Evolution doctrinale du Taoisme), which 
is followed by a short account of the historical evolution of Taoism (Evolution 
historique du Taoisme), occupying three pages. As an appendix to the cata- 
logue there is an Essai de Classification, which is intended to facilitate the 
finding of the works contained in the patrology. The book also contains a 
Table alphabétique of the canon and Les Index officiels et privés (ten in number, 
from different dynasties and also from Japanese and other sources). Finally 
we have a list of Taoist authors arranged in two groups according to their 
names and pseudonyms, The work is a magnificent achievement, of which 
Roman Catholic missions may well be proud, and which demonstrates afresh 
the close relationship that exists even at the present day between missionary 
work and science, and the benefits which each can render to the other. 





THE RELATION OF HINDUISM TO CHRISTIANITY 


Curist ror Inpia: Being a Presentation of the Christian Message to the 
Religious Thought of India. By Bernarp Lucas. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 4s. 6d. net. 1910. 

An Inrerpretation or INnp1a’s Reticious History. By Rosert A. Hume, D.D. 
New York and London: Revell. $1.25. 3s. 6d. net. grt. 

Tue Conversion oF Inia: or Reconciliation between Christianity and Hindu- 
ism. By Emi P. Bere. London: A. H. Stockwell. 3s. net. 1g1t. 


Tuese three volumes seek to meet the need—at present felt vaguely or vividly 
by every one interested in the Christianization of India—of expressing in clear 
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terms how Hinduism stands related to Christianity. At first, missionaries 
condemned Hinduism in the most uncompromising terms, declaring the whole 
to be a creation of the devil, tricked out with good points to draw souls to 
their ruin. Nor was it strange at that time that men should so think and 
speak. The slaughter, the oppression, the cruelty, and the chaos of two 
centuries of unbroken civil war in almost every part of the peninsula had gone 
far to brutalize the people. The worst features of Hinduism walked the 
streets unashamed, and the better elements were well-nigh forgotten. Learn- 
ing had fled to a few quiet places; spiritual religion had almost disappeared. 
Servants of God could only denounce a system which consisted almost entirely 
of idolatry, immorality, and cruelty. But as education began to tell on the 
upper classes, and Christian criticism and Christian teaching awakened the 
conscience, things began to improve. The scholars of Europe made the 
literature of Hinduism known to the world, and its glories astonished the 
Hindus themselves. The British Government put down the worst abuses of 
the religion, sati, infanticide, human sacrifice, cruel rites, the torture of animals 
in sacrifice and the grossest forms of obscenity. Hindus began to put their 
house in order. The study of the sacred books revived. The Brahma Samaj 
and other reforming bodies appeared. Meanwhile the rise of the science of 
religions began to tell on the theological education and the thought of 
missionaries. Consequently a new attitude was adopted. Men confessed 
that there were good things in Hinduism; but they continued to urge that 
they were greatly outweighed by the bad elements and that the system 
itself was hopeless. Perhaps the bulk of missionaries are still disinclined 
to go beyond this position. 

But there can be no question that a further change has passed over India, 
and that a restatement of the Christian position has become not only necessary 
but urgent. When the National Movement arose, it showed itself first of all 
in political agitation ; but during the last few years we have seen a complete 
rebirth of the Indian consciousness. Primary education, economics, agri- 
culture, industry, and modern business all claim the interest and attention of 
the educated Indian. He also feels himself the heir of all the ages of Hindu 
thought, religion, culture, and life. To preserve this ancient heritage from 
wrong is now his highest aim. So the Hindu stands at bay, a patriot defend- 
ing all that is Hindu, conscious to his finger-tips of its power over himself and 
his fellow-countrymen, believing in its high spiritual value, and determined 
that it shall not be overwhelmed by a European avalanche. European archi- 
tecture, sculpture, furniture, literature, manners, dress, and speech are all 
dangerous in the same way as the Government is dangerous; and are there- 
fore to be guarded against. But the arch-enemy is the missionary; for he 
wishes to substitute his own religion for the ancient faith of the Rishis, saints 
and ascetics. Christianity is condemned not as being untrue but as being 
anti-national and destructive of the Hindu spirit. In face of this tremendous 
phenomenon, then, the missionary must restate his position. He must show 
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that Christianity is not anti-national, nay, that it is needed for the creation of 
the Indian nation. 

But there is an inner necessity as well. It is quite true that Hinduism as 
a system is hopeless, gross, pagan, detestable. Yet within this appalling 
system there is a large amount of material, which, whatever its final practical 
value may be, is of very high quality when looked at from certain points of 
view. It is on these things that the theosophist and the Hindu revivalist 
seize. Now most missionaries are ready to acknowledge the presence of these 
good things in the religion. But it is impossible to stop at that point; for 
the question inevitably arises, How did these good things get into the religion? 
How are they related to the final truth? How are they related to the source 
of all good? What account are we to give of the origin of Hinduism, if it 
contains these spiritual treasures? Many men are still unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the necessity ; but it is becoming daily more clear that a theory must 
be found to express the relationship of this most amazing system to the religion 
of the Cross. 

Mr. Lucas’s book takes for granted the necessity of relating Christianity 
to India. He therefore sets out “to present the Christian message in such a 
way that the Hindu mind may at least regard it as not necessarily foreign.” 
The writer has clearly a number of the qualities necessary for the task he has 
undertaken. He has great sympathy with India and the Indians, considerable 
insight into Hindu ways of thinking, a wide acquaintance with the best 
Christian theology, considerable philosophic acumen, and a rather remarkable 
literary style. The book is the result of a great deal of severe and sincere 
thinking. It contains many suggestive lines of thought as to how Christianity 
and modern science stand related to pantheistic monism. Every one who is 
trying to think his way through Vedantism will find Mr. Lucas’s chapters 
most helpful. Yet to one reader at least the book has proved a disappoint- 
ment. In spite of its remarkable capacity and the brilliant work it contains, 
one cannot help wondering whether the book will be of serious value to the 
thinking Hindu to-day. There are two reasons for this doubt. First, Mr. 
Lucas’s knowledge of Hinduism is scarcely sufficient for the task. The only 
section of the religion of which he shows accurate knowledge is the pantheistic 
Vedanta. To that philosophy he devotes considerable sections of the volume. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the part the Vedanta has played in the 
philosophical and theological evolution of the religion ; but, on the other hand, 
it would be difficult to make too little of its present power as a religious system 
in India. The Hindu whom we have to meet to-day is a cross between a 
polytheist and a theist. Hence the book stands in no close relation to the 
practical problems of the time. One misses the atmosphere of both the 
temple-religion and of the Neo-Hinduism of the educated man. Then where 
an attempt is made to set forth anything other than the Vedanta, the result is 
disastrous. In the chapter on incarnation, for example, Vishnuite theology is 
most seriously misrepresented. Secondly, far more thought and energy are 
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expended in attempting to restate Christianity as the author conceives it must 
be restated, in order to satisfy modern thought, than in relating Christianity 
to Hinduism. The inevitable result on the mind of the Hindu reader must 
be to make him believe that Christianity is in at least as bad a case as Hindu- 
ism. Every one recognizes that certain elements of our religion need restate- 
ment; but if there is not a large mass of Christian truth which without 
restatement may be placed alongside the great affirmations of Hinduism, how 
can we expect to persuade Hindus of the great superiority of Christianity ? 
The book will doubtless be of large service to many Christians who are 
disturbed by modern thought, and it may help missionaries to understand 
pantheistic Vedantism better, but it makes no serious contribution to the great 
problem before us. 

Dr. Hume’s book is a much slighter work. It attempts less. It was 
clearly written for western readers, yet one can feel throughout the author's 
desire to help the Hindu as well as the Christian. We believe the book will 
be useful to missionaries and that it will help many in England and in America 
to think reasonably of India and her religion. Yet we think the author him- 
self would readily confess that the extreme sketchiness of the first two 
chapters—just half the volume—will prevent the book from being of much 
practical service to Hindus. The last chapter is the freshest and most original 
part of the work, for it contains a number of helpful suggestions as to how 
Christian truth may be related to Hindu thought. The tone of the whole 
book is all that one could desire. We have noted a number of places contain- 
ing errors or slightly misleading language which we trust will be corrected in 
the next edition. 

Mr. Berg’s book seeks to reconcile Christianity and Hinduism by inviting 
them to meet in a colourless Unitarianism. Surely the history of the Brahma 
Samaj is all the answer such a book requires. 





MISSIONARY METHODS—ST. PAUL’S OR OURS 


Missionary Metuops—Sr. Paut’s or Ours. By the Rev. Rotanp ALLEN. 
London: Robert Scott. 5s. net. 1912. 


No people know better the reality of the results of their work than the 
missionaries themselves. No one can appreciate more than they the difficulties 
against which these results have been won and the measure of real character 
in the new Christians and of real life and independence in the new Churches. 
And no one can be less content than they. Their stake is greater than that 
of any irresponsible critic can be. If the work is hollow and its fruitage dead, 
their lives have been thrown away. If it can be better done and its influence 
be made more powerful and pervasive, their lives are lifted to richer signifi- 
cance. Whoever knows missionaries, accordingly, knows them to be the most 
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candid and unsparing critics of their own undertaking and its methods and 
result. Mr. Allen’s book is such a criticism, and what he deplores missionaries 
everywhere deplore with him,—the want of vitality and independence in 
native Churches, the dependence of mission work upon foreign funds, the 
lack of native leadership, the legalism and imitativeness of the type of 
Christian life developed, the need of living unity, the absence of the glow, 
the daring, the impact of apostolic religion. Mr. Allen thus laments the 
enervating dominance of the foreigner: “If the first converts are taught to 
depend upon the missionary, if all work, evangelistic, educational, social, is 
concentrated in his hands, the infant community learns to rest passively upon 
the man from whom they receive their first insight into the Gospel. Their 
faith having no sphere for its growth and development lies dormant. A 
tradition very rapidly grows up that nothing can be done without the 
authority and guidance of the missionary, the people wait for him to move, 
and the longer they do so, the more incapable they become of any independent 
action.” This is the indisputable fact. Mr, Allen is not alone in his dis- 
couragement and frank self-examination. 

With the whole range of mission policy where it seems to him to be wrong 
or unfruitful Mr. Allen deals not with plain criticism only, but with the 
earnest constructive effort to learn from St. Paul and his methods a better 
way. His contention is that between the conditions under which St. Paul 
did his work and the conditions under which we do ours, there is no difference 
which justifies us in holding that he had an easier task or dealt with more 
favourable materials ; and yet when he contrasts St. Paul’s results with ours 
he thinks that St. Paul, in improving communities, in reaching individuals, in 
developing leaders, in building churches, made a great success where we have 
failed. 

A strong case could be made out in direct reply to Mr. Allen by showing 
that he has exaggerated the success of St. Paul’s work on the one hand and 
the failure of ours on the other. We have mission enterprises to-day in the 
large and in detail as successful as St. Paul’s. More could be said than Mr. 
Allen allows as to real differences in conditions between St. Paul’s situation 
and that of the modern foreign missionary. St. Paul was not a foreign 
missionary at all. He did all his work within his own empire. He had to 
cross no such social chasm, no such barrier of race and language and politics 
as must be crossed to-day. Many features of the world situation as described, 
e.g., in Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity and Orr's Neglected Factors in the 
Study of the Early Progress of Christianity were peculiar. St. Paul did not 
have behind him, both to help and to hinder his enterprise, a Christen- 
dom which called itself Christian and yet was not Christian. The list 
of separating characteristics between his problem and ours might be greatly 
extended. 

Nevertheless, we agree with Mr. Allen that to all this it could be replied 
that our success has been won where we have worked by the same principles 
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as St. Paul’s. We will not say, however, that St. Paul’s methods need to be 
ours. A method is nothing but a manner of working. It may be taken up 
or laid aside. The principles which lie behind the methods are the vital 
things, and where we have succeeded best there we have worked with St. 
Paul. But these principles involve to-day methods which St. Paul did not 
use and could not use—the establishment of educational agencies, the wide 
use of literature and the press, and the display of Christian philanthropy, 
especially in medical missions. It is here that Mr. Allen wavers in the 
straightforward application of his doctrine. We are to follow St. Paul 
literally in his methods, but not in his miracles. But why not here too? 
The whole argument forbids our excusing ourselves from the use of any agency 
which St. Paul used. All his secrets, Mr. Allen holds, are open to us. All 
his results are within our reach. Why not then actually demonstrate that 
this is so by experiment ? 

We feel that the whole problem is far more complex and intricate than the 
book allows, There are certainly exercises of the divine Sovereignty which 
lie beyond our power to analyze and life is still too deep for us. We go with 
Mr. Allen all the way, and yet we are sure that this is not the bottom of it. 
We have seen St. Paul’s methods tried without result. St. Paul occasionally 
tried them without result. We have seen St. Paul’s successes won by methods 
which he never used, though we think the principles are the same as his. 
We would not say, as Mr. Allen appears to suggest, that to-day where St. 
Paul’s methods do not yield at once the results which they yielded for him 
in Corinth or Philippi, we should abandon the unresponsive field and pass 
on. Some of the most fruitful fields in the world, Korea for example, 
and China, might have been abandoned on this principle of action. We 
have also, as Mr. Allen doubtless has, a wider view of the operation of 
the Divine Spirit in the world to-day than would allow us to think of the 
missionary enterprise, even if made purely Pauline, as the only approved 
method of God in forwarding the Kingdom or even in evangelizing the 
world. 

Mr. Allen’s book is one of the most useful of modern missionary books. It 
is sure to stimulate constructive re-examination of our modern missionary 
methods, and it leads our thought to the very fountains. It need only be 
added that it is as free as any one book probably could be from a narrow 
national or denominational view. Some other missionary organizations have 
been much less timid in promoting independence in the native Churches, and 
much more independent themselves of ecclesiastical encumbrance than those 
with which Mr. Allen is most familiar. But fidelity to his own has not made 
Mr. Allen thoughtless of others, and his book should be read and discussed in 
every mission station in the world. 
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ST. PAUL IN HIS MISSION FIELDS 
Pautus. Von Prof. Apotr Deissmann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. M.6; geb. 
M. 7.80. 1911. 
Diz MissionsMETHODE DES WELTAPOSTELS PAULUS AUF SEINEN Reisen. Von 
P. A. Freyraa, S.V.D. Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft, II. 2. 
pp. 114-28. 1912. 
Ir is becoming impossible to keep abreast of the rapidly growing literature 
on St. Paul. And yet there is still ample room for a thoroughly scientific 
treatment of his missionary plans and methods in the light of recent research, 
That Mediterranean world in which he laboured is being slowly reconstructed 
for us. New light comes to illumine his thoughts and experiences from the 
most unexpected quarters. It will require a many-sided and sympathetic 
mind to blend the colours into a well-balanced picture. 

Perhaps no man is better equipped than Professor Deissmann for attempt- 
ing a broad and just estimate of the Apostle. He possesses, as every one 
knows, the necessary theological learning. But what is far more important, 
he has genuine sympathy with Paul’s religious experience, and is thus able 
to brush aside many of the pedantic theories which are fathered on the 
Apostle as the result of inadequate comprehension. In the present work, 
however, which consists of eight lectures given at the University of Upsala 
in 1910, he limits himself to one particular aim, that of reproducing the local 
colour of the world in which Paul was reared and in which he carried out 
his wonderful missionary enterprise, and of portraying the man in the special 
milieu to which he belonged. He has been inspired for his task by two recent 
journeys through the mission fields of Paul. We must here restrict ourselves 
to what is specially suggestive for the appreciation of Paul as a missionary. 

The vivid description of Tarsus and the Cilician Plain is noteworthy from 
our standpoint because of the emphasis laid upon its situation as the meeting- 
place of two worlds, the Semitic and the Hellenistic-Roman. Paul's home 
was a sort of microcosm of the great Mediterranean civilization, which, at 
least so far as the coast-lands were concerned, had a unity of its own. And 
the world of the Apostle is chiefly to be found “where the sea-wind blows” 
(p. 25). This is the Aegaean region, even in prehistoric times the seat of a 
highly developed culture. ‘The world of the olive-tree,” Deissmann calls it, 
the zone of whose cultivation is almost co-extensive with the Jewish Diaspora 
of the Imperial epoch. The magnificent map which the author has prepared 
is the most instructive comment on these topographical hints. By its help 
we can visualize at a glance the range of the Diaspora, the centres of 
pre-Pauline Christianity, the Pauline foundations, and the subsequent develop- 
ments in Paul’s sphere of influence down to the time of Trajan. The 
Apostle’s journeys, whether certainly known or matters of conjecture, are 
marked with a minuteness not hitherto attempted. And the map gains 
immensely in interest by recording the existing railway and steam routes, 
which have naturally been determined by commercial considerations, but which 
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are almost invariably found to connect the centres of Paul’s missionary 
operations (see p. 134). This is not accidental. Paul’s outlook is that of 
the city. It has often been indicated how his letters reflect city life. And 
while we must not exaggerate the influence of detailed plans (in the light of 
Gal. ii. 2; Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9), it is obvious that cities were the pivotal 
points of his labours. Deissmann acutely notes (p. 147, note 8) that 
Paul would have links of connexion with various cities of the Diaspora 
through the “ kinsfolk” (cvyyeveis) whom he mentions here and there (e.g., 
Rom. xvi. 7, 11, 21). But more important reasons fixed his routes. 

It is quite possible that he “learnt the geography of the Diaspora” (p. 63) 
as a youth, from his intercourse with experienced travellers in the synagogue 
of the Cilicians at Jerusalem. In any case, it was surely inevitable that he 
should be drawn to the centres of that Hellenistic Judaism in which he 
had been brought up, and which he knew to have a freer outlook than the 
Pharisaism which had possessed his opening manhood and inspired his per- 
secuting zeal. In these cities, according to the Acts of the Apostles, the 
synagogues afforded a starting-point for his mission. We have never been 
convinced by the arguments constantly urged against the trustworthiness of 
Acts in this information, and Deissmann adds to the ordinary counter- 
arguments the ingenious suggestion that the scourgings mentioned by Paul 
in 2 Cor. xi. 24 would be inexplicable if he had not been working within the 
jurisdiction of the synagogue. Paul’s missionary connexion with the synagogue 
is strongly emphasized in an interesting article on his missionary methods, in 
the April number of the well-known and scholarly Roman Catholic quarterly, 
the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, an article which reveals the writer's 
acquaintance with all the important Protestant, as well as Roman Catholic, 
literature. P. Freytag gives weight to the Apostle’s attachment to his own 
people, as well as to his conviction that the pure monotheism of the synagogue 
must be the best preparation for Christianity, a conviction which was con- 
firmed by the large number of “‘ Heathen-Jewish-Christians ”’ (as Deissmann 
calls them) who became adherents of the new faith. - 

There are points, both in the book and in the article, which might be 
criticized, if space permitted. In the latter, Freytag makes natural religion 
the starting-point of Paul’s missionary preaching to heathens (p. 124). But 
we know that this was not his method at Corinth (1 Cor. ii. 1 ff), It is 
misleading to attribute to Paul the conception of the resurrection of the 
“body” (Fleisches), without definition. We can scarcely agree with Deiss- 
mann in the stress he lays on the significance of the “spirit” of the 
Septuagint (p. 69f.) for Paul. He seems to us here to draw an altogether 
arbitrary distinction between the piety of the Septuagint and that of the Old 
Testament. Nor can we grasp what he means by saying that “no special 
Church-problems” existed for the Epistle to the Colossians (p. 75). But the 
discussion as a whole is full of fresh suggestions and permeated by Professor 
Deissmann’s contagious intensity of feeling. 
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MISSIONARY WORK IN MOROCCO 


Morocco arrer Twenty-Five Years. By Dr. Ropert Kerr. London: Murray 
& Evenden. os. 6d. 1912. 


From a literary point of view this book has little to recommend it. It is a 
somewhat haphazard and disjointed collection of the author's opinions on the 
inhabitants of Morocco, its government, Islam, Christian missions, the 
political situation, and also such less relevant matters as Jewish history and 
Christian Science. Whatever the subject may be Dr. Kerr is never in doubt 
as to what he thinks; his mind is not of the speculative order. There is, 
however, one fact which entitles him to have his opinions and even to 
publish them, and that is that he has been in Morocco for twenty-five years. 
Morocco appears from Dr. Kerr’s account to have suffered from a considerable 
number of roving and unstable missionaries, and these in his judgment “are 
more to be dreaded than the bubonic plague.” Fixity of purpose and a sense 
of duty are virtues to which the author assigns a primary place among the 
qualifications of a missionary, and he has himself practised them by remaining 
at his post for so many years in a difficult and neglected field. He was sent 
out in 1886 by the Jewish Committee of the English Presbyterian Church 
and commenced medical work at Rabat; latterly he has worked as the head 
of an independent society known as the Central Morocco Mission. Difficulties 
and dangers have been met with from the fanatical Mohammedan population, 
but Dr. Kerr seems to have suffered still more at the hands of the consular 
and diplomatic authorities, of whom he has no very high opinion. The work 
of the medical mission has not been without encouragement in opening the 
hearts of the people, and though there has been little outward success in a 
country in which conversion means almost certain death, Dr. Kerr holds that 
where Christ’s honour is at stake His servants must not hesitate to face 
difficulties and trials which others are ready to meet for the sake of wealth, 
fame, or adventure. The book gives us the experiences of an honest Scot 
possessed of plenty of grit and common sense and working in a field of much 
interest ; and while the narrative is not very connected, it is enlivened by 
touches of humour and more than one good story. Dr. Kerr regrets that 
none of the larger Church societies has entered the Moroccan field, and that 
the work is entirely carried on by undenominational and comparatively small 
organizations without the substantial support of organized Church life behind 
them. He also points out that a general union of these small missions would 
have the effect of doubling their influence. The weakness of the present 
methods is obvious, but it is impossible to withhold a tribute of admiration 
from the men and women who have bravely taken in hand a work with which 
the Church through its regular agencies has not had the faith and courage 
seriously to grapple. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN AND CHINA 


Tue Curistian Movement in Japan. Tenth Annual Issue. Jonn Lincoin 


Dearina, Editor, Published for the Conference of Federated Missions, 
Yokohama, Cloth, 4s. 6d. 1912. 


Tue Cura Misston Year Boox. Third Year of Issue. Edited by the Rev. 


G. H. Bonpriztp. Shanghai: Christian Literature Society for China. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 1912. 


Tue Year Book of Christian Missions in Japan, issued under the title 7'he 
Christian Movement in Japan, is an indispensable aid to the study of missionary 
work in Japan. The 156 pages of the first issue have grown to 534 pages. 
The present volume opens with a “ General Survey” of foreign and domestic 
affairs by Dr. Greene. Among the most important contents are chapters on 
** Christian Education” by Dr. D. B. Schneder, and an “ Annual Review of 
Religious Literature” by Mr. Galen M. Fisher. The former gives a clear 
and thorough account of the present position of Christian education in Japan, 
and the latter reveals a remarkable literary activity in the Japanese Church. 
A chapter on the “ Distribution of Christian Forces’’ by Dr. Fulton gives 
an account of the progress that has been made in the study of the Japanese 
field by conferences in different parts of the country, with the object of 
ascertaining the forces that are necessary for the evangelization of Japan and 
their best distribution by concerted planning and action. Another chapter 
is devoted to reports from the principal Churches and missions in the country. 
The volume has twenty-three chapters, and includes a directory of missionary 
societies in Japan, an alphabetical list of missionaries, and statistical tables. 

The usefulness of The Christian Movement in Japan led to the starting of a 
similar publication for China, of which the third issue has just appeared. 
The volume opens with a “ General Survey” by Bishop Bashford, and there 
are articles dealing with the revolution by the editor of The National Revien, 
Mr, W. Sheldon Ridge, and by Dr. Fong F.Sec. Special attention is given in 
this issue to the subject of “ Preaching as a Mission Agency.” There are 
chapters dealing with missionary work in the dependencies of China, work 
among higher class women, language schools for the study of Chinese, union 
and federation, Bible translation and circulation, Christian literature, and a 
variety of other subjects. The more important documents of the revolution 
are printed in an appendix, and there are also appendices on the international 
plague conferences and the famine. A list is given of books on China and 
Chinese affairs, and another of magazine articles on China published during 
the year 1911. The volume, like its Japanese companion, contains tables of 
statistics and a directory of missionaries, The interruption of work caused by 
the revolution has interfered to some extent with the completeness of the 
information, but the volume includes much valuable matter, and the editor is 
to be congratulated on the result, which must have cost no little labour. . 
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THE MORAVIAN MISSION IN LABRADOR 


Turoven Trackiess Laprapor. By H, Heskeru Pricuarp, F.R.G.S. London: 
William Heinemann, 15s. net. 1911. 


Lasrapor: Its Discovery, Exploration, and Development. By W. G. 
Gostine. London: Alston Rivers. 218. net. 1gto. 
Amone THE Eskimos or Lasrapor. By Dr.S. K. Hurron. Londen: 


Seeley, 
Service & Co. 16s. 1912. 


Mr. Pricnarp, an experienced traveller, gives twice in his book, Through 
Trackless Labrador, the following testimony to the result of Christian 
missions: The Labrador is the most God-fearing land that I have ever 
visited.” The story of how this result has been achieved, on the one hand 
by the Moravian missionaries (and more recently also by the Rev.S. M. Stewart . 
of the Colonial and Contineatal Mission) working among the Eskimos, and 
on the other hand by the Deep Sea Mission working under Dr. Grenfell 
amongst the fishermen and white settlers, is one to stir the heart of every 
Christian. 

Mr. Prichard’s book, well-written and splendidly illustrated, is for the 
most part taken up with the thrilling story of a journey of exploration across 
the inland plateau, from the east coast of Labrador to the Indian House Lake 
on the George river. But light is also thrown on the conditions of life on 
the Labrador coast, and there are two chapters on the Moravian missionaries 
and the Eskimos. These chapters have a special interest and value in that 
they are written by the author’s mother, who spent a summer and early 
autumn at Moravian mission stations. They give a woman’s testimony to 
the work of the Moravians in Labrador. 

Mr. Gosling’s large volume is in effect a history of Labrador, from the 
time of its discovery by Europeans until the present day. It is a storehouse 
of valuable information about the Labrador peninsula under different aspects. 
The author gives two chapters to the work of the Moravians, tracing its 
developments from the first beginning under Erhardt and Jens Haven, 
through more than a century of unremitting labour, up to the present time. 
It is characteristic of the author’s painstaking method that, to obtain the 
information which he has compressed into these two chapters, he has worked 
through the annual reports of the Moravian Mission in Labrador from the 
end of the eighteenth century onwards. 

Emphasis is laid by Mr. Gosling upon the wisdom of the missionary policy 
adopted by the Moravians in Labrador. The Eskimos were a roving people, 
and the first missionaries recognized that little could be done to Christianize 
them unless they were gathered into colonies or settlements. To this end 
the missionaries demanded grants of land from the British Government, and 
when difficulties were raised over the matter, preferred to wait several years 
until the necessary permission was granted, rather than begin work on other 
lines. They saw further that trading depots must be established at their 
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settlements, where the Eskimos could exchange the products of their hunting 
and fishing for clothing and other articles which they desired to purchase. 
The carrying on of trade in connexion with the mission has been criticized, and 
no doubt it added difficulties to the work of evangelization, but without it 
the efforts of the missionaries would have been fruitless. ‘The Eskimos would 
have gone to traders whose sole aim was to get as much as possible out of 
them, and would probably not have come to live at the Moravian settlements 
atall. Mr. Gosling gives it as his deliberate opinion that had the mission- 
aries not established this trade their labours would have ended long ago. 

The missionaries have further shown their wisdom in continually urging 
the Eskimos to retain their native foods, habits, and clothing. The Eskimos 
are born imitators, and in the south, where there is closer contact with 
western civilization, they have, in spite of the efforts of the missionaries, 
imitated to some extent the white settlers, with the result that their constitu- 
tion has been weakened and their numbers diminished. All three writers 
of the books under review express their conviction that had it not been for 
the Moravian Mission there would to-day not only have been no Christian 
Eskimos, but few, if any, Eskimos at all. The missionaries have achieved the 
result of saving a people from extinction, and of making them children of 
God in Christ Jesus. 

Dr. S. K. Hutton, who a few years ago established the first Moravian 
missionary hospital in Labrador, gives in his book Among the Eskimos a delight- 
ful picture of the life and manners of the Eskimos of to-day, which enables the 
reader to see the results of the patient heroic labour of the missionaries. The 
Eskimos are still wholly occupied in hunting and fishing. During the 
seasons of open water they are scattered along the coasts, living im tents 
often many miles away from their villages. This necessarily affects church 
and school attendance, but the missionaries recognize that the life of a 
hunter is the only life at present possible for the Eskimos, and have never 
sought to hinder them in their hunting and fishing expeditions. But the 
Eskimos are good churchgoers, and delight especially in the festivals of the 
Church, of which they have many. It has become a recognized custom that 
no one shall start for the great reindeer hunt, which comes in the early spring, 
before Easter Tuesday. 

School is carried on at each station on four days a week. The children 
are all taught to read and write, and the Eskimos of to-day, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Prichard, “are far ahead in this respect of many of the white 
settlers of southern Labrador,” while their knowledge of the Bible, says Dr. 
Hutton, “ would put many a more civilized person to shame.” As regards 
the question of self-government, some progress has been made. The 
missionaries have authority over the church and settlement life, but have 
associated with themselves a few Eskimo men and women, chosen for their 
good character, to help in the supervision of the church and village to which 
they belong. There are also in each settlement committees consisting of 
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three or four men, who are elected by the people themselves to look after 
village affairs, and to act as intermediaries between the missionaries and the 
people. So high is the moral standard that there is no need of police and 
but little open crime. Whereas in 1764 Sir Hugh Palliser, then Governor 
of Newfoundland, wrote of the Eskimos that they had hitherto been considered 
“in no other light than that of thieves and murderers,’ Dr. Hutton testifies 
in his book that now “a thief is almost an unheard-of being among these 
kindly, open-handed folk.” But of an independent self-supporting Church 
there is still no prospect. The pastoral care of the fifteen hundred Eskimos 
of Labrador must remain in the hands of the missionaries. 

The work from one point of view is a small one, not to be compared with 
the great tasks to be accomplished in India and China, nor can it contribute 
much to the world’s progress. But “the love of God is broader than the 
measures of man’s mind,” and God seems to have raised up the Moravian 
Church to be a continual reminder of the fact that He cares not only for the 
great races of mankind, but also for the despised tribes in remote corners of 
His world. The missionary to Labrador has to face the biting cold of 
autumn, the still more intense cold of winter, the discomfort and peril 
of sledge and boat travel, the plague of mosquitoes and flies which spoils the 
otherwise welcome summer months, a limited diet, constant association with 
a people who in spite of great improvement are still dirty and in many of 
their habits repulsive to a fastidious European taste ; and, most trying of all, 
prolonged isolation from home and friends. Surely the spirit of John 
Christian Erhardt, the first missionary to Labrador, who was martyred by the 
Eskimos, has descended also to his successors: “I have an amazing affection 
for these countries,” he said, “‘ Indians and other barbarians, and it would be 
a source of the greatest joy if the Saviour would discover to me that He has 
chosen me, and would make me fit for His service.” 





PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Sour American Prosiems. By Rosert E. Speer. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. 75 cents. 1912. 


Tuts book is a striking presentation of the needs of a great continent. South 
America is a land of vast undeveloped resources. In so far as they have been 
developed, this has been due mainly not to native but to foreign enterprise. 
While in some of the Republics, such as Brazil and Argentina, economic 
progress in recent years has been encouraging, others are almost wholly 
stagnant. Colombia is a rich and fertile country having an area greater than 
that of France and Germany combined, and yet it has little more than 600 
miles of railway and its exports and imports taken together are not more than 
seven million pounds, Venezuela, which could easily support a population of 
150 millions, has less than three million inhabitants. The backwardness of 
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the South American Republics is not to be ascribed to unfavourable climatic 
conditions, but to a variety of causes which are chiefly moral. In Chile the 
sanitary conditions are so bad that it is estimated that 75 or 80 per cent. of 
the children die under two years of age, and this taken with the excessive 
consumption of alcohol makes the general rate of mortality nearly double that of 
Europe. The account which Mr. Speer gives of the moral conditions in South 
America is most depressing ; he reaches the conclusion that from one-fourth 
to one-half of the population is illegitimate, Education, which is the necessary 
foundation of republican government, is in most of the Republics in a backward 
condition, This fact is brought home most strikingly perhaps by a comparison 
with Japan. The population of Japan is approximately the same as that of 
the whole of South America, but whereas Japan has 133,000 teachers and 
6,000,000 pupils in its schools, the figures for South America are only 43,000 
and 2,000,000 respectively. Most serious of all, the Roman Church, which is 
established by law in all the Republics except Brazil, has not been a regenerat- 
ing moral force, and indeed must be held responsible in some measure for the 
evil conditions. It has consistently opposed all measures of reform, and not 
only neglected the education of the people but resisted educational advance. 
The evidence which Mr. Speer brings forward of the moral degeneracy of 
many of the clergy is too strong to be set aside, and has indeed been acknow- 
ledged by Roman Catholics. While recent years have witnessed a revival 
within the Church and the introduction of fresh energies, there is no ground 
for expecting that the Roman Church in South America, left to itself, is 
capable of adequately meeting the educational, moral, and spiritual needs of 
the continent. 

The purpose of Mr. Speer’s book is to vindicate the right of the Protestant 
missions to work in South America. He recognizes that they cannot be justified 
on the ground that they are directed primarily to the heathen Indian population. 
Though the Roman Catholic Church is not even effectively attempting to reach 
all the Indians, who number about 5,000,000, according to the estimate of 
Mr. Speer in a chapter devoted to the subject, it has carried on work among 
them, marked often by great devotion and attended with considerable success, 
and claims the entire Indian population as its own. Nor is it possible to 
defend Protestant missions on the ground that many of the inhabitants of 
South America have deserted the Roman Church, for though scepticism and 
irreligion are widespread, the fact remains that according to census returns 
almost the entire population of the country is Roman Catholic. Again, Mr. 
Speer does not rest his argument on any general defence of missionary work 
among Roman Catholics. He expressly disclaims the desire to proselytize 
or to win men from one form of the Christian faith to another. He stakes 
his whole case on one single issue. That issue is the desperate need of 
South America and the inability of the Roman Catholic Church under 
existing circumstances to cope with it. Where such need exists, “there is 
a call for every agency which can do anything to meet it,” Starting from 
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the principle that it must always be right to do right, Mr. Speer contends 
that no ecclesiastical theory can be allowed to stand in the way of fulfilling 
the simple and obvious duty of giving every aid that is possible to the people 
of South America in the great problems with which they are wrestling. The 
principle is one that readily lends itself to false interpretation and misuse, 
but the facts and arguments with which Mr. Speer supports its application to 
South America will probably carry conviction to the majority of his readers. 

It is possible that Roman Catholics would be disposed to dispute or qualify 
some of the statements in the book. Mr. Speer might perhaps have recog- 
nized a little more fully the interference of governments with ecclesiastical 
appointments ; things have improved in Brazil since the separation of Church 
and State. But Mr. Speer endeavours studiously to be fair, and though 
particular statements may be questioned the broad facts of the situation are 
scarcely open to dispute. 

Mr. Speer obviously has in view the fact that South America did not come 
within the purview of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, though 
the book does not:contain any direct reference to that Conference. We do 
not think that the limitation of the scope of the Conference to work among 
professedly non-Christian peoples was in any sense a reflection on the right of 
Protestant missions to work in South America, any more than the holding of a 
conference at Lucknow to consider the problems of work among Moslems 
implied that missions in China are of inferior importance. It may be doubted 
also whether the position which Mr. Speer appears to take up in the concluding 
paragraph of his book will seem quite satisfactory to many who are in full 
sympathy with Protestant work in South America. He holds that “we must 
temperately but firmly dispute the position that the whole Church is facing 
the whole world task . . . if it excludes from its view the need and appeal of 
Latin America.” But in estimating the world task of the Church can we 
draw a line at South America? Are all the countries of Europe to be 
counted as Christian? Can we regard even the most favoured nations as 
truly and completely evangelized? The world task of the Church is surely 
to carry the full Gospel to the whole world. If we distinguish between 
different parts of this one task it is only for practical purposes. The distinc- 
tion for such purposes between work among professedly Christian and that 
among professedly non-Christian peoples seems a convenient and natural one, 
and it is interesting to note that it has been adopted in recent years by Roman 
Catholic writers in the scientific treatment of missionary subjects. This 
question of appropriate classification, however, is quite different from the 
religious question with which Mr. Speer is concerned, whether Protestant 
missions in South America are justified. On the latter issue Mr. Speer, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, is wholly convincing. There may be some 
who will differ from this conclusion, but they can hardly fail to appreciate the 
strength and sincerity, the moral earnestness and high purpose of which the 
book bears the evident impress. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN FORMOSA 


Tue Saints or Formosa: Life and Worship in a Chinese Chureh. By 


Camppet. N. Moopy. Kdinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier. 3s. 6d. net. 1912. 


In a previous volume entitled The Heathen Heart Mr. Campbell Moody 
showed that he possessed unusual powers of shrewd observation and fine 
psychological insight; these qualities are equally apparent in the present 
work. In his former book Mr. Moody gave a striking description of the 
impact of the Gospel upon Chinese minds, The present volume attempts 
to portray the Church life of Chinese Christians in Formosa. In a succession 
of vivid pictures we are allowed to see, as Mr. Moody informs us in his 
preface, the methods by which converts are won, the steady growth of the 
Christian communities, their efforts to house themselves in rude tabernacles, 
and their artless worship. The reader is introduced to typical members of 
the congregation, and makes acquaintance with some of the preachers. 
The Church life depicted in these pages is that of Formosa, but missionaries 
who have worked in the market towns and villages of South China will find 
the descriptions equally applicable to the conditions of Church life with 
which they are familiar. New missionaries would profit greatly by a careful 
study of Mr. Campbell Moody’s two books, and gain from them much light 
upon their future work. For those who cannot visit China, we know of few 
volumes which will convey so accurate and living a picture of the actual 
conditions of the mission field. In a concluding chapter to which he respect- 
fully invites the student to pay some attention, Mr. Moody discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of the modern missionary in comparison with 
the early apostles of Christianity. As a compensation for the far greater 
obstacles created at the present day by the differences of race, customs, and 
language, the modern missionary goes forth as the representative of 
Christendom and is the heir of nineteen Christian centuries. The lesson 
which Mr. Moody is concerned to drive home is that it is impossible to 
separate the Christian gospel from the interpretation of it which has 
taken place in the West. The light shines on the East “not direct from 
heaven, but through the western window.” The Bible is not a book which 
the Chinese can understand apart from the interpretation of the Church. 
It is the Bible as illuminated by Christian experience and expounded 
in missionary preaching that exerts an influence on them. There is no mis- 
taking Mr. Moody’s Protestantism, but he holds “that the Roman Catholic 
doctrine, however misapplied, is not at bottom false,” and that “we may 
almost say, in a far deeper sense than that originally intended, there is no 
salvation outside the Church.” We think that Mr. Moody underestimates 
the impression which the Christian scriptures, even when uninterpreted, are 
able to make on the heathen mind; and missionary experience can furnish 
far more direct evidence for such influence than he seems to recognize. But 
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his main contention is both true and important, and it is stated with ability 
and freshness. Mr. Moody holds that even when foreign missionaries are 
withdrawn, it will still be through the western window that the light will 
stream in. The Chinese Church will continue to draw its nourishment from 
the accumulated experience and knowledge of western Christendom, It is 
only when the East has assimilated the rich inheritance of Christian centuries 
that it will be able to make its own distinctive contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of Christ. 


TWO BRITISH MISSION STUDY TEXT-BOOKS ON INDIA 


Tue Renaissance 1N Inpia: Its Missionary Aspect. By the Rev. C. F. 
Anprews. London: Y.P.M.M. (and from British Missionary Societies). 
Cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 

Tue Ovurcastes’ Hore: or Work among the Depressed Classes in India. By 
the Rev. G. E. Puituirs. London: Y.P.M.M. (and from British Mis- 


sionary Societies), 1s. net. 1912. 


Ir is a mark of the progress of the mission study movement that the United 
Council for Missionary Study has this year issued two text-books for adult use, 
instead of one as in the past. The two books are designed to meet the need 
of different classes of students, and are to be distinguished not so much by 
their difficulty, though Mr. Andrews’ is the more advanced and abstract of the 
two, as by their appeal to diverse temperaments. Some previous general 
knowledge of India, such as would be gained from Dr. Datta’s The Desire of 
India, is requisite for a complete apprehension of Mr. Andrews’ position. Mr. 
Phillips’ book, while worthy of the attention of serious students of missions, is 
suited for less advanced circles, or those making a first study of India. 

The Renaissance in India finds suggestive parallels between Indian unrest 
and the European Renaissance of the sixteenth century and the European 
nationalism of the nineteenth. A brief historical survey of Indian education 
reveals the inevitably close relation between religion and education in the 
mind of the people. The Church is summoned to the reconstruction of 
Christian education for men, and its origination for women. Appendices and 
a map show the number of students in Indian colleges, and the literacy of 
India. Mr. Andrews, like Mr. J. N. Farquhar (whose Primer of Hinduism will 
prove invaluable as an adjunct to this text-book), interprets the religious growth 
of Hinduism by an historical approach, and uses it as a background for a 
study of the new reformation. Here, by a fine instinct, the points are made 
through the appeal of personality; the thinkers and reformers of India, 
religious and political, pass before us. Current arguments against Christianity 
are stated and discussed, the challenge of Hinduism, as stirred by western 
education and influenced at least temporarily by theosophical propaganda, is 
strikingly presented. The difficulties surrounding Christianity in India are 
arrayed—the alleged failure of the Indian Ciristian Church to produce strong 
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leaders in the second generation, the barrier of caste, the racial exclusiveness 
of European Christians, the westernizing tendencies of both missionaries and 
Indian Christians, A study of Indian womanhood in ancient tradition and in 
modern life strengthens the appeal of the book. The closing chapter on 
Christian ideals discusses relationships between Europeans and Indians, 
presents Christianity, or rather the living Christ as the only power in which an 
Indian Church and an Indian nation can be built up, and concludes with a 
forecast of the future Church of India. Mr. Andrews holds that a Church 
directed by foreigners can never be truly Indian; that the Indian Church 
of the future “must embrace not only every race in India, but also all the 
higher religious instincts of the people.” He considers that future church 
development will take place along three lines—the northern, “ more practical 
and probably more sincere” ; the southern, “more emotional and sensuous, 
warmer in colour and richer in ceremonial” ; the Bengali, combining the other 
two, but with “added qualities of keen speculation and radicalism of thought.” 
He believes that although the need for personal conversion and confession ot 
Christ are as clear in India as in any other land or age, that the church ideal 
in India will be communal rather than individual. It is possible that Mr. 
Andrews, whose attitude towards the aspirations of young India is intensely 
sympathetic, may not carry all readers with him, but so broad and strong a 
presentation of vital issues compels attention from all who have the interests 
of India at heart. 

What educated India is to Mr. Andrews, depressed India is to Mr. Phillips. 
The first sentence of the first chapter takes a study circle member into the 
midst of the outcastes; he remains there till the close'of the book. From a 
survey of the conditions of pariah life, he moves on to consider non-Christian 
efforts—interesting but ineffective—for its amelioration. He finds himself 
engaged in a study of mass movements, their history, growth, and meaning. 
He follows up a mass movement; sees the converts being educated and 
grafted into the Christian Church; joins the teacher-catechist in visits to a 
pariah village ; and is drawn into fellowship with the upbuilding and discipline 
of the Church. After a deliberate survey of the work already accomplished, 
he faces the darker side of the picture. The shadows are not veiled. The 
last chapter brings him a study of mass movements in relation to other types 
of missionary work and to social problems at home; of the significance of 
undone work; of the possible future of mass movements; of the needs and 
opportunities of to-day. The subject, as Mr. Phillips handles it, is full of 
an appeal peculiarly in accord with the genius of Christianity. 

The great possibilities of the mission study movement in the Church will 
be furthered by the two text-books issued this year. Ata time when the future 
of mission study is complicated by the production of many alternative text- 
books, some of them lacking living interest and educational qualities, there 
is cause for thankfulness that both The Renaissance in India and The Outcastes’ 
Hope are so sound in method, so rich in content, and so true in spiritual appeal. 
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THE FRENCH MISSION IN BASUTOLAND. 


Livre pv’Or pe ta Mission pu Lessovro. Paris: Maison des Missions 
Evangéliques. Broché, Fr. 15; relié. Fr. 18. 1912. 


Tuis large, attractive, finely printed book of more than 700 pages, with 262 
illustrations, is issued in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the French Protestant Mission in Basutoland in 1908, and both the contents and 
the style are in every way worthy of the important occasion. While in every 
other respect the book is one that tempts and delights the reader, it suffers 
from one serious disadvantage ; its size and weight are such that its perusal 
is impossible except when it rests on a table or reading-desk. Several writers 
have contributed to the volume. In a short introductory chapter M. Puaux 
describes the foundation of the Paris Society. MM. H. Dieterlen and 
F. Kohler have collaborated in the preparation of two exceedingly interesting 
chapters. The first describes the life and habits of the Basuto as the early 
missionaries found them, and in the second the authors with remarkable 
detachment and discrimination attempt to estimate the results of missionary 
work in the economic, social, moral, and religious life of the people. The 
heart of the book is a chapter of nearly 300 pages, from the pen of M. Jacottet, 
narrating the history of the Mission. It is a fine bit of work. While it 
is a serious and highly instructive historical study of the development of 
the Mission and the growth of the Church, it is at the same time written in so 
clear and charming a style that the reader’s attention is held from the 
beginning to the end. M. Bianquis, then secretary and now director of the 
Society, contributes a chapter describing the anniversary celebrations. It is 
fitting that the preface should be from the hand of M. Boegner who after 
having been the director and the inspiration of the Society for over thirty 
years was called away just as this monument to its labours was issued from 
the press. There are nearly a hundred pages of appendices giving more 
detailed information about important departments of the work of the Mission. 

A number of factors combine to give to the French mission in Basutoland 
a distinctive character and peculiar interest. Shut in by mountain ranges on 
the south and east, the Basuto, unlike other South African tribes, have 
succeeded in maintaining their unity, and in a considerable measure their 
independence. Their comparative isolation and their homogeneity have 
permitted a natural evolution on national lines, and missionary work has 
consequently been largely free from complications that have beset it in 
other parts of South Africa. The Mission was thus confronted with a national 
task, which it has discharged in such a way that to it more than to any other 
cause, as has been recognized in official government publications, has been due 
the preservation of the Basuto people. For thirty years the French mission 
was the only Christian mission among the Basuto, and although an Anglican 
mission and a Roman Catholic mission are now at work in the country, the 
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operations of the Paris Society still constitute by far the most important 
educational and religious influence in the life of the people. The history of the 
Mission gains an added interest from its intimate association with the career 
and personality of Moshesh (1790-1870), who is generally recognized to 
have been the most highly endowed and influential ruler the Bantu race 
has thus far produced. Another distinctive feature, at any rate as regards 
Protestant missionary work, is found in the nationality of the missionaries. 
The alliance in the same mission of the enthusiasm, quickness, and spirit of 
the French and the tenacity and steadfastness of the Swiss, who have contri- 
buted some of the most efficient workers, has resulted in a missionary force 
so capable and admirable that one cannot help wishing that the type could 
be greatly multiplied. It has been a characteristic of the Mission that a con- 
siderable proportion of its recruits have been the children of the older 
missionaries, 

There is no space to do more than mention a few of the many points of 
interest of which the history of the Mission is full—the way in which the 
missionaries set themselves from the beginning to become one with the 
people, participating in the national life and submitting to the authority of 
the chief; the intimate and highly instructive relations of missions and 
politics; the large and advantageous employment of native agency (in spite 
of the fact that it was fifty-eight years before the first native pastor was 
ordained); the success attained in building up a truly indigenous and 
national Church; the unfortunate results of a premature attempt to establish 
a synod after the European model without the necessary preparation and 
training ; the interesting experiment made as early as forty years ago to 
found a foreign mission in the north as an outlet for the energies of the 
Basuto Christians,—an effort which though it failed in its immediate object 
issued ultimately in the Barotsi Mission of M. Coillard; the constantly recur- 
ring temptation, not always successfully resisted, to introduce a mistaken 
legalism and to rely on disciplinary laws and regulations for raising the 
standard of Christian life instead of trusting to the power and vitality of the 
new life; the long dark periods of lack of reinforcements, financial 
stringency, grave political dangers, and heathen reaction through which 
the Mission had on several occasions to pass; the mistaken and unsuccessful 
attempt of the home Committee to found a China Mission at a time 
when reinforcements would have made an immense difference to the Lesuto 
work. 

This book, admirable alike in substance and in form, may be heartily 
commended to all lovers of good missionary literature, and especially to serious 
students of the problems of African missions. 














NOTES ON RECENT PERIODICALS 


The Missionary Methods of the Early Church and of 
the Middle Ages 


Tue Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift for May and June contains an exceptionally 
interesting and suggestive article by Professor Holl of Berlin. He points out 
that the missionary task of the early Church was characterized by two 
features. It was limited to the evangelization of the Roman Empire, so that 
its range was circumscribed and clearly defined ; and the Church worked in 
a field in which culture had everywhere struck its roots, so that missions were 
not the vehicle of civilization but were concerned exclusively with religion. 
Adopting its policy from St. Paul, the Church concentrated its efforts on the 
chief cities, and by the middle of the third century had in this way established 
itself in all the provinces of the Empire. 

When we ask what were the means employed we are astonished to find 
that most of the missionary methods which in modern missions are regarded 
as indispensable were wholly unknown to the early Church. It did not 
possess the office of the professional missionary, and what is still more 
surprising it did not have, in the strict sense of the term, any missionary 
preaching. This was to a large extent made impossible by the opposition of 
the State. The only missionary preaching was that of the regular church 
services, to which non-Christians were welcomed ; and though this was not 
directed to the heathen it was calculated to make an impression on them by 
its strong ethical note. Nor was the absence of missionary preaching made 
up for by the apologetic literature, of which we hear a good deal. These 
writings had a very limited circulation and even among the educated classes 
their influence was slight. Another striking contrast with the methods of 
modern missionary work is that no use was made of education as a means of 
propagating Christianity. The one exception was in Alexandria, and its 
example was not followed anywhere else. On the other hand the medical 
missionary in the shape of Christian exorcists played an important part, 
and the cures wrought by these healers were one of the great attractions to 
Christianity. 

How then did the Church succeed without using the means which appear 
to be so necessary at the present day? In the first place, the State greatly 
helped the propaganda through its persecution of the Christians. Every trial 


and every persecution was an event that aroused the interest of the whole 
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city in which it occurred, and the Christians took deliberate steps to turn 
such occurrences to the advancement of their cause. Secondly, the 
propaganda was helped by the widespread curiosity on which every new 
religion could count. But, thirdly, these advantages would not have sufficed, 
if the Church had not had something real and worthy to give, and while there 
was no systematic public ministry of the word, there was all the more a power- 
ful ministry of deed. The missionary effort of the early Church found its chief 
expression in the common intercourse of daily life. The Christian was a 
person whose peculiarities were marked and obvious. He did not go to the 
circus and theatre or play games of chance; at public festivals and social 
gatherings there were certain practices from which he abstained. These 
things awakened dislike, but they compelled attention, and there were other 
things that could not fail to attract. Not only the New Testament but the 
early Fathers laid an extraordinary stress on the common and simple virtues. 
Christians did not lie, or steal, or cheat, or over-reach ; they kept their word, 
lived pure lives, avoided luxury, cared for the needy. Further, the Church 
impressed on its members the truth that heroic achievements were simply the 
fulfilling of an ordinary and simple duty. It was an age of rhetoric, but in 
the Christians the heathen saw to their astonishment men and women who 
did not talk about virtue and heroism but practised them in daily life. It 
was by these means that the early Church succeeded in converting the 
Roman Empire. And yet we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the lack of 
direct and systematic missionary effort was a serious loss. There were large 
patches that remained unevangelized. Even in the neighbourhood of Tralles, 
where the planting of the Church goes back to apostolic times, we hear as 
late as the sixth century of 70,000 heathen being converted. Another 
defect in the missionary work of the Church was the policy of concentrating 
attention on the cities ; while it was right in the beginning, it led ultimately 
to unhealthy results. The Christian Church became saddled with the burden 
of many of the undesirable features of city life in the ancient world. 

The missionary work of the medieval was distinguished from that of the 
early Church by three fundamental differences. The first was that the 
Church had passed through the controversies which in the early centuries 
weakened its influence, and had established itself as a powerful institution on 
a secure basis. It had also discovered in monasticism a faithful and effective 
instrument. Secondly, the Church was nowa vehicle, indeed the only vehicle, 
of civilization, and the principal source of education. Boys were brought 
from long distances to be educated in the monastery schools and sent out to 
be missionaries to their own people. Thirdly, there was now the most 
intimate connection between missions and the State. With a few exceptions 
belonging to the earlier period, the missionaries were under the protection, 
or even in the employ, of the State, and political motives played a large part 
in missionary undertakings. This connection with the State made mass 
conversions the aim of missionary work, the object being to secure the 
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conversion of an entire people or tribe. For the more detailed discussion of 
missionary methods in the Middle Ages, readers must be referred to Dr. 
Holl’s interesting paper. 


The Study of Religions in the interest of Missionary Work 


Dr, Spieth, who has been a missionary in Togo, and is distinguished for 
his works on the language and customs of the Ewe people, read a paper 
on the above subject before the section for the scientific study of religions 
at the last Halle Missionary Conference. The paper is printed in the 
Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift for June and July. Dr. Spieth points out that 
while the chief share in the study of African languages has been taken by 
Protestant missionaries, much less attention has been paid to the study of 
the religious beliefs of African peoples. To the objection that the business 
of missionaries is to preach the Gospel and not to investigate heathen 
religions he replies that a thorough knowledge of the religion of the people 
is of the greatest value for the effective preaching of the Gospel. He recalls 
an occasion on which he was preaching from the text “ Fear not, behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy,” and endeavoured to find a point of con- 
tact with his audience by reminding them that they were all subject to fear 
which expressed itself in their magic and dread of spirits. Suddenly there 
was an uproar and a man cried out, “ You are a liar, we are not afraid. We 
are men and not cowards, and in our time have fought with the Ashanti 
with gun in hand.” The service was at an end. With this unfortunate 
result of ignorance of the people’s ways of thinking, Dr. Spieth contrasts 
the work of later years when, after an address the heathen would say to one 
another in surprise, “‘ How does the European come to knw all that?” An 
intimate knowledge of heathen beliefs is equally necessary for the battle 
with heathenism within the Church and to keep the Christians from inter- 
preting Christian teaching in the light of heathen ideas. 

As regards the method of study, the investigator has to turn directly to 
the people themselves. They are a great library, containing as many volumes 
as there are individuals, To read these volumes, however, requires infinite 
patience. Care has to be taken to distinguish what is genuinely native from 
what has been assimilated from foreign sources. Dr. Spieth’s practice was to 
ascertain the names of those who were regarded as thoroughly initiated in 
the religious beliefs and practices of the tribe, to make friends with them, 
and take them with him on journeys as carriers. In the quiet evenings in 
the lonely bush, they lost their reserve and were willing to give him the 
information he desired. A great deal depends on the form of the questions 
and the manner in which they are put. This requires careful preparation and 
the working out of a definite plan. It is impossible to work through the 
whole scheme at any single sitting and it has to be dealt with bit by bit. 
Occasionally a gift of tobacco is very efficacious in opening the mouth of a. 
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silent or ignorant native, and a telling joke frequently works wonders. 
What is absolutely essential is that everything should at once be written 
down, and Dr. Spieth recommends that a notebook and pencil - should 
always be carried, hung round the missionary’s neck. He thinks that an 
immense amount of information of the first importance is already in the 
possession of missionaries, and that it is not being turned to the uses to 
which it ought. What is required is a centre for the accumulation of the 
results of observations made by missionaries. Such a central institution 
could encourage and assist the publication of works that would be of great 
value, and at the same time receive and turn to account even the smallest 
seraps of information. It could also prepare schemes of inquiry, copies of 
which could be sent to missionaries to be used both by themselves and by 
their native helpers. In this way information with regard to each tribe could 
be gradually accumulated, which would make possible a tolerably accurate 
insight into its religious life. 


Foreign Missions and the Chinese Church 


In view of the changes that are taking place in China it is not surprising 
that the Chinese Recorder should devote its June issue to the subject of 
“‘ Chinese Churches and the Missions.” The editor in his introductory notes 
describes the position in the following terms: “The centre of interest has in 
the past been the mission; it is now the Chinese Church. The period in 
which the work of Western Christians for China will be absorbed in that of 
Chinese Christians for their own land has begun.” He urges that instead of 
talking about the “authority of the mission” it is necessary to get at the 
problem from another point of view—that of the Chinese Christian or 
Church. It is stated that one mission has appointed Chinese on all its 
committees, and that a school proposes to put them on its board of trustees, 
and it is pointed out that where such methods are adopted, while difficulties 
of language may cause the discussions to go somewhat more slowly, the 
conclusions will be more workable, and it will be easier for Chinese to under- 
stand the reasons which lead the missionaries to take up any particular attitude. 

In an article on “The Function of Missions in Modern China,” Mr. 
Arnold Foster expresses the fear that amid all the talk that is now going on 
about a “national Church for China,” an “independent” Church, a “self- 
supporting” Church, and similar questions, the New Testament note of 
Church life may be forgotten. He holds that there is nothing that China 
needs to-day more than true Church life—*“the life in which members are 
joined together in a consecrated society for purposes of mutual edification and 
for corporate witness-bearing as towards an outside world.” He thinks that 
in earlier days, when questions of organization bulked far less largely, there 
was a more real concern than at the present day for the salvation of souls and 
for developing the true inner organic and corporate life of the Church, 
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In a paper on “The Basis of Missionary Authority,” the Rev. George 
Douglas of Manchuria points out that the problems which are at present 
confronting missionaries in China are those of adolescence, While the principle 
that “it is the missionary’s first duty to make himself unnecessary”’ is generally 
accepted, it is not easy to give effect to it in practice. A missionary may 
think that he is fulfilling all righteousness while in reality he is not budging 
aninch. On the other hand, however much a missionary may seek to establish 
an independent Chinese Church, it is his duty to see that what is being founded 
is essentially a Christian Church and not another Chinese guild. Some 
practical aspects of the problem are considered in a paper by Dr. Campbell 
Gibson on “ The Part of the Chinese Church in Mission Administration.” He 
suggests that it might be more epigrammatic than useful to say that the 
“part” of the Chinese Church is the whole, but that such a statement would 
express the truth that “the Chinese Church is now fundamentally responsible 
for carrying the truth to the whole nation and for seeing to it that what is 
carried is the truth and nothing but the truth.” Properly speaking there is 
no question of choosing which or how many departments of work shall be 
placed on the shoulders of the Chinese Church, since the responsibility for all 
necessarily belongs to it. It is obvious that in every mission transfers of duty 
and responsibility will have to be made, and Dr. Gibson urges that this must 
not be done on either side under the impression that concessions are being 
made by foreigners to Chinese, but gladly and as a matter of course. The 
first step in the process of devolution seems naturally to be that of pastoral 
duty. Further, such matters as acquiring ground or buildings for Church 
purposes, and questions of dispute between Christians, or between Christians 
and non-Christians, are far more suitably settled by Chinese without the 
intervention of any foreigner. In the department of finance the guiding 
principle would appear to be “that mission funds subscribed abroad should be 
administered by the members of the mission who by their office represent the 
subscribers; and that similarly the funds subscribed by the Chinese, members 
of the Church and others, in China, should be administered by themselves and 
their Chinese representatives.” The department of theological education and 
the training of the Christian pastorate ought, in Dr. Gibson’s view, for some 
time to come to remain largely in foreign hands, since the wide fields of 
theological learning depend for thorough cultivation on a knowledge of foreign 


languages, ancient and modern, to which as yet few of the Chinese have 
access. 


Missionary Education in South India. 


In a paper in the Harvest Field for July the Rev. D. G. M. Leith expresses 
the opinion that the present is an epoch of very great significance in the 
development of missionary education in South India. He gives six reasons 
in support of this contention. (1) There is still a large number of Christian 
children who are receiving no education whatever: in 1901 out of 400,000 
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Christian children in India only 168,000 were receiving any instruction. (2) 
There is at present an increasingly persistent demand for moral education. 
(3) On the other hand the opposition to Christian education is becoming 
stronger ; Hindu schools are being organized, especially for girls, and mission 
schools (as distinct from colleges) are being largely forsaken by the Brahman 
community. (4) New educational ideals make it impossible for the rather 
humdrum education, which in the past satisfied pupil, inspector, and the 
conscience of the missionary, to continue to do so. (5) The Government is 
displaying greater activity than ever before. (6) In view of the magnitude of 
the task of winning the whole world for Christ the most rigid economy must 
be practised ; and to keep two schools going when the work could be done by 
one is a sin against the world’s evangelization. Mr. Leith holds that the 
situation makes two very urgent demands on missionary educators. The first 
is a greater concentration of effort leading to the more efficient staffing of 
missionary institutions, the more thorough training of educational missionaries 
in educational theory and practice, the closer co-ordination of educational and 
evangelistic work, more thorough attention to the tone and influence in hostels, 
the improvement of religious instruction, and the provision of a larger place for 
Indian Christians in the governing bodies of higher educational institutions. 
The second urgent necessity is a wider survey of the requirements of the present 
situation. Such a survey would need to take account of the extent to which 
existing institutions are meeting the needs of Christian children, the develop- 
ment of education for girls, the relations between government and missionary 
education, and the possibilities of co-operation between different missions in 
higher education. 


Work among the Indian Outcastes 


The Bishop of Madras, in the Church Missionary Review for August, expresses 
his conviction that mass movements are the greatest and most important 
feature of Indian Church life and work. As the slaves and serfs of India the 
position of the outcastes is most miserable. Religion, by classing them as un- 
touchable, has further embittered their lot. For the first time in their dark 
history the Christian Church, some sixty or seventy years ago, held out to 
them fellowship and hope and met their craving for life. Tyranny and 
oppression had prepared them to seek consolation from Christ. Five-sixths of 
the converts of the last forty years come from the depressed classes. 

Superficially, the movement may appear to be social rather than religious. 
The social aspect reveals a laudable desire to escape from misery, but Bishop 
Whitehead shows that at the same time outcastes constantly suffer persecution 
on becoming Christians; that there is always a strong, though imperfectly 
expressed spiritual side to mass movements ; and that almost everywhere their 
originating cause is found in one or two men of unusual spiritual insight, 
such as the illiterate convert Denkayya, in the Telugu country. In Dr. 
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Duff's day, the general expectation was that Christianity would first capture 
the educated classes and then filter down to the villages. Precisely the 
opposite has come to pass. 

In view of anxious thought raised by mass movements in some minds, Bishop 
Whitehead cites and answers two common questions. To those who fear that 
the identification of the Church with the pariah and the outcaste will lessen 
the hope of winning the high caste and educated classes, he suggests, while 
admitting the reality of the problem, that caste must at any cost be eradicated 
within the Christian Church, and resisted without it ; that movements amongst 
outcastes have frequently originated movements amongst caste people also ; 
and that the work of the Christian Church for the outcastes has already pro- 
foundly impressed educated India. To those who are concerned as to the 
effect of large accessions from the degraded section of Hindu society upon the 
life and moral standards of the Christian Church, Bishop Whitehead replies 
that the danger can be met not by restricting work among the outcastes but by 
doing it in right earnest. Experience shows a marvellous capacity for im- 
provement latent in the outcastes. In a single generation the children of 
parents living as drunkards and thieves, in filthy surroundings, eating carrion, 
are turned into cultivated men and women. Within thirty years, from villages 
once given over to awful orgies of sacrifice, the streets running blood, 
Christian people have proved ready to walk fifty miles to take reverent part 
in a confirmation service. 

As to the future, Bishop Whitehead urges the need for a strong body of 
educated men from amongst the converts themselves, to be produced by 
“more and better village schools, and better training colleges for village 
teachers and Indian clergy” ; and also for wise measures for the development 
of the independent life of the Indian Church. In this Bishop Whitehead, 
who is convinced of the impossibility of adequate advance upon present 
European lines, sees the only hope for the gigantic task of uplifting fifty 
million people. 
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I. History 
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Erin KAROLINGER MISSIONSKATECHISMUS. 
Ratio de Cathechisandis rudibus und die 
Taufkatechesen des Maxentius von Aquileja 
usw. Dr. J. M. Heer. 103 pp. Freiburg: 
Herders Verlagsbuchh. 3M. t911. (1) 

Dr. Heer discovered in the Munich Library 
a manuscript containing six catechetical out- 
lines for the instruction of heathen. The 
manuscript appears to date from the time of 
Charlemagne, and if this is the case, shows 
that catechetical instruction played a larger 

art in medieval missions than has generally 
ad supposed. 

Diz MIssioNSMETHODE DER ALTEN UND DIE DER 
MITTELALTERLICHEN Kircue. Prof. D. K. 
Holl. AMZ. 1912. (V.) 193-203; (VI.) 
241-49. (2) 
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Missions since the Reformation 
THE Moravians. Bishop E. R. Hassé. In- 


troduction by the Bishop of Durham. 
Illus. 142 pp. “Leaders of Revival” 
series. London: National Council of 


Evangel. Free Churches. 1s. net. 1912. (3) 
See also 12 (Xavier). 


History of Missionary Societies 
Aus ALLEN ZONEN. Bilder aus den Mis- 
sionen der Franziskaner in Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart. Trier: Paulinus Druckerei. 
Je brosch. 50 pf. Geb. 80 pf. (4) 
IX. Mgr. Theotimus Verhaegen, O.F.M. 
A Martyr Bishop of our own time. Elisabeth 
Wormann. 120 pp. 1911. 
X. Die deutschen Franziskaner in Brasilien. 
P. Salesius Elsner, O.F.M. 136 pp. 1912. 
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Geographie, Geschichte und Missionskunde 
jener Gebicte, in denen die Steyler Missionare 
agg tatig sind. P. Anton Freytag, 
.V.D. Maps. 146 pp. Steyl: Verlag der 
Missionsdruckerei. 1.50 M. 1912. (5) 
The Society of the Divine Word at Steyl 
has about 600 missionary priests, and carries on 
work in China (South Shantung), Japan, the 
Philippines, Togo, Portuguese East Africa, 
New Guinea, South America, and among the 
negroes of North America. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Woman’s Boarp or Missions. Mrs. A. R. 
Atwater. Revisededition. 96pp. Indian- 
apolis : Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 
IgIl. 

See also 65, 80, 116. 


il, Missionary Biography 

Katt CHARAN BANURJI: BRAHMIN, CHRIS- 
TIAN, SAINT. With a preface by Sir A. H. L. 
Fraser, K.C.S.I. B.R. Barber, Ph.B. Illus. 
73pp. C.L.S.forIndia. 12annas. 1912. (7) 

Mr. Banurji exercised wide influence as a 
Christian, and as a leader in the Indian National 
Congress. The record of his life should prove 
inspiring to laymen. 

ALFRED BorGNER. Directeur de la Société 
des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. Illus. 
103 pp. Paris: Société des missions évan- 
géliques. 1 F. tr912. (8) 

This volume, which is preliminary to a 
fuller biography, contains a sketch of M. 
Boegner’s career, and extracts from many 
remarkable testimonies to his life and service. 

MEMORIALS OF ReEv. Max Gerson. Illus. 
32 pp. London: Operative Jewish Converts’ 
Institution. 2s. 6d. 1912. (9) 

A slight record of a Polish Jew who worked 
in a tailor’s shop in London, was converted to 
Christianity, and became a C.M.S. missionary 
in Bengal. 

Joserx Josenuans. Missionsdirektor D. Th. 
Oehler. EMM. 1912. (IV.) 137-46. (10) 


D. ALBERT Kropr: Missionar, Sprachforscher, 
Bibeliibersetzer, 1845-1910. Frau Kathe 
Kropf. 32 pp. Berliner Miss. Buchh. 
30 pf. 1912. (11) 

Das Lebensbild eines bedeutenden Berliner 
Missionars. 

Saint FRangois-Xavier. R. P. Brou, S.J. 
2 vols., each 448 pp. Paris: Beauchesne. 
12F. tr912. (12) 

Ouvrage remarquable. A noter, a la fin du 
second volume, l’examen des jugements portés 
par les auteurs protestants sur la méthode et 
sur l’ceuvre de Saint Frangois-Xavier. 

Die INDIANER UND IHR FREUND DavipD 
ZEISBERGER. H. Romer. 2 Aufl. 142 pp. 
Herrnhut: Miss. Buchh. 2M. 1912. (13) 

Biographie Zeisbergers, des Pioniers der 
briidergemeinlichen Mission unter den nord- 
amerikanischen Indianern. 








VAN HET PARSISME NAAR HET CHRISTENDOM, 
C. van der Hoeven. 37 pp. Rotterdam: 
Bredée. f. 0.15. 1912. (14) 


The Life of Dhanjibhai Naoroji. 


ill. The Home Base 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MISSIONARY 
LITERATURE. Compiled by J. Lovell Murray. 
40 pp. New York: Student Volunteer 
Movement. 25 cents. 1912. (15) 

This annotated bibliography makes no 
claim to scientific thoroughness but aims at 
presenting a working library for the average 
student. There are over 700 entries, but 
many of these are repetitions of the same 
book in different sections. The annota- 
tions are on the whole discriminating and 
instructive. A valuable feature is a carefully 
prepared list of books, chiefly American, on 
the history, theory and methods of education 
(about 100 entries), compiled by Dr. T. H. P. 
Sailer. 

Dit NotvweEnvicKEIT DER MITARBEIT DES HEIMAT- 
LICHEN Kierus AM WeERKE DER HEIDEN- 
mission. Prof.Dr.Schmidlin. ZMW. 1912. 
(III.) 189-98. (16) 


THE SHARE OF WoMEN IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
or Missions. Minna C. Gollock. IRM. 
1912. (Oct.) 674-87. (17) 

DIE KATHOLISCHE HEIDENMISSION IM SCHUL- 
UNTERRICHT. Hilfsbuch fiir Katecheten und 
Lehrer. P. Friedr. Schwager, S.V.D. 183 pp. 
Steyl: Missionsdruckerei. 2M. 1912. (18) 

Dir HEIDENMISSION, UNTER BESONDERER 
BEROCKSICHTIGUNG DER DEUTSCHEN 
KotoniEen. Prof. Dr. H. Ditscheid. Kéln: 
J. P. Bachem. 1M. tog1t. (19) 

Two handbooks on Roman Catholic missions 
for use in schools, to supply a need which has 
long been met on the Protestant side by Dr. 
Warneck’s Die Mission in der Schule. 


WARUM MUSS DIE EVANGELISCHE SCHULE 
EINE INTERESSE AN DER MISSION HABEN ? 
Lehrer W. Brauer. 16 Berliner 
Miss. Buchh. 20 pf. 1912. (20) 


ZENDINGSLIEDERENBUNDEL. 124 pp. Den 
Haag: Zendings-Studie-Raad. f. 0.60. 1912. 
(21) 

The first Dutch missionary hymn-book, con- 
taining 70 hymns. 


Conference Reports and Year-books 


CONFERENCE OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Report of 
the First Annual Conference, held at The 
Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire. 184 pp. 
London: to be obtained from British Mis- 
sionary Societies. Is. net. I912. (22) 

Representatives were appointed by forty- 
three missionary organizations. In addition 
to a record of the proceedings, the volume 
contains the reports of two preparatory com- 
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*~ mittees, one on ‘‘ Medical Education in China,” 
* ™the other on “ Co-operation between Men and 
*"Women in Administration in the Field and at 
Home” (cf. article in this number, pp. 674:-87). 
FOREIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF NORTH 
America. Report of the Nineteenth Con- 
ference of Foreign Missions Boards in the 
ng Eg - — held at Garden 
ity, New Yor anuary I9I2. 243 pp. 
New York: Foreign Missions Libeary. a 
cents. 1912. (23) 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE NEGRO. 
Robert E. Park. Zaz Furure or Tropicat 
Arrica. E. D. Morel. Zpucarion amonc 
THE Bantu oF Souru-East AFrica. Maurice 
S. Evans. Zpucarion sy Cutrurat Groves. 
Robert E. Park. Zpucarion ano RACIAL 
Traits. William I. Thomas. The Southern 
Workman. 1912. (June) 347-86. (24) 

An account of the Conference*held at 
Tuskegee last April, and four of the principal 
papers submitted to it. 

KIRCHLICHES JAHRBUCH FUR DIE EVANGELI- 
SCHEN eo an nigrt 
1912. 39. Jahrgang. erausgegeben von 
Pfarrer J. Schneider. 448 Pp. iitersloh : 
C. Bertelsmann. 5M.; geb.6M. 1912. (25) 

This valuable year-book of the German 
Protestant Churches has reached its thirty- 
ninth year. The t issue contains nothing 
correspondi to the admirable world-wide 
survey of otestant Missions by Pastor 
Rader which occupied nearly 200 pages in the 
last issue. The chapter on missions to the 
heathen is limited to German Missions and fills 
only 20 pages, but it gives in a concise form 
the most recent information with regard to the 
position and work of an missionary 
societies. There is also a chapter of 20 pages 
on Jewish Missions. 

JAHRBUCH DER NORDDEUTSCHEN MISsSIONs- 
KONFERENZEN 1912. Herausgegeben von 
D. Dr. Julius Richter. Berliner Miss. 
Buchh. 1.50 M. 1912. (26) 


JAHRBUCH DER SACHSISCHEN MiISSIONs- 
KONFERENZ I9I2. 192 pp. Leipzig: Wall- 
mann. Brosch. 8 M. Io912. (27) 


Missions Overseas: Fifth Annual Review. 
xvi+222 pp. London: Central Board of 
Missions. Is. 1912. (28) 

Brief surveys of work in Anglican dioceses, 
both colonial and missi - Special atten- 
tion is given this year to ica. About half 
the summaries have been supplied by the 
Bishops. 

iV. The Mission Fields 

America and the West Indies 

Im LANDE DER MITTERNACHTSSONNE. W. 
Wendebourg. Illus. 56 pp. MHerrnhut: 
Miss. Buchh. 40 pf. 1912. (29) 

Erzahlungen tiber zwei neue Missionssta- 
tionen unter den grénlandischen Eskimo. 





Dre NEGER IN DEN VEREINIGTEN STAATEN 
VON NORDAMERIKA. M. Schanz. 133 pp. 
~ Badaekers Verlag. 1.20 M. Irg11. 
30) 

Ein reiches Tatsachenmaterial tiber die 
®4 Neger in Nordamerika, besonders betreffs 
ihrer Bildungsfahigkeit. 

Impressions oF Hampron Insrirure. Principal 
= - Fraser. IRM. 1912. (Oct.) 704-13. 
31 

CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE TREATMENT 
or British COLONIAL SUBJECTS AND 
Native INDIANS EMPLOYED IN THE COLLEC- 
TION OF RUBBER IN THE PutuMAYoO Dis- 
TRIcT. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by Command of His Majesty. 
July 1r912. (Cd. 6266.) 165 pp. London; 
Wyman. ts. 5d. 1912. (32) 

SouTH AMERICA AND ITS UNSOUGHT TREA- 
surEs. A Mission Study. Emily Dibdin. 
~% 72pp. London: S.P.C.K. 6d. r9g12. 
33) 


SCHWIERIGKEITEN DER INDIANERMISSION IN SiD- 
AMERIKA. Fr. Vogt, S.V.D. ZMW. 1912. 
(III.) 198-207. (34) 

See also 13 (Zeisberger). 


Africa and Madagascar 
General 


DEUTSCHLANDS PFLICHTEN IN AFRIKA. Prof. 
D. Dr. Meinhof. 16 pp. Hamburg: Agen- 
tur des Rauben Hauses. 20 pf. 1912. 
(35) 

Ein Vortrag. 

See also 24 (Conference on the Negro); 31 

(Hampton Institute). 


North and West Africa and the Sudan 


Reports BY His Majesty’s AGENT AND CON- 
SUL-GENERAL ON THE FINANCES, ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AND CONDITION OF EGYPT AND 
THE SOUDAN IN IgI1. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by Command of His 
Majesty. May 1912. (Cd. 6149.) 69 pp. 
London: Wyman. 7}d. 1912. (36) 

Lord Kitchener’s"first report emphasizes the 
improvement of conditions of agriculture and 
educational progress as the most essen 
steps towards the material and moral advance 
of the people. The information regarding 
educational matters supplements the article 
by Dr. Sailer in the last number of the Review, 
written before the publication of the Report. 

THe Nuer Lancuace (Sonderabdruck aus 
den Mitteilungen des Seminars fir Oriental- 
ische Sprachen zu Berlin). Prof. Westermann. 
7ipp. Berlin: Reichsdruckerei. 1912. (37) 

Pourtics AND Missions in NorTH AFRICA. 
Prof. Harlan P. Beach. MRW. 1912. (June) 
415-21. (38) 
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Tne Senusst ano THe Mruurary Issuk In 
Trivour. A. Silva White. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 1912. (June) 1216-29. (39) 

Gives valuable information about the con- 
ditions in Tripoli and the Senussi order. 

L’AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE FRANGAISE. Louis 
Sonolet. 255 pp. Paris: Hachette. 3.50 
F. 1912. (40) 

Havut-S£NEGAL-NIGER. Maurice Delafosse. 
Préface du Gouverneur Clozel. 3 vols. 22 
cartes. Bibliographie. I. Le pays, les peuples, 
leslangues. 428pp. II. L’histoire. 428 pp. 
III. Les civilisations. 316pp. Illus. Paris: 
Emile Larose. 22.50 F. net. 1912. (41) 

Cet ouvrage est une contribution trés 
importante et trés précieuse a l’étude de 
l'Afrique occidentale frangaise. 

Les Tovarec. Capitaine Aymard. 242 pp. 
Paris: Hachette. 3.50 F. 1912. (42) 


Dre RELIGION DER EWEER 1N Sfp-Toco. 
Missionar D. J. Spieth. Religionsurkunden 
der Vélker. IV. Bd. II. 316 pp. Leipzig: 
Dieterichsche Buchh. 9 M. tI911. (43) 


RECHTSANSCHAUUNGEN DER EweeER iINn_ SUp- 
Toco. Missionar D. J. Spieth. Koloniale 
Rundschau. 1912. (VI.) 339-54. (44) 


Diz SPRACHVERHALTNISSE Tocos. Prof. Wester- 
mann. EMM. 1912. (Juni) 250-62. (45) 


Istam in THE Wesr anv CENTRAL SupDan. 
Prof. Westermann. IRM. i912. (Oct.) 
618-53. (46) 

Der IstAM UND DIE HEIDNISCHEN STAMME IM 
Supan, nach den Mitteilungen des Dr. 
Kumm. Pastor Striimpfel. AMZ. tIg12. 
(VIII.) 337-47. (47) 

CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Olive Macleod. Illus. 322 pp. London: 
Blackwood. 16s. net. 1912. (48) 

By means of well-written descriptions, good 
photographs, and numerous small sketches, 
this book gives the life and colour of several 
districts included in Professor Westermann’s 
article (see Rit 618-53), in connection with 

which it should be read. 


CALABAR ET SA Mission. R. P. Lejeune. 
Les Missions catholiques. 1912. (26 jan- 
vier ; 2, 9, 16, 23 février; 1,8 mars). (49) 

Appréciations,par un missionnaire catholique, 
de l’ceuvre accomplie 4 Calabar par les missions 

rotestantes, en particulier par I’United Free 
Church of Scotland. 


See also 125 (Schools, Togo). 


The Congo and Angola 
Liropox 1 KoncosprAxer. K. E. Laman. 
336 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Missions 
6rbundets Expedition. 5 Kr. 1912. (50) 
Liropok 1 FRANSKA PO KONGOSPRAKET 
Malongi Mantete Mandinga Akifalansa). 
. E. Laman and Martin Westing. 220 pp. 


Stockholm: Svenska Missions Férbundets 
Expedition. 1.75 Kr. 1912. (51) 
CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING CONTRACT 
LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE WEsT AFRICA. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of His Majesty. August 1912. 
117 pp. London: Wyman. Is. 1912. (52) 
A useful summary of the contents of this 
White Paper will be found in the Spectator, 
Aug. 17th, 1912, pp. 225-6. 


East and Central Africa 


THE GREAT PLATEAU OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Cullen Gouldsbury and Herbert Sheane. 
Illus. 360 pp. London: Arnold. 16s. 
net. 1911. (53) 

Mr. Gouldsb deals with the country, its 
administration, the life of its officials, its big 
game, its missionaries, its method of travel, 
and its future prospects. Mr. Sheane describes 
the natives—their laws, religion, diseases, 
medicine, mentality, customs, social life, arts 
and industry. 

THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRicA. Frank H. 
Melland, F.R.G.S., and Ed. H. Cholmeley, 
F.R.A.I. Illus. 305 pp. London: Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d.net. 1912. (54) 

The journey of these two officials of the 
Chartered Company from Rhodesia past the 
Great Lakes to pt is less thrilling than that 
undertaken by s Macleod (see No. 48), 
but the sympathetic attitude of the authors 
towards the African and the high value 
attached to missionary work are noteworthy. 

ACHTZEHN JAHRE IN UGANDA UND OSTAFRIKA. 
Bischof D. Alfred Tucker. Vol. II. 264 pp. 
Dresden: Brandner. 3.20 M. 1912. (55) 

Zweiter Band des grossen Werkes Bischof 
Tuckers von Uganda in deutscher Ueberset- 
zung. 

Die Evanceriscue Mission in Deurscu- 
OsraFrixa. D. Julius Richter. Evangelische 
Missionen. 1912. (III.) 49-59; (IV.) 
79-85 ; (V.) 97-103; (VI.) 121-32. (56) 

Le Cutre ve ta Socit#r# Secr#Te ves IMANvDIvA 
Au Ruanpa. P. Alex. Arnoux. Anthropos. 
1912. (III.) 273-95. (57) 

PRAKTISCHE LOSUNG MISSIONARISCHER PRoOB- 
LEME (Nyasa). Heft. 9 der “‘ Hefte zur 
Missionskunde.” Tr. Bachmann. 35 pp. 
Herrnhut: Missionsbuchh. 30 pf. 1912. 
(58) 


South Africa 

THe Missionary Situation 1n SouTH AFRICA. 
J. du Plessis, B.D. IRM. 1912. (Oct.) 
573-86. (59) 

Hin unD HER 1n SODAFRIKA. Reiseberichte 
von einer im Auftrage der Missionsdirection 
unternommenen Visitationsreise. H. Kluge. 
268 pp. Herrnhut: Miss. Buchh. 1.50 M. 





1912. (60) 
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Carr or Goop Horr. Epvucation Com- 
MISSION. Main Report, Minority Report, 
Notes, Minutes of Meetings and Index. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of His Excellency the Governor- 
General. 283+iii pp. Cape Town: Cape 
Times Limited. 3s. 6d. tr912. (61) 

The Commission was appointed by the Cape 
Government in January 1910. Though con- 
cerned primarily with Cape Colony, it has 
investigated the educational systems of the 
other three Provinces, and has collected 
evidence which it is claimed ‘“ may safely be 
regarded as adequately expressing all authori- 
tative opinion on education in the Cape Colony 
at the moment of its entering Union.” The 
Report is a document of the first importance for 
all interested in the educational problem of 
South Africa. 


Tue Lire oF A SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBE. Henri 
A. Junod. Vol. I. The Social Life. Illus. 
oo pp. Neuchatel: Imprimerie Attinger 
réres. London: Nutt. 8s. 6d. net. 1912. 
(62) 

M. Junod of the Swiss Romande Mission in 
1898 published in French an important work on 
Les Ba-Ronga. He has now given us in 
English the first volume of a scientific study 
of the Thonga tribe, living chiefly in Portu- 
guese East Africa, but also in Natal, the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia. The present volume 
describes the social life and customs, and the 
second will deal with the psychic life of the 
tribe, including its folklore and _ religion. 
M. H. Junod’s powers of observation and 
intimate knowledge place this work in the first 
rank as a contribution to the study of African 
peoples. It is one which all missionaries 
—e among the Bantus will find of great 
value. 


Kircuwticne VERSELBSTANDIGUNG AUF DEM SOp- 
AFRIKANISCHEN MISSIONSFELDE DER BERLINER 
Mission. Missionsinspektor Wilde. AMZ. 
1912. (VI.) 257-64; (VII.) 304-10. (63) 


THE EvaNncEet IN SoutH Arrica. J. Du 
Plessis. 80 pp. Cape Town: Cape Times 
Limited. 1912. (64) 

A useful sketch of missions from 1652 to the 
present day. 

THE AMERICAN BOARD MIssION IN SoutTH 
Arrica. A Sketch of Seventy-five Years. 
— Dexter Taylor. illus. 99 pp. 

urban: Singleton & Sons. Is. 1911. (65) 


TicER Kioor; THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
Society’s Native INSTITUTION IN SouTH 
Arrica. Rev. W. C. Willoughby. Illus. 
(co pp. London: L.MS. ts. net. 1912. 
66) 


An able presentment of the methods by 
which Tiger Kloof has met the problems 
involved in the education of the African. 


See also 119 (Training of Missionaries); 126 
(Inter-state Native College). 


Madagascar 


UN CULTE DYNASTIQUE AVEC EVOCATION DES 
MORTS CHEZ LES SAKALAVES DE MADAGAs- 
CAR: LE TRomBA. H. Rusillon, mission- 
naire de la Société de Paris. Introduction 
du Prof. R. Allicr. Illus. 194 pp. Paris: 
Alphonse Picard. 3.50 F. 1912. (67) 

La Ffére pe La Crrconcision EN IMERINA 
(MADAGASCAR): AUTREFOIS ET AUFOURD' HUI, 
PP. Soury-Lavergne et de la Devéze, S.J. 
Anthropos. i912. (III1.) 336-71. (68) 


Mohammedan Lands and Work 
Mi Zz, 





A Directory TO SOCIETIES AND WORKERS 
AMONG MosLems IN ALL Lanps. A. T. 
Upson. 48 pp. Cairo: Nile Mission Press ; 
and at 16 Southfield Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Is. I912. (60) 

A list of the names of missionaries in Moslem 
fields and the home addresses of their boards. 

Dik CHRISTENHEIT UND IHRE AUFGABE AN DER 
Weir pes TIstam. Missionsinspektor Lic. 
K. Axenfeld. EMM. 1912. (VII.) 281-96. 
(70) 

A translaiion of an address given at the 
Student Volunteer Conference, Liverpool, 1912. 

Das ERWACHEN DER MOHAMMEDANISCHEN 
WELT UND DIE AUFGABEN DER CHRISTEN- 
HEIT. Richard Schafer. 14 pp. K6nigs- 
berg: Miss. Gesell. 15 pf. 1912. (71) 


TURKEY OF THE Ottomans. Lucy M. J. 
Garnett. Illus. 304 pp. London: Pit- 
man. 6s.net. IgII. (72) 

Information is given on the various races, 
religions, and churches in Turkey, on the 
Turkish Parliament and Law Courts, on urban 
life, on agrarian and pastoral Turkey, on 
Ottoman homes, and on education and culture. 

WIR HABEN SEINEN STERN GESEHEN. Bericht 
liber den Stand der Arbeit der deutschen 
Orientmission. Missionsdirektor Dr. Roemer. 
Potsdam. 1911. (73) 

IsLam’s SVAERD OG KAERLIGHEDENS KONTAG. 
a 4 Lunt. 180 pp. Copenhagen: 
Dansk Missionsselskabs Forlag. 2 Kr. 
1912. (74) 

Translated by Mrs. F. Bronsted from the 
English ‘‘ Story of Islam.” 


See also 36-42, 46, 47 (Africa); 145-153 








(Religion). 


British India, Barma, and Ceylon 

STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE MORAL AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF 
INDIA DURING THE YEAR I9QI0-11. Forty- 
seventh Number. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be printed, 4 June 1912. 147. 
(33 pp. London: Wyman. Is.2d. 1912. 
75) 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONARY DIRECTORY OF 
Inp1A. Compiled by James Inglis. 167 pp. 
Ajmer: Scottish Mission Industries Com- 
pany. «R. 1912. (76) 


THE RENAISSANCE IN INDIA: ITs MISSIONARY 
BgEaRING. Rev. C. F. Andrews. Illus. 310 
pp. London: Y.P.M.M. Also from most 
of the British Miss. Societies. Cloth, 2s. net. 
Paper, Is. 6d. net. 1912. (77) 

See Review, p. 739. 


Tue Ovutcastes’ Hope: or Work among the 
Depressed Classes in India. Rev. G. E. 
Phillips. Illus. 134 pp. London : 
Y.P.M.M. Also from most of the British 
Miss. Societies. 1s. net. 1912. (78) 

See Review, p. 739. 


AMONG INDIAN RajAHS AND Ryots. Sir 
A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.1. 376 pp. New 
and cheap edition. London: Seeley. 5s. 
net. 1912. (79) 

See note on (100) in January Bibliography. 

THE SToRY OF THE KurRku Mission. Mrs. M. 
Baxter. Illus. 122 pp. London: Chris- 
tian Herald Office. Cloth, 2s. net. Stiff 
boards, 1s. net. 1912. (80) 

An undenominational mission on simple 
_ working in the Province of Berar since 
1889. 

THe First Nortu Inpia CONFERENCE OF THE 
Nationat Missionary Society. National 
Missionary Intelligencer. 1912. (May-June) 
73-83. (81) 


CuyurcH OrGANnizATIOn IN Bombay, and THE 
Destrasitiry oF Synops 1n INDIA AND THE 
Limits oF Auruoriry. Rev. Canon R. S. 
Heywood. CMR. tI912. (June) 339-49. 
(82) 

The former paper embodies the proceedings 
of an important Conference in the Bombay 
Diocese held to consider the formation of a 
diocesan synod. The latter paper discusses 
the proposals favourably, though with recog- 
nition of the problems involved. 


THe Kine’s Announcement AT Deru: Its 
Missionary BearinG. Rev. C. F. Andrews. 
EW. 1912. (July) 275-82. (83) 

Mr. Andrews argues (1) that the result of 
the King’s announcement is likely to be the 
growth in each province of a kind of national 
sentiment, finding its chief expression in the 
provincial capital, which should therefore in 
every province be made a centre of strong 
and aggressive missionary effort ; and (2) that 
co-operation between missionary societies is 
essential, in which the only possible policy 
for the present is “‘ the fullest co-operation in 
work among non-Christians and strict de- 
nominationalism within the Christian bodies 
themselves.” 


An Invian Curistian’s CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
Principal S. K. Rudra. Student Movement. 
Igtz. (June) 195-8. (84) 





Work amonc rue Inoian Ovurcasres. Rt. 
Rev. H. Whitehead, D.D. CMR. 1912. 
(Aug.) 455-64. (85) 

See pp. 748-9. 

Some Revences or Truty in InpitAn Lire AND 
TuouvcuT. Rev. W.H. Thorp. HF. 1912. 
(May) 165-73. (June) 211-24. (86) 

See also 123 (Education, South India); 124 
(Girls’ Education); 129, 130 (Industrial 
Work); 131 (Amer. Bapt. Telugu Mission) ; 
140-3 (Religions). 


China 


THE CuINA Mission YEAR-Boox. Being “‘ The 
Christian Movement in China.’”’ Edited by 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield. 86+4+1lxxxv+xii pp. 
Shanghai: C.L.S. for China. 4s. 6d. 1912. 
(87) 

See Review, p. 732. 


MisstonsrunpscHau. Cuina. W. Schlatter. 
AMZ. 1912. (V.) 217-35, (VI.) 272-85, 
(VII.) 310-26, (VIII.) 366-80. (88) 

MisstonsrunpscHau. Cuina. Friedr. Schwager, 
S.V.D. ZMW. t1o912. (II.) 138-64, (III.) 
207-38. (89) 

THe Worx oF THE CaTuHotic CHURCH IN CHINA. 
Rev. J. de la Serviére, S.J. Oxford and 
Cambridge Review. 1912. (June) 67-97. 
(90) 

An inquiry into the actual condition of the 
Roman Catholic Church in China, its influence, 
and its prospects. 


METHODE DE L’APOSTOLAT MODERNE EN CHINE. 
R. P. Louis Kervyn. 920 pp. _ Paris: 
Lecoffre. 10 F. 1912. (91) 


CuInA: SOCIAL AND Economic CONDITIONS. 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 187 . 
Philadelphia : American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Issued bi-monthly, 
$1 per number. 1912. (92) 

i Sixteen short papers of unequal value, 
«* dealing with various aspects of the Chinese 
“* situation. Five are written by Chinese, the 
‘«* others by missionaries or by authorities on 
$A; Chinese subjects. 

Our OpPpoRTUNITY IN CHINA. J. A. Staunton 
Batty. Illus. 117 pp. London: S.P.G. 
Is. net. 1912. (93) 

A Mission Study text-book, simple, but not 
calculated to stimulate thought. 

Tue Causes or CuinesE Unrest. J. O. P. 
Bland. Edinburgh Review. 1912. (July) 
21-40. (94) 

Mr. Bland takes a very pessimistic view of 
the Chinese situation. 

THe Function oF Missions 1n MoveRN CHINA. 
Rev. Arnold Foster. Zz Basis or Mis- 
slonARY AuTuHoriTy. Rev. George Douglas. 
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INDEPENDENCE oF CHinese Curistians. Rev. 
R. E. Chambers, D.D. ZHe Parr oF THE 
Cainese Cxurcn 1n Mission ADMINISTRATION. 
Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D. CR. 1912. 
June) 327-32, 333-41, 341-6, 347-55. 
95) 

See pp. 746-7. 

In Forsippen Cuina: An Account of the 
d@’Ollone Mission. 1906-1909. Viscount 
d@’Ollone. Translated by Bernard Miall. Illus. 
318 pp. London; Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 
I9g12. (96) 

A popular account of this important French 
mission to study the non-Chinese races in 
China. For two of the more scientific volumes 
being issued, see pp. 539-41 of the July 
Review, and the next entry in this bibliography. 

LANGUES DES PEUPLES NON-CHINOIS DE LA 
CuINE. Commandant d’Ollone. _Iilus. 
250pp. Paris: Leroux. 15F. 1912. (97) 


See also 120 (Mission Schools); 121 (West 
China Educational Union); 162 (United 
States and China). 


Japan and Korea 


THe CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. roth 
Annual Issue. Edited by J. L. Dearing. 
534 pp. Yokohama: Conference of Feder- 
ated Missions. 4s. 6d. 1912. (98) 

See Review, p. 732. 


THE Japan YEAR-Book. 1912. Edited by 
Y. Takenob and K. Kawakami. 679+ xxiii 
pp. Tokyo: Japan Year-Book Office. 

mdon: Eastern Papers, Limited. 7s. 
1912. (99) 

Contains a mass of general information on 
Japan, and statistics for the year. One 
chapter deals with religions, including Chris- 
tianity, and religious work. 

MIssION PROBLEMS IN JAPAN: Theoretical 
and Practical. Rev. Albertus Pieters. 188 
pp. New York: Board of Publication. 
75 cents. 1912. (100) 

The problems are mainly those of the 
relationship between the Church of Christ in 
Japan and certain missionary bodies, notably 
the American Reformed Church Mission. Mr. 
Pieters holds that his mission, represent- 
ing “‘an American Church in its activity ad 
extra,” should work till Japan is wholl 
evangelized, “‘in alliance with the native churc’ 
organization if it may, without it if it must— 
subordinate never.” 

JAPAN ADVANCING—WHITHER? Illus. 226 
RP New York: Domestic and Foreign 

issionary Society. $2. 1912. (ror) 

A compilation, intended for use in Mission 
Study Circles. The growth of the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai is traced at some length. 


4 JAPANESE STATESMAN S ViEW OF CHRISTIANITY 
in Japan. A Statement by Count Okuma. 
IRM. 1912. (Oct.) 654-8. (102) 





Some Resuirs or Curistian Worx 1n JAPAN. 
Rev. Charles M. Warren. JRD. 1912. 
(July) 95-108. (103) 

Tae New Japan. Rev. A. J. Brown, D.D. 
JRD. 1912. (July) 82-94. (104) 

KorEAI FoORVANDLINGENS TEGN. James S, 
Gale. Avt. Overs. Ved M. Wolff. Illus. 
164 pp. Copenhagen: Schénberg. 2 Kr. 
IgII. (105) 

See also 122 (Christian Education); 137-9 
(Religions). 


The Islands ef the Paeitic 
and Australasia 


THe CALL OF THE PaciFic. J. W. Burton. 
Illus. 286 pp. London: Charles H. 
Kelly. 2s. net. 1912. (106) 

A good survey of the Pacific races, from the 
noble savages of the Society Islands in the 
east to the degraded aborigines of Australia. 
The problems raised by the influx of Asiatic 
immigrants amongst decreasing child races are 
well set forth. Its plan renders it unsuitable 
for use in Mission Study Circles. 


Wire pas EvANGELIUM zU DEN Or DANUM KAM. 
Missionsinspektor E. Kriele. AMZ. 1912. 
(Mai) Beiblatt. 37-52. (107) 

Die Ot Danum sind ein Dajakkenstamm in 
Zentral-Borneo. 

KIEKJES UIT DE SOENDALANDEN. B. M. 
Alkema. 230 pp. Rotterdam: Ned. Zen- 
dingsvereeniging. f.0.60. I9gII. (108) 

A popular book of missionary information 
by an able missionary. 

IN MAJOREM GLORIAM DeE!. Die Vorgeschichte 
des Aufstandes von 1910-1911 in Ponape. 
Geh. Regierungsrat G. Fritz. 107 pp. 
Leipzig: 1.20 M. 1911. (109) 

PoNAPE IM SONNENLICHTE DER OEFFENT- 
LICHKEIT. P. Kilian Miller. Kéln. 1.40M. 
I9gI2. (110) 

Eine unerquickliche literarische Fehde iiber 
die Mission, zumal die rémisch-katholische, 
auf Ponape. 

See also 128, 163 (Dutch East Indies). 


The Jews 


Diz ZUKUNFT DER JUDEN. Werner Sombart. 
gtpp. Leipzig. 1912. (111) 

A remarkable essay by a German littérateur, 
who is not a Semite, on the present condition 
and future prospects of the Jews. In view 
of their world value as a separate race, he 
deprecates any attempt to incorporate them or 
desire to exterminate them. 


THe Peorre or Israet; Their Numbers, Dis- 
tribution, and Characteristics. V. Dingle- 
stedt. Scottish Geographical Magazene. 
1912. (Aug.) 414-29. (112) 
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General 
In ALLE Wet. Missionsvortrage aus der 
Briidermission. Pred. Th. Bechler. Herrn- 
hut: Miss. Buchh. 0.50 M. 1911. (113) 
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various religions. More than 300 pages are 
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chapter has a good bibliography. 
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Foreign Missions and Social Questions. The Bishop of Oxford. II. 270-8. 

The Ideal of Womanhood as a Factor in Missionary Work :— 
I. The Influence of Christianity on the Position of Women. ELEANOR 

McDouea Lt, M.A. _ III. 435-51. 

Inter-Racial Problems, I. 168-9. The Social Work of Christian Missions, II. 
350-1. Christian Missions and Colonial Policy, II. 361-3. The Inter- 
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